$3.00 Per Year, 


Volume XVIII. MAY, 1900. Including Directory. 


25 Cents Per Copy. 
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Bleaching, Dyeing, [)rying, 


And Finishing Machinery. 
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CALENDERS, MANGLES AND ROLLS. 
TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES, 


Granger Foundry and Machine Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYEING »» FINISHING 
MACHINERY, 


Eor Textile F*abrics 


DRYING MACHINE—VERTICAL FRAME. 


WITHOUT INTERMEDIATE CYLINDER. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS 60., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass., 


COTTON MACHINERY 








Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Roving Frames, 
Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
| Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 
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LOOMS 








Of one of our recent constructions in 
WE INVATE CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 
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BUILDERS OF 
° 


COTTON MACHINERY, 


8 Mass. 
38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Ss. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent.! 
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The Whitin Machine Works, 


Southern Office: 
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COTTON MACHINERY 
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BALE BREAKERS and LATTICES 
FEEDERS 
SELF-FEEDING OPENERS 
BREAKER LAPPERS ; 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS : 
DRAWING FRAMES wit» Mechanica or Electric Stop-Motion 
SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES ; 
ROVING FRAMES 3 


Improved New Pattern Spinning Frames. 


—_————_ 
— . : 
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ge 
™ This New Pattern Spinning Frame contains many valuable improv 
y inte “ul pay you to investigate. All pa 

€ is to obtain the highest speed and great 


We Invite Investigation and Comparison. 
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FISHER GARD FEED — 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON,}Jis 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “ attachments.’ 








WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocket, BR. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FBEDs 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market ps f and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge for 


themse) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 


PAT’O.OCT 10,1883. 








' 


SECTIONAL VIEW. 





e — 
THE FISHER CARD FEED 2p! 12 constmetion, 
strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 
FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 189. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FIsHeR CARD FEEDS ‘are 
working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 





Cards, Combers, Lappers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames, Spin- 
ning Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom, 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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WORSTED 
MACHINERY. 


STODDARD, HASERICK, RICHARDS & CO., 


BRADFORD, ENC. BOSTON, MASS. 
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gay TRANSMITTING CEE a 
_FREICHT ELEVATORS, PATENT FRICTION CLUTCHES. f@ 











“HURRICANE” DRYERS 


— FOR— 
WOOL, COTTON STOCK, YARN, 
STOCKINGS, UNDERWEAR, &c. 


CARBONIZERS, 


Varn Scouring Machines. 


“HURRICANE” FANS 


for Ventilating and Drying. 
Beat in Construction. Lewest im Price. 


Plans, Estimates and catahagnes cheer- 
fully furnished 


PHILA. DRYING MACHINERY CO., 


a 6721 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
TRUCK YARN DRYER, 





GARNETT AND DRYING MACHINES 775 








“CYCLONE? DRYERS 


ror WOOL, COTTON STOCK, YARN, 
UNDERWEAR, STOCKINGS. : : 


Carbonizing Machines. Yarn Scourers. 











Automatic Stock Dryer. 


GARNETT MACHINES, 


BREASTS, BURRING MACHINES, 
FEED ROLLS, LICKERS-IN. .. . 


Proctor Improved Double Fancy Garnett Machine. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY 00., 


2750-60 Hancock St., 
PHILADELPHIA, - 
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COTTON MACHINERY 











REVOLVING FLAT CARDS With New Doffer Slow Motion, Etc. 
DRAWING FRAMES 


With Electric Stop Motion. 
SELF ACTING MULES 
For Counts from 60's to 350's with Threlfall's Patent 
Head Stock for Fine Counts. 


SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE & ROVING FRAMES. 


Tweedales & Smalley, Castleton, England. 
Richard Threlfall, Bolton, England. 


H. G. McKerrow & Co. 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada. 


Worthington Bldg., 31 State St, BOSTON, MASS. 








MACHINERY AND SU PPLIE S 








Laminar Fibre Co., 


COLIN ©. BELL, Pres. & Treas. 
‘MANUFACTURER OF 


ROVING CANS, 


TRUCKS 1 BOXES, TRUCKS, 
ROVING | | +) 9 Insulating Material, 


j and 4) Sheets, Tubes and 
CANS. : Manufactured Articles. 
BOXES. SOUIM Orrice ano Factony, Tanneay Sr. 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


L. D. Tel. Arlington 44, 


pitied, thnnd. Hahn's ‘movrovea Watchman’s Time Detector. 


This clock is adapted to 

6, 12 or 18 stations and 

the keys are all different 

FINISHING MACHINERY tor Brashing, Calendering, ‘ ‘ A lideral allowance 

Drying. Dyeing, Fulling, ss made for old detectors. 

Lapping, Rolling, rolane. Measuring, Pressing, Steaming, ? For circulars, prices and 

Shearing, Singeing. Blades, Spirale, Brushes furnished or further information ad- 

; Wire ae hg | ~— for —_— Goods, y dress, 

etals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma ‘ ‘oe. 

chines, Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. a So os ” 
GEO. C. HOWARD, 1788 Barker St.. Phila., Pa. ew Yak. 


VULCAN FIBRE ROVING CAN, 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE SEAM—Riveted with Patented 
Clinched Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges 
BOTTO M—IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of 
nails or serews, will not crack, warp orsbrink and cannot come out 
FINISH—Coated inside and out with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT—About one half pound per inch diameter, 
SIZE—AIll cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DURABIL- 
ITY—Superior to any other can. 























ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF HILL’S IXXX TIN AND 
GALVANIZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 


JAMES HILL = co., 
PROVIDENCE, - - - - o % 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. 


The new Arkwright Mill in Fall River is fitted out with 1100 of our 
Heavy Pattern Leoms, especially adaptedto run at high speed. 


We are now building our New High Speed Leom with the 
Northrop continuous filling and warp-stop motions attached. 


We Build Looms for Weaving all Grades of Goods. 
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BIRCH BROS., 


Somerville, Mass. 


Mill Sewing Machines. | — 





TRAVELERS 


MORLEY BUTTON MFG CO., 
Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick 


ne stitch or coarse stitch. 68 Essex Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. S- 


SVILL Mat 
SH © a | ae : 














RINGS US. STAND: 
TAA’ ARD. TRAVELER 
CLEARERS. ME TALIC 

~~ BURNISH LIKE 


=a; 
: (+4) THAT PRO- 
a ay DUCED § 


TRAVELER 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


—MaAKERS OF STANDARD— 


SPINNING AND .. 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PROVIDENCE. - - RI. 


A. CT RTEIS TINGLEY. Treacurer. 














MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 








OVER 15,500 SOL.D. 








(Patent Applied For.) 


Quick’Work; Simplicity; Rigidness; Perfect Balance; Smooth 
Traverse; Durability; Interchangeability; Reasonable Price; and 
Prompt Delivery. Write for Catalogue. 


THE ROY TRAVERSE GRINDE Adjustable Grinding Wheel, Made for 


B. S. ROY & SON Worcester. Mass. 





Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 





SLASHERS, 


ELEVATORS, 


WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 
General Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
CoHnHozs, NEw Yornas. 








EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E. A. Leigh & Company, 


35 & 36 MASON BUILDINC - = BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agent in the United States and Canada for PLATT BrotHers & Company, Ltd., by far 
the largest makers in the world of 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 
For All Classes of Work. 
MATHER & PLATT’S Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
JOSEPH SYK ES BROS,’ Card Clothing for Cotton. 


CRITCHLEY’S Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 
LOOMS of all descriptions, etc 


"@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.Co..LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 


LS VO CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 
AVOCRAN wisi 
| INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston, 
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THE “IMPROVED VICTOR’ 
KNITTING MACHINE 


A Full Automatic Seamless Machine for High-Spliced 
Heel and Double Sole, With Reinforcing Thread 
Automatically Inserted and Thoroughly 
Enterchangeabls in All Its Parts. 
SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION 

RAPID MOVEMENTS 
PERFECT WORK 













Automatic 
Yarn-Changer 
and Plaiter 


Positive and Fully Automatic in ever move 
ment. 

The yarn changing and plaiting and high. 
spliced heel and double sole attachments are 
readily applied, and do not require seperate ma 
chines to be used. 


American Knitting Machine Co. 
115 Wickenden St. PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


Entire Outiits tor New Mis, 
or small and odd items ‘that 
von don’t know just where to 
ANYTHING obtain, can be found at the | 
onsscan seu 1H) Mill Supplies. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., ==Z==C>- 


Sole Manufacturers of 
































=~, 


, Dixon’s watent Locking Saddles and Stirrups 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle 
rolls, without stopping your frames, when long staple cotton 
is used. 
The Stirrup is always in place. 

No bent stirrup resting on rolls. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrupes and Levers. Send for Samples 
and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. 










— 





















ESTABLISHED 1865. 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


WINDERS for Linen, Cotton, Wool, Worsted, on Bobbins, Cops or Butts. 
f SPOOLERS °t a)! kinds, Warpers, Beamers, Etc. 

2824 N. 4th Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Seuthern Agents. SE XTON & ROBBINS CO., Charlotte, N.C. 









MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 








Warren Brothers Company 


MANUFACTURERS CONTRACTORS 
Coal Tar and Asphalt Asphalt 


v Asphalt « 
Roofing and letal. Asphalt and Tar Concrete 


Paving Materials, Coal Tar and Artificial Stone 
Varnishes, Etc ROOFING. PAVING 


Concrete Engine Foundations, Floors, Wlaterproofing, Etc 


ROOMS 40 ¢ “ 


143 FEDERAL ST.. BOSTON. 


Telephone 4004 Boston 


Factory, Cambridgeport 





ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 





BENJ. Booru. PAUL LANG, 


BENJ. BOOTH & CO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD - CLOTHING 


Of Every Description. 
Office and Factory, 1717-29 Bodine St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


C. H. HAMMER & Co., 


Pays the Highest Prices for 


CARD CLOTHING AND OLD BELTING. 


Good Second-hand Belting and Card Clothing Always on Hand. 
Write: 423-425 BELGRADE ST.. PHILA., PA. 








BUCK WE SOLICIT YOUR ORDERS. 
CARD CLOTHING QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
HAND CARDS. BUCK CARD CLOTHING CO., Palmer, Mass. 











BH. is. THBBBETsS c& CO., 


ay 
Looke’s Mi.Ls, Me. = 
“= SPOOLS y4 
aad 
Silk description, ({ _ 
= 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular 
customers. We can give any finish desired. stimates 
furnished on samples submitted. ma 


ARLINCTON MACHINE WORKS, 


ARTHUR BIRCH, Treasurer, 


BLEACHERY, DYE, PRINT and FINISHING WORKS 
MACHINERY. 


WSITE FOR PRICES. Arlington Heights, (Near Boston) Mass. 
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| The Standard of all Transmission Ropes. 
/Has been Tested by the Largest Users in the 
Country. 


AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacola, 
Florida. 


AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, 
England. 


AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Company. 


USE AJAX AND RUN NO RISK OF ACCIDENT. 
H. CHANNON COMPANY, 


24 and 26 Market Street, Chicago. 
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Employing ‘‘Link-Belt’’ Patent Machine-Moulded Sheaves, 


DESIGNED AND ERECTED. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, CEARINC, FRICTION 
CLUTCHES, SHAFT BEARINCS, ETC. 


| 





de he Leds rt ass 
Ei Yr 


\ 


AY \\s 


a \ 


MODERN METHODS Catalog. No. 25 listing and describing above articles, also 
LINK-BELT ELEVATORS and CONVEYORS for handling any 
class of Raw and Manufactured Product, Link-Belting, Special Carrier 


Chains, Sprocket Wheels and general mill supplies, mailed upon request. 


THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., 


ENGINEERS. FOUNDERS. MACHINISTS. 


CHICACO, U. S&S. A. 


SOUTHERN CONNECTION : WoOpWARD, WiGcuTt & Co., 410 Canal St., New Orleans, La., W. G. 
Wilmot, Mansger. 


LinK-BELT ENGINEERING Co., Philadelphia and New York. 
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dosis and Whitewash Your Mill Without A Brush 


By the Spray System which has proved to be 


= quicker, better and cheaper than brush work. All 








the buildings at World’s Fair were painted by our 
system. No scaffolding needed. In any good sized 
plant it saves its cost ina short time. Does the work 
of a dozen men. Applies oil and water paints, kal- 
_somine and white wash. 


Prices, No. 1. $40; No. 2, $50; f.0.b. W. Y. 


TRIUMPH eee & MFG. CO, - 209-11 Hester St.. New York. 


WAisé FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
Ss BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
“a) : 


TUBES, Etc. 


, Woolen, Worsted, ; WARD & VANDECRIFT, 
and Flax Machinery : 
‘ Eimer, Salem Co., N. J. 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT c& HALI|L, 


6 41-2 Hermon &t.. Worcester. Mass. Send for Circular 


JACOB WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Manatee turer in United’ States of 


one stant IVLA TUS 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. 














PARIS. BEKLIN. LONDON, 


EUROPEAN PATTERN SUPPLY CO. 


32 Creene St., New York. 


Largest assortment, being continually added to, of latest European Novelties, 
in cesigns for Men’s Woolens and Cloakings. 


Subscription $80.00 Per Annum. Single Patterns According to their Value. 
CARDER’S TOOLS. 


Lewis B IF You USE (VTS 


> ay HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 


H.C. WHITCOMB & CO. 


Geiss Mi 


@2,ARCH S TREE 





Gardner & Beid’s Card Teoth Raiser. 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variet BOS TON 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Sen ™ & poate GES ~ 


for circular. = ——= => 


WwW. H. BROWN, 


No, 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 
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pt TELEPHONES 


HOUSE or FACTORY. pola mm) = “ASNETO 


BELLS, 
ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLIES. 


Send for Catalogue 


Mianus Elec. Co. 


MEANUS, CONN. 





SUBSCRIBERS. 


The TEXTILE WORLD offers L/BERAL 
INDUCEMENTS to those who send in 
new subscribers. 


Some men have added considerably 
to their income in this way, without in- 


F. 0. PLUMMER, terfering with their regular work. 
620 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


oOO04 


FELTON’S MILL BRUSHES 


..+ ARE USED FROM... 


Maine to Mississippi. 
S. A. FELTON & SON CO., Manchester, N. H. 





pbb bprbbbbbhobobhbibas 
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OuR SPECIALTY 


Elevator Rope 


Also Manufacturers of 
Cotton Transmitting Rope, Mule and Spindle Banding, 
Linen Harness Twine and Loom Cord. 
Correspondence solicited.... 


HOLMESBURG BANDING MFG. CO., Rowland Avo. and Rhaun St. 


HOLMESBURG, PA. 
Philadelphia offi ce, 246 Chestnut Sr, Telephone No., facony 39a. 








MANUFACTURER AND IMPOKTER, ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS, 


# Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
) in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 


Cotton Combs Neatly Re-Needied., 
THOMAS TOWNSEND, (57 Orange St., Providence, R. |. 
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SIMON FRIEDBERGER, President. MAX N. AARON, Treas’r and Sales Agent. 


ING 


ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR SPRINC (901i LINE 
WHICH {S NOW READY FOR INSPEC- 
TION, WILL BE SHOWN ON THE 
ROAD AFTER APRIL (5TH, 


DISPLAYS A MARKED 
ADVANCE 


OVER ALL PREVIOUS EFFORTS AND EMBRACES 


RADICAL EFFECTS 


WHICH CANNOT BE DUPLICATED ELSEWHERE. 





Having grouped under one Roof at this address the 
various plants purchased by us last year 
we are now enabled to make 


Prompt Delivery on All Orders, 


Weekly output increased to 7,000,000 yards.... 


MILLS AT 
CERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Correspondence Solicited. 


W.K. WIXSON, Sec’y & General Manager. H. 8S. TOWNSEND, Superintendent. 
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TEXTILE SCHOOLS 


787 











Textile Instruction 








L By Mail, 


SEND POSTAL 
FOR 


Free Catalogue, 
Dept. C. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF TEXTILES, 


NEW BEDFORD, - MASS. 


Cc, P. BROOKS, Director. 











—L 
— Mill Men 
ro’ Higher Positions. 














PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture of 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, mang and Finishing. 


Day classes open October 24, 1899; 
Evening Classes open Oct. 9th, 18909. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS. 


Send for illustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 





James H. Quitter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 
Knitting. City and Guild, of 
London Institute, England. 


Information given on all subjects re- 
ating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS: 
it Milistone Lane, 
LEICESTER, England. 








LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


‘The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


New and Complete Textile Dyeing 
Laboratory now Open. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal. 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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Te RUSDEN MAGHINE GOMPANY 


WARREN. RMR. I. 


(Near Providence.) 


BUILDERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED 
MACHINERY FOR 


Bleach Works, Dye Works, 
Print Works aw Finishing Works. 


SOLE MAKERS OF.... 


RUSDEN’S PATENT LATEST IMPROVED 


Continuous Steaming Machines. 
Aniline Ageing Machines for Dyers and Printers, 
New High Speed Automatic Tenters. 
New Patent Automatic Clips. 








BLEACHING MACHINERY.. | DYEING MACHINERY. 


Washers and Squeezers, Patented. ? Jiggs, Dve Boxes. 
Kiers, all Kinds and Sizes. Padders, Indigo Machinery. 
Complete Outfits. 











.FINISHING MACHINERY.. 


Water Mangles, Starch Mangles, Dampers, Calenders, 
Canroys, Belt Stretchers, 
Cloth Spreading and Guiding Rolls. 


BRUSHING MACHINES, for Back Grays and Whites. 


Single and Diagonal Double Engines, Rubber, Brass, Iron and 
Copper Rolls. Expansion Pulleys, Friction Clutches, 
Shafting and Pulleys, Ete. 
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PATENTS 34 SCHOOL STREET. 
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George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U 
Patent Office to enter the firm. 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. In. 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 
when possible. 
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ress. 6,520. Peter K. Dederick, street’s Agency, the Columbia National 
7 ae Bank and the Lincoln National Bank. 


Bale of Cotton or Fibrous Material. 646,- E. G. SIGGERS, National Union Building, 





521. Peter K. Dederick, Londonville, 918 F. Street, N. W, Washington, D. €. 
N. Y. 


Bobbin Holder. 646,625. Thos. J. Mur- Skevington and Wm. L. Whitehead, 
dock, Woonsocket, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa., and H. H. Haw- 
Braiding Machine. 647,410. J. H. Jane- thorne, Wilmington, Del. 
way, Jr., and C. G. Roebling, Jr., Tren- Knitting Machine. 646,474. Bernard T. 
ton, N. J., assignors to the Woven Steber, Utica, N. Y. 


wt se: F : Sé place, 

Steel Hose and Com Ve, ww — Knitting Machine. 647,880. Max Saldin, 

Carding Engines, Grinding Mechanism New York City, assignor, by mesne 
for Revolving Flats of. 647,823. Jos. assignments, to himself and Henry 
Fossel, Boston, Mass. adjusti D Reichenbach, same place. 

‘ r, Machine, Adjustin e- 

Ce eal naen Brown, Savina. Knitting Machine. 647,881. R. W. Scott 
field, Vt., assignor to the Parks & and Harry Swinglehurst, Jr., Phila- 
Woolson Machine Co., same place. delphia, assignors to said Scott, same 

: = wien ss place, and Louis N. D. Williams, Ash- 

Cotton Gins, Feed Mechanism for Roller. bourne, Pa 

646,954. H. C. Chauncey, Jasper, Fla. Bit F ; ; " 
: . - 47 FIG Knitting Machine, Circular. 648,347. 

Cotton Condenser and Feeder. 647,518. James Wardall, Nottingham, England, 
Richard R. Pace, Lisbon, Pa. assignor to Chas. Martin, same place. 

Cotton Picker, 647,818. Wm. J. Dyer, | knitting Machinery. 646,875. Gustaf A. 
Shreveport, La. Schneebeli, Nazareth, and H. S. Town- 

Cotton Picker. 647,655. Alfred B. Floyd, send, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Helena, Ark. tnitting Mac »s icing J . 

Cotton Plants, Machine for _ Thinning ea gg gg 
Out and Cultivating. 646,977. R. J. town, Pa., assignor to the McMichael 
Gatling, New York City. . & Wildman Mfg. Co., same place. 

Cotton Press. 647,712. E. M. Werk- Knitting Machines, Splicing Mechanism 
heiser, Arcadia, La., assignor of one- for. 647,350. F. B. Wildman, Norris- 
half to L. F. Wakeman, same place. town, Pa., assignor to the McMichael 

Duster, Wool. 647,042. F. G. Stewart, & Wildman Mfg. Co., same place. 
Chicago, Ill. Loom. 646,903, 646,904 and 646,905. H. I. 

Dyeing, Process of. 647,268. Friedrich Harriman, New York City. 

Just, Hochst-on-the-Main, Germany, Loom. 648,184. Horace Wyman, Worces- 
assignor to the Farbwerke, vormals, ter, Mass., assignor to the Crompton 
Meister, Lucius & Bruning, same & Knowles Loom Works, same place. 
place. 2 Loom. 646,865 and 646,866. Jonas North- 

Fabric-Renovating Compound. 647, 684. rop, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to the 
Herman Stern, Cleveland, Ohio. Draper Co., same place and Portland, 

Fibre Cleaning Machine. 646,817. Faus- Me 
tino Escalante, Merida, Mexico. Loom for Weaving Narrow Fabrics. 

Knit or other Fabric, Machine for Pro- 647.854. David J. MacDonald, Dundee, 
ducing Polka Dots on. 647,162. H. H. Scotland. 
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Looms, Let-off Mechanism. for, 647,815. Mercerizing Apparatus.. 646,787. 
W. F. Draper and C. Fy» Roper, Hepe- Aykroyd, Ilkley, England. 
dale, Mass., assignor. to the Draper j 
Co., same place and Portland, Meé Mercerizing, Apparatus for. 648,115. 

Looms, Picker Strap for. 648,150. Na- W. Remsen, Wilkes Barre, Pa 

poleon Lemaire, Taunton, Mass Mercerizing, Apparatus for. 648,275 J. 

Loom, Ribbon. 647,957. Otto Frowein, S. Lord and G. 8. Lord, Whitefield, 
Barmen, Germany, assignor to Alb. & England. 

E. Henkels, Langerfeld, Germany. 
’ ; . Napping Machine. 747,323. Wm. Hz. 

Looms, Take-up Mechanism for. 646,614. O’Brien, Columbiaville, N. Y. 

Horace Wyman, Worcester, Mass., as- 
signor to the Crompton & Knowles Ring Spinning Machine. 647,656. yr: 
Loom Works, same place. Garcelon, Lewiston, Me. 

Looms, Warp. Stop-Motion for. 646,729 
and 646,812. J. F. Dustin, Fitchburg 
Mass., -assignor to himself and the 
Parkhill Mfg. Co., same place. 

Looms, Sweep Strap for. 648,136. C. F. | Roving Machine. 646,410. Malcolm Camp- 
Thompson, Oswego Falls, N. Y. bell, Boston, Mass. 


Ring Spinning Spindle for Spinning 
Frames. 647,072. Magloire Brodeur, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Loom-Shuttle. 647,073. Jacob Buser, 
Sesto San Giovanni, Italy, assignor to 
the firm of Siegmund Strauss, Jr., 
Frankfort O. M., Germany, and Milan, Woven Fabric. 647,335. W. T. Smith, 
Italy. Philadelphia, Pa, 

Loom, Swivel. 647,229. G. F. Hutchins, 

Worcester, Mass., issignor to the Yarn, Mechanism for Winding. 648,148 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Geo. Brown and Emil Dick, Auburn 
same place. Me. 


Spinning Machines, Flier for. 648, 200. 
John Good, New York City. 


Looms, Transferrer for Filling Changing. ‘arn Spinning Apparatus. 647,917. G. O. 
647,918. W. FF. Draper, Hopedale, Draper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Mass., and J. H. Northrop, Tustin, the Draper Co., same place and Port- 
Cal., assignors to the Draper Co., land, Me. 

Portland, Me., and Hopedale, Mass. 


Machine, Cloth Measuring. 647,315. D ‘arns, Machinery for Spinning, Draw- 


W. Moore. Kennett. Mo. ing, Doubling and Twisting Textile. 


647,138. Theo. Holmes, Pudsey, and 
Machine, Cop-Winding. 648,134. Vernon Jos. Kitchin and Sam’'l Hargreaves, 
toyle, Paterson, N. J. Leeds, England. 


Wuere? How? Way? Who? 


Where can we get such a machine? 





How can we produce that effect, or color, or fabric? 


Why does this machine run badly, and what can I 
do to fix it? 


Who makes such and such fabrics? 


Such questions and scores of similar ones are constantly arising, and our 
Questions and Answers Department undertakes to answer those relating to 
textile matters, free of any charge, to the best of its ability, and invites such 
correspondence from subscribers. Address the Boston office. 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
620 Atiantic Avenue, Boston. 





TEXTILE BOOKS. 


The following are recent publications, which we will furnish upon receipt of their price. 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning 
Calculations, by William H. Cook, 91 
pages. 

This book gives original calculations re- 
lating to cotton spinning, giving the posi- 
tion of the different pulleys and wheels, 
which are taken into consideration when 
making calculations; and also points 
where the necessary changes are made 
when altering from one count to another. 
Price $1. 


Sizing Ingredients, Size Mixing and 
Sizing. By Hugh Monie, Jr., 63 pages, I) 
lustrated, 

This book is intended to be a complete 
practical work dealing with everything 
relating to the modern processes of siz- 
ing, and takes up such subjects as sizing 
ingredients (flours, softeners, deliquescent 
substances); Size preparations (Chloride 
of Zinc, Whitening material, Percentage 
of size, etc.); Fermentation; Mixing; Con- 
struction of Sizing Machine; Work‘ng of 
the Machine; Definition of Technical 
Terms; Calculation, etc. Price $1.00. 


Practical Mechanics for Textile 
Workers. By George R. Smith, 235 pages. 

This is a valuable work on mechanics, 
pertaining to textile factories. It is writ- 
ten by the assistant lecturer and demon- 
strator in carding and spinning, York- 
shire College, Leeds. The book deals 
with measurements, which. all mill men 
should be able to take accurately; with 
the units and apparatus employed in es- 
timating heat, work and power; the dis- 
turbing influences in a machine which 
go towards making a machine what it is; 
cams, levers, pulleys; gears, shafting, 
belts; transmission of power; hydraulics; 
boilers, fuel, motive power, etc. Price 
$2.50. 

Cotten Spinning. By W. 5. Taggart 
Three volumes. Price $7.50. 

This work treats of the subject in an 
exhaustive way, from tthe first operations 
in the picking, to the last in the spinning 
department. ‘The various parts of the 
subject have been treated in such a man- 
ner that the young student may greatly 
benefit himself and use it as a text-book, 
while the older readers will find in them 
much of interest, in satisfying a desire 
for a fuller knowledge and a more per- 
fect grasp of the principles underlying 
many of the processes in much of the 
mechanism of cotton spinning machinery. 
A spinner can make no mistake in pro- 
curing this work. 

The Student's Cotton Spinning, by 
Joseph Nasmith. 

This is a standard book on spinning. 
{t treats of mixing, opening, scutching, 
carding, card clothing, combing, roving, 
spinning, reeling, waste spinning, etc. 
593 pages. Price $3.00. 


Cotton Weaving and Designing. by 
John R. Taylor, 288 pages, fully illustrated. 


This work is by a well known writer 
and lecturer on this subject, and treats 


of such topics as: Hand and Power 
Looms; Drop and Circular Box Looms; 
Dobbies; Jacquard and Leno Weaving; 
Terry Looms; Principles of Designing, 
Plain and Figured; and Textile Calcula- 
tions. This work i of much value 
Price $2.5 


Woolen Spinning, by Charles Vicker 
man. 


This is a most excellent work for stu- 
dents in textile schools, and for skillful, 
practical men in woolen mills. It takes 
up the principles that underlie the va- 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of manufacture. It has 
chapters devoted to Wool; Wool Sorting; 
Scouring; Bleaching; Mixing, etc., Card- 
ing and Spinning. 362 pages. Price $1.75. 

Jacquard Weaving and Designing, 
by T. F. Bell. 300 pages. Fully illustrated. 

The contents of this work have been 
derived from a long course of art and 
technical training, together with a 
lengthy practical experience in textile 
manufacturing and designing, by the 
author. The descriptions are as concise 
as is compatible witn fairly clear ex- 
planation. Price 


The Mechanism of Weaving, by T. W 
Fox. 

A treatise of 464 pages, presenting exact 
and practical informatien upon the prin- 
ciples of weaving. Takes up such topics 
as Harnesses; Shedding; Dobbies; Jac- 
quards; Card Cutting; Picking: Pickers; 
Swivel Weaving; Beating Up; The Reed; 
Taking-up Motion; Temples; 
and xing of Parts. 256 
Price $2.50. 


Manual of Dyeing, by Knecht, Rawson 
and Loewenthal. In three volumes. 


Decidedly the best work of the kind for 
a proper understanding of the present 
state of the art of dyeing, for the use of 
practical dyers, manufacturers and stu- 
dents. It takes up such subjects as, 
Water; Acids; Alkalies; Mordants; Nat- 
ural and Artificial Coloring Matter; Ma- 
chinery used for dyeing, etc. Has num- 
erous illustrations and specimens of 
dyed fabrics. Price $15.00 


Draw Frames and Fly Frames. By 
Thomas Thornley, 380 pages. 


This is the only work especially de- 
voted to the drawing and roving pro- 
cesses, and is intended to benefit those 
who are directly concerned in the prac- 
tical operation of the machines under 
diseussion, with particular stress on the 
points which will give the best results 
from machines in their actual manipula- 
tion. Among the subjects treated may be 
mentioned the following: Drawing 
Frames; Fly Frames—Winding, Building 
Motion, Differential Motions; Roller Set- 
ting and Drawing; Defective Roving 
Bobbins; How to Put up Frames; etc. 
Price, $3.00. 


Trimming 
illustrations. 


Cotton, 'By ‘Christopher P 
pages, 174 illustrations, 

This Is the most acceptable book on 
this subject that has been published. 
The subject has been presented in a re 
markably attractive style, and ts treated 
in a manner not to be found elsewhere. 
Cotton is considered in its botanica) 
features, its cultivation, preparation for 
the market, and as an article of com- 
merce. A full chapter is given on the 
commercial uses of the seed for oll, ete. 
It is a volume that will be of interest to 
the cotton factor, merchant, broker, and 
all) whose business it is to buy or sell the 
fibre {in its raw or manufactured condi- 
tion. We cannot speak in too flattering 
praise regarding the merits of this book. 
Price $3.00 


Brooks, 384 
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RBUSH & SON MACHINE C0 


OUR SET 
OF 


ULM E FH 

GAL ER pid 

FIRST BREAKER WOOLEN CARD NO. 38. 
Is unsurpassed in every particular, which helps produce good work. 
Built in widths 24, 30, 36, 40, 48 and 60 inches. We build the best 
48 in. and 60 in. cards on the market, with every improvement 
which years of experience has suggested, and of the highest order 
of workmanship. We also build special widths of cards up to and 
including 120 inches. 

We have not the space here to give the complete specifications, 

but our new catalogue tells all about our cards, as well as our com- 
plete line of woolen 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


TWELFTH AND MARKET STS., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Philadelphia Office. 426-430 Bourse. 








THE 
AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 











65 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


ROPE *, TWINES 


SPECIALTIES: ii. 


‘‘AMERICAN’’ TRANSMISSION ROPE. 
SISAL, MANILA AND JUTE BALE ROPE. 
FINISHED INDIA HEMP TWINES. 


Send for... 
“A LITTLE BLUE-BOOK ON ROPE TRANSMISSION.’’ 
SECOND EDITION—-AUCMENTED. 
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D. M. THOMPSON. 


The subject of this sketch, David 
Moulton Thompson, is the president 
of the New England Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association. He was born at 
Great Falls, N. H., where his father 
was actively engaged in cotton manu- 
facturing, and where the son fortu- 
nately had an excellent opportunity, 
early in life, to become thoroughly 
in a business for which his 
fitted 
was to be his life 


trained 


natural aptitudes especially 


and which 
work. He was thoroughly prepared 
for college, but the natural turn of his 
mind toward mecuanical pursuits at- 
tracted him the practical duties of 
He served an apprentice- 
various depart- 


him, 


mill work. 
ship in each of the 
ments of the mill, where he became 
thoroughly posted in the practical de- 
tails of the business, and which ex- 
perience contributed so much to the 
usefulness of his This 
included bleaching and 


later years. 
early service 
finishing, as well as cotton spinning. 
After this work in the mill, he served 
an apprenticeship as a carpenter and 
joiner, also three years’ service in the 
Whitin Machine Works, subsequently 
engaging in cotton manufacturing and 
processes tributary thereto, which in 
cluded an extensive construction of 
mills and 
His knowledge of building and con- 
struction, combined with his technical 


various public buildings. 


knowledge of textile manufacturing, 


naturally led toward the profession of 
mechanical and mill engineering, in 
which he engaged in 1871, building up 
a very large practice; indeed, the fore- 
most of its kind in the country at that 
time. His commissions included some 
of the largest mills in all parts of this 
country and Canada. He visited Eu- 
rope, making a study of European mill 
work himself with 


and familiarizing 


the best foreign methods. 


In 1883, the firm of B. B. & R. Knight 
offered Mr. Thompson the management 
of their various mills, which offer he 
accepted. This firm is the largest 
manufacturer of cotton goods in the 
world, and Mr. Thompson brought to 
the management of the mills a thor- 
ough knowledge of the business and a 
mastery of details. After a very suc- 
cessful service here, of twelve years, he 
accepted the presidency of the Corliss 
Sieam Engine Company, Providence, 
R. I. The first of last January, he re- 
turned to his 
Messrs. B. B. 


former with 
& R. Knight, where 


now, in the prime of a varied and en- 


position, 


ergetic career. in which he has acted 


as a leader and a pioneer in many 


contributing to the ad- 
vancement of American 


branches, 
textile inter- 
ests, he has general management of 
the many mills of this firm. 

In addition to a knowledge of proc- 
and operations of 


the mill, his experience and judgment 


esses mechanical 
have made him a very shrewd buyer 
of materials and supplies. 

Mr. Thompson has always been a 
pubhe spirited man among his fellow- 
citizens, aud has taken great interest 
in the public improvements in the city 
of Providence, especially in connee- 
tiun with the enlargement and broad- 
ening of the streets. He is a man of 
broad intellectual 


scope, which has 


reached out into a wide variety of 
subjects, all of which have been treat- 
ed in a most thorough manner. Mr. 
rnompson has been a member of the 
New 
Association for fifteen years, and on 
the death of 


the con.pletion of his 


Fugland Cotton Manufacturers’ 


President Clarke before 


term, he was 


appointed to fill the vacancy, where 


he has served in a very acceptable 


manner, and at the last meeting he 


was unanimously elected to the office 


of president for the ensuing term. 





NEW ENGLAND COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Annual Meeting, Boston, Mass., April 25, 26, 1900. 


The New England Cotton Manufac- 

held its annual 
in Chipman Hall, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, April 25-26, 
with a large attendance of nyembers, 
whom drawn to this 
meeting on account of the concurrent 
convention of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, of which body they 
are also members. The meeting was 
called promptly on time, at ll a. m., 
Wednesday morning, with President 
D. M. Thompson in the chair. The 
chair appointed a committee to bring 
in a list of officers to serve the associa- 
tion for the coming year. The list that 
was afterwards brought in by the com- 


turers’ Association 


meeting, No. 68, 


some of were 


mittee was approved by the members, 
and the persons named were electea 
as noted below. His Honor, Thomas 
N. Hart, Mayor of the City of Boston, 
was introduced, and extended the 
welcome of the municipality to the as- 
sociation. After this, President 
Thompson delivered his address, an 
abstract of which follows: 

[Through lack of space in this issue 
we are obliged to defer the publication 
of the whole address. ] 

PRESIDENT THOMPSON'S ADDRESS. 

The pleasure of greeting you upon 
this President of your 
Association, elected to fill the vacancy 
for the unexpired term of my lament- 
ed predecessor, is tinged with a feel- 


occasion, as 


ing of sorrow for the loss of one whom 
we all so much honored and esteemed. 

The 
so crude and simple, yet were such as 
enabled the spinning of yarns and the 
manufacture of fabrics by machinery. 
The improvements of the steam en- 
gine and the subsequent inventions 
which rendered its employment as a 
motor for the generation of power 
practicable, marked the entre into an 
era of such marvelous progress as to 
almost bewilder the mind in its con- 


inventions which now appear 


The genius of invention 
has passed the ordinary 
knowledge, its almost infinite appli- 
cation to every condition and sphere 
of industrial activity and to every con- 
ceivable want or necessity of human 
life, whereby ten, a hundred, and even 
a thousand fold has been added to the 
former productions of human labor, is 
impossible to fully comprehend. The 
alarm and horror of the early times 
as to loss of occupations have long 


templation. 


scope of 


since ceased with the demonstrations 
that marvelous 
steadily and surely absorbed and ap- 
propriated to the advancement of 
labor and its elevation to planes of 


these facilities are 


greater comfort and tothe acquis!- 
tions of pleasure and luxuries before 
unknown. 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 

The present conditions of business 
are such as to justify congratulations. 
Its activities are a welcome sight to 
a people who have suffered and strug- 
gled for existence through a long pe- 
riod of financial disaster, of such ex- 
ceptional severity as to imperil vested 
interests and long established indus- 
The records of human suffer- 
wreck of fortunes; the 
suspension of useful occupations and 
the curtailment of production; the ex- 
haustion of the resources and savings 
of labor, and its non-employment, are 
the memories of a past which we 
would fain forget. On the contrary, 
we shall for a long time remember It 
as a period during which vital and 
severe conditions, rather than theories, 
confronted us. 

I am convinced, beyond the question 
of a doubt, that we are upon the 
threshold of a possible revolution of 
former business methods. I feel as- 
sured that almost within our grasp 
are opportunities such as but a few 
years since were scarcely believed 


tries. 


ing, and the 
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possible. The marvelous advances in 


many leading American industries 


justify the desire and early expecta- 
of manufac- 


tion of a large 


products. 


export 
The 
American productions have advanced 


tured facilities for 
so rapidly as to render the acquisition 
of foreign markets a vital necessity. 


Heretofore a general feeling existed 
that such a condition was impossible 
except through a removal of tariffs, 


and the placing of American labor 
upon the level of European conditions. 
We have had sufficient of that experi- 
ence. We believe, as never before, in 
the protection of American labor, and 
in such wise adjustment of tariff as 
will insure the protection of all indus- 
tries so long, and to such extent, as 


protection may be necessary. Our 


present conditions have been created 


only through the system adopted of 


protection. There are many of our 
products which can be exported sub- 
ject to proper influence that will in- 
sure not only permanent employment 
of present labor, but which will per- 
mit of large extension of present man- 
ufacturing plants. 

There is one which I will invite you 
to consider at your convenience. It is 
South 


the question of Northern and 


ern interests engaged in the manufac 
ture of cotton products. 

The natural advantage possessed by 
Southern over Northern mills is by no 
means a menacing or a seriously dis- 
does not 


turbing factor, as it exceea 


4 per cent. The total difference, upon 
the basis of equal conditions of plant, 
will vary from 15 to even 20 per cent. 
Now, it must be apparent that if the 
natural advantage does not exceed 4 
then all 
be abnormal. 


per cent. other differences 


must They are due to 


the less cost of labor, and the larger 
number of hours of running time. This 
condition cannot long endure, and will 
gradually disappear with the exhaus- 
tion of labor, improving conditions of 
and reduction of 


operatives running 


time. It is a question of interest to 


both sections that the truth shall be 


known, because there are other inter- 


ests involved, which are vital and re- 
quire co-operation. 

The conditions I have at first indl- 
cated as likely to obtain in the near 
future, are such as will justify a very 
much larger increase in the number of 
spindles and production than is gener- 
ally believed. It is for the interests of 
that the 
this growth shall be made upon just 


all sections distribution of 


and equitable lines. This will give to 
the South the coarse goods and low 
grade fabrics of medium counts and 
to the North the high grade fabrics of 
medium counts and the fine yarns and 
fabrics. I think this indicates a rea 
condition and an 


sonable equitable 


division. 


Secretary Woodbury read his annual 


report, showing the association with 
a good financial standing and a mem- 
bership of 564. 
A paper was presented by E. W. 
Thomas on 
WASTE IN COTTON MILLS. 


Incident to the various matters of 
importance, which confront the man- 
agers of mills, is the one of the waste 
account. This is of utmost importance 
to the manufacturer in several ways. 

First, the loss beyond the control of 
the manufacturer, due to the condi- 
tion in which the cotton is delivered to 
mill, owing to the very negligent way 


it is protected by covering when com 


* pressed. 


Second, the waste due to the vari- 


ous operations throughout the mill, 


and the duty imposed upon us to bring 
this amount down to the lowest possi- 
ble percentage consistent with quan- 
tity and quality of production. 
Considering the first problem, it is 


common knowledge and experience 


with us all, that no other commodity 


is handled, packed and delivered to 


northern mills in so careless and neg- 


ligent manner as cotton. This, too, 
that all 


must be paid for at full price of act- 


when it is considered tare 
ual contents of the bales; this system 
has prevailed for years, and all kinds 


of arguments have been used to con- 
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vince the producer and shipper to 


give us better protected and better 
ginned cotton, and it is with extreme 
gratification that now a large interest 
has been developed by the producer, 
ginner and factor to give us cleaner 
cotton, free, so far as is possible, from 
as well as bring 


minimum 


sand, dirt, seed, etc., 


ing the tare down to a 
The 
dirt 


time of 


weight. waste from covering, 


hoops, seed, and dust is at the 


present considerable impor- 


tance to the manufacturer, and to 


simply show what it means, I cite the 
following: In one large manufactur- 
ing concern which used in 1899, 71,708 
bales of cotton, 


The Gross Ibs. purchased, 35,987,928 lbs., 71,708 
bales. 
Hoops 
Sacking and ropes.. 915,349 lbs. 
Seed ..... 1,901,276 lbs. 
Dust, etc. 210,056 Ibs. 


531,960 lbs. = 1.484 
2.54% 
5,284 

588 


3,558,641 Ibs. “9.83% 
or per bale 49.62 lbs. Taking this at 
five cents per pound, and deducting 
the amount received for the sale of the 
waste, and the amount lost to this one 
concern for the year would be $167,797. 
loss at 


The computation of the any 


higher average price than five cents 
per pound can be readily computed. 
At five cents per pound this loss to 
the mill was $2.34 per bale. With rea- 
sonably clean cotton and proper cov- 
ering, the projectors of the round bale 
system agreed to give, and have in 
fact accomplished a very great saving. 
It is to be hoped that the success thus 
far assured by them may still be con- 
tinued, and the field fully developed 
by them and others, so that our loss 
from this account 


may be brought 


down to a minimum amount, as the 
present loss sustained by the manufac- 
turers, in the North, amounts at the 
present day to millions of dollars. The 
selling price of bagging, hoops, seed 
and dust does not vary as the price of 
cotton (and 


today is selling at ex- 


tremely low prices), and gives the 
manufacturer but little opportunity to 
recoup in part for the price he has to 
pay for his tare. 

The general classes of waste made 


in the various operations throughout 
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the mill may be classed broadly into 
soft and hard. 

Soft Waste. 
waste are reworked in many mills, es 


Various classes of this 


pecially the card, drawing and roving 
wastes, the manner of working vary- 
ing in different mills. Wherever a 
mill is manufacturing a special kind 
or kinds of fabrics, where card waste 
may be reworked by itself, either in 
filling, or both, the problem 
in a measure takes care of itself; but 
where card strippings, say from finish- 


warp or 


er cards, are injudiciously mixed in 
with regular 


care is used, the tendency is to pro- 


cotton, unless extreme 


duce uneven, unclean, and poor qual 


ity of yarn. The same may be said of 


the reworking of alley, card can, 


drawing and roving waste. Unless 


this waste is properly opened, and the 
whole lot of 
most judiciously 


these classes of waste 


mixed in the bins 
with raw cotton, trouble is sure to en- 
sue. Wherever double carding is in 


operation, the common custom is to 
set apart a certain number of cards to 
each lap doubler, for the purpose of 
using on such cards picker laps made 
entirely of waste, thereby thoroughly 
mixing such waste throughout the lap 
as taken from the doubler, and by the 
time it passes through the railway 
frames obtain a 
most even mixture; but, where single 
carding is in use, then the custom is 
to mix in the picker 
As the honesty of the mixing 
point depends entirely 


head and drawing 


as stated before 
room, 

at that 
the faithfulness of the employees in 


upon 


that department, it cannot always be 
depended upon for thoroughness, and 
in consequence we do not get as good 
mixed or used on 
Not only is 
this true, but we find the same prin 


results as when 


double carding systems. 
ciple in regard to picker lap waste, 

This 
class of waste may become a source 


made in picker and card rooms, 


of trouble from putting too much of 
it through pickers in one lot, without 
thoroughly mixing with raw cotton. 
That and 
manufacturers are to be congratulated 


our Continental foreign 
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on the strict attention they give to 
mixings of all kinds, I submit the fol- 
lowing extract from a foreign paper, 
showing the attention paid to a class 
of reworked lap waste, that but few 
of us in this country take much heed 
of: 

“Lap waste is the remnant or the 
torn ends from good laps. These are 
usually returned and put behind the 
openers with the unopened cotton. The 
disadvantages of this practice are not 
many and serious, but this mixing is 
not to be recommended when a large 
heap of the lap ends is put behind the 
opener without being mixed well with 
the other cotton. This 


careless feeder produces soft places in 


neglect of a 


the rovings and causes serious trouble 
at times by the frequent breakages it 
causes in the card slivers and frames. 
The best way for the proper use of 
this waste is to také it back to the 
mixing room after its proper weight 

It should then 
preparing a new 


is entered in a book. 
be laid over whilst 
mixture in one or two thin layers to 
The 
weight would serve as a healthy check 


ensure its proper distribution. 
on carelessness and neglect. The prin- 
cipal causes of this lap waste are the 
irregular working of the knocking off 
motions at the finisher scutchers, the 
bad state of the lap rods, bad piecing 
at the back of the card, and last but 
not the least important cause is the 
over-abundance of the stock of laps. 
The irregular working of the knock- 
ing off motion, besides its many other 
minor evils, gives irregular lengths of 
laps which have to be sent back in 
deficit in the 
weight fixed by the carder. 


case of an excess or 
The coni- 
cal form of laps caused by irregular 
or reduced draught causes a good deal 
of waste whilst the laps are being un- 
folded at the cards. In some mills the 
lap rods are inserted after the laps are 


knocked off the machines. This prac- 


tice causes a good deal of waste by 


the rod pushing away lumps or bits 
off the lap at the other end from the 
core of the lap. This not only makes 
an uneven finish of the laps, but the 


longer piece of the side that was torn 
off has to be taken away and throwu 
in the waste to make an even piecing 
with the new lap. The best way to 
avoid this mischief is to put the lap 
rod in the hollow lap roller of the ma- 
chine before the lap is knocked off. 
This makes a very decent tail end of 
a good lap. All lap rods should be 


pointed at one end and not formed 


with blunt round edges as are to be 
found in some slovenly managed mills. 
this kind of 
waste lies with the persons who put 
in a new lap at the finish of an old 


one. 


The next check against 


These people without any hesi 
tation take off a half or a quarter yard 
at the finish of a lap, putting it into 
waste, 


and commence piecing up a 


new lap. This is particularly done by 
a can-minder to avoid the running off 
of a lap which would cause waste of 
the card web and the sliver at the 
front. I do not mean to say that all 
laps should be strictly pieced up at the 
This 
would undoubtedly cause some delay, 
to check the 
practice as much as possible. 


finish of the one previous to it. 


but what is wanted is 
Lastly, 


the over-abundance of laps contrib- 


utes also greatly towards the accumu- 


lation of this waste. By having too 


many spare laps you will have to let 


them stand long, which 


causes a 
swelling or bulging out of the lap bot- 


tom either in the blow room or cara 


room. It is, therefore, advisable to 


produce laps according to require 


ments, keeping only a few spare 


ones.”’ 

My own personal opinion is this, 
that all lap waste ought to be worked 
itself, 


with raw cotton, 


into a lap by without being 


mixed and passed 
through but just enough picking ma 
chinery to even it and prepare it in 
lap for carding; then such laps be put 
mixed in 


slivers 


and the 
with those back of 


on cards, 
railway head or 
coarse drawing frames in proper pro- 
I think also that all waste, 
which has been carded once, like the 


portion. 
best strippings, fly, card can, drawing 


and roving waste, and clearer waste 
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should be worked entirely independent 
It 
does not seem to be a necessity to re- 
pick, or to put through carding agaiv. 
Some kind of a machine with an ap- 
ron and drawing rolls controlled by a 


of being mixed with raw cotton. 


sensitive evener, and a delivery on to 
the apron 
that woolen cards are fed automatical- 
ly (the machine to have coiler can sys- 


controlled in similar way 


tem), the sliver produced from such 
taken the back of 
the drawing frames can be used. My 


reason for this system would be to ob- 


machine to .be to 


viate the disposition, now existing in 
picker rooms, to not thoroughly dis- 
tribute this of with 
worked cotton into openers; also, that 


class waste un- 
there is in many mills too much card 
can and drawing waste sent back to 
picker, through carelessness of draw: 
ing frame and slubber tenders in mak- 
of 


heavy sliver is to be 


ing an amount 
Where light or 
removed from can for any reason, a 


over can waste. 


great many more yards are ordinarily 
removed than is necessary; also, that 
the slubber tender is too often prone 
to empty out of a nearly discharged 
can the few yards in bottom by turn- 
ing it out and putting it into waste 
can. Whenever the percentage of this 
of certain 
amount, surely it cannot and will not 
work well when mixed with unwork- 


It is true, however, that iv 


class waste is above a 


ed cotton. 
is far better to have the operative re 
move too much sliver when single has 
been made than too little. 

With the systems above described, 
the idea would be to work such cotton 
as was taken from the bale through 
without any mixing of waste stock of 
any nature, believing that such work 
ing would give the very best results, 
and as even yarn as is possible to ob 
tain with our present imperfect sys- 
tem of picking and carding. 

Some mills have machinery to break 
up broken cop filling and ring filling 
waste. There is some doubt in many 
manufacturers’ 


this is 


minds as to whether 
but 


that it does warrant reworking rather 


economical, others assert 
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than selling as cop waste. This is pos- 
sible where it can be put into goods 
that not call for especially even 
yarns, but it is a mistake to try to re- 
work it in mixtures with raw cotton. 
It ought to be mixed with drawing 
and card can waste, and then worked 


do 


as stated above. Oily card and clean, 
soft waste, either clean or dirty, may 
be worked up to good advantage with 
special Continental 
this latter 


and today our very low grades 


machinery. Our 


friends are specialists in 
process, 
of waste are imported into Germany, 
England and Russia, to be reworked 
into. yarns and goods of a fairly com- 
mercial quality to demand a price far 
the 


from which they are made, plus the 


above market price of the stock 


cost of production. We, in this coun- 
try, are in the background of maunt- 
facturing in regard to the proper and 
Cotton 
as handled in the market (especially 


practical use of waste. waste 
some kinds) is a drug, and commands 
low price; many of the uses to which 
it was formerly put, have been aban- 
doned and something else substituted. 

The question for any manufacturer 
whether under the cir. 
cumstances the of 
all kinds and from 
his standard goods, the better quality 


to consider is 
absolute removal 


classes of waste 
of same to be obtained thereby, would 
not sufficient 


him 


be of interest to have 


invest in such few special ma- 


chines as he would purchase to handle 


all his waste as a specialty, the yarns 


from which to be 


be 


into cones fo 
up 


put 


sale, or to worked other 
classes of goods that might be woven. 

Of the both 
soft has been 


sensibly 


into 


waste made in 


the 


mills, 


and hard, amount 
by the improve- 
for the last 20 


The substitution of the revoly 


decreased 


ments in machinery 
years. 
ing top card, as compared with double 
carding, or even with 
of the type, 
shows a very marked decrease in card 
waste. The use of 12-inch cans for 10- 


inch on 


heavy 
& Pevey 


single 


carding, Foss 


ecards and drawing frames, 
the metallic roll on drawing frames, 


the working of larger bobbins on the 
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intermediate and finer processes of 
roving machinery, larger bobbins on 
spinning and spooling, more length of 
yarn on warper and loom beams, ring 
filling for mule cops; all these have 
contributed each in their proportion. 
Much credit 


done in this line. 


is due to what has been 
Still we are not sat- 
for, 
with all the improved machinery, with 
the 
that 
appalling. 
We must 
tive to bring the loss of 


isfied, and perhaps reasonably so, 


best of stock, we sometimes feel 


our waste account is something 


now treat with the opera- 


waste lower, 


if possible. How can this be done? 


Presumably, in all up-to-date managed 


mills, certain rules are understood to 


be enforced, made and intended to 


work to the end of economy in pre 


venting the making of 
the 
point. 


waste beyond 
lowest legitimate or 
Whether these rules, if strictly 


adhered to, 


practical 


would or would not prove 


efficacious depends entirely upon all 
the parties concerned inside the mill. 
It has been stated, and it is undoubt- 
edly true, that a too rigid enforcement 
of rules pertaining to this subject, does 
the 
More particularly 


not produce result sought for. 


true is this where 


cop filling is used in weave room; also 
good, 


on spoolers, slashers, ete. A 


properly built cop, and a good, prop- 


erly built overseer, are indispensable 


in a weaving plant, if a minimum 


amount of waste is to be found in 
weave rooms. 

Ata meeting of this association some 
few years since, in fact, in 1896 at the 
Profile House, this question was dis 
cussed by quite a number of our mem 
were described 


bers; various methods 


and suggestions made. It would seem 


that the consensus of opinion was to 


the point of impressing, first, upon the 


employees 


the 


mjlls of every ounce of 


the 
made, 
and that the responsibility should be 
borne not only by thé operative, but 


loss to 


monetary 


waste 


by section men, fixers, second-hands 
and overseers. Indeed, in this matter, 
superintendents and agents should be 
included. In of fact little 


point too 
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the 
nine cases out 


attention 
waste. In 
waste 


is given to subject of 
of ten, the 
often 


house 


visited 
Oftentimes the boiler 


house is not 
enough. 
is made a receptacle for waste of all 
kinds, perhaps in no great quantities 
at a time, but when computed for the 
Oily 


waste and dirty sweepings start a fire 


six months means a good deal. 
in boilers as easy as most any mate- 
rial, so firemen say. In these times of 
competition, not only with our neigh- 
but 
joining states, it is an imperative duty 


bor at hand, with others in ad- 


to produce our goods of strictly first 


class quality, and of watching what 
might be considered the smaller things 
the 


of the canals and 


about the concern. In one sense, 
boiler house, banks 
rivers, mouth of sewers, and waste 
house, are nearly as important to look 
out for as is the handling and inspec 
tion of cloth in the cloth room; for in 
these places may be found generally 
the the 
only in yarn wastes, but also wastes 
The 


at the North, remain in the 


waste products of mill, not 


in supplies of various kinds. 
longer we, 
manufacturing business, the more and 
more must we have in mind the most 
rigid methods of economy, and certain- 
ly one of the places wherein improve- 
ment can be made is the thorough 
handling of the waste products of the 
mill, and prevention of excesses. 

Is there any more important subject 
First, the 


waste. See- 


for discussion than this? 


prevention of excessive 


ond, the most practical utilization of 


it when made. 


The following paper was presented 
by William Whittam, Jr., on 


LATIN AMERICAN TRADE IN COTTON 


GOoops 
Happily, at this time one cannot lay 


so much stress upon the immediate 
necessity for the expansion of trade in 
cotton markets ow- 
state of 
demand 


productive 


fabrics in foreign 


ing to an apparent chronic 
stagnation in the domestic 
The 


capacity of 


rapidly increasing 


our southern neighbors, 


and the evident trend of many of their 
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mills to turn their attention to the 
finer grades of fabrics will certainly 
at no distant date, force our manufac- 
turing corporations to seriously take 
up this matter, if a healthy condition 
of trade is to be maintained. It has 
been computed that the south will add 
2,000,000 to the number of spindles 
now in operation, during the current 
year, and should this rate of increase 
be maintained for another year or 
two, the result cannot but be most 
prejudiced to the industry throughout 
the country, if our own people only, 
are to be relied upon as extensively 
as has been done in the past, to con- 
sume practically the whole output. 

We have in Latin America some 
65,000,000 of people, each individual 
being a potential customer for our 
products. The average total value of 
the imports of cotton goods by these 
countries is approximately $79,200,000 
this being the value of the goods in 
the countries of origin. 

Assuming that these goods, averag- 
ing gray, white, colored and printed, 
cost six cents per yard and that they 
weigh five yards to the pound; let us 
see how many spindles could be kept 
in operation if this country could se- 
cure one-half of these markets. Sev- 
enty-nine pounds per spindle per an- 
num is given as the average produc- 
tion for the mills of this country. 
This then would require 1,450,000 
spindles, or very nearly as many spin- 
dles as were in operation in the south 
ern states ten years ago. The value 
of our annual sales of cotton goods in 
these countries during the decade end- 
ing 1898 was only $4,650,000 and this 
amount is only a trifle over five per 
cent. of their total imports of cottons. 
This value was about equally divided 
between colored and uncolored cotton 
cloths. In other words we sold to 
Latin America rather less than six 
per cent. of their total purchases of 
manufactures of cotton. 

One important fact to remember is, 
that the bulk of the South American 
demand is for cheap and showy goods, 


and until we are not only prepared, 


but also willing to meet the demand 
we cannot hope to meet with any con- 
siderable degree of success. The prac- 
tice of Leavily sizing the warps, in or- 
der to cheapen the prices at which 
goods can be sold will doubtless have 
to be adopted by the coarser mills 
The ethical 
side of the question of adulteration 


who decide to compete. 


does not concern us, 8O long as our 
customers know that the fabrics are 
adulterated, and I assure you that 
they do know this, quite as well as 
does the producer, and so familiar are 
they with the subject, that any at- 
tempt to foist such goods upon them 
as “pure size” expecting to receive 
for the extra adulterants the price of 
good cotton, would be fatal to the fu- 
ture chances of securing trade of any 
firm who should be so foolish as to 
make it. It is certainly a fact that 
the preference is for goods having the 
full appearance and “clothy feel,’’ pro- 
duced by heavy sizing. The lower 
prices of this grade are also practical- 
ly necessary to the “peon”’ class. 

We are very much behind our com- 
petitors in many details, which might 
seem unimportant, but which in real- 
ity have much to do with successful 
competition; the marking of goods and 
pieces is a case in point. American 
goods are very generally marked in 
English, being consequently quite un- 
intelligible to the consumer. Trade 
marks should be in Spanish, and 
lengths and widths expressed in the 
terms of the standard in common use 
in the country to which they are sent, 
the “vara” (vara=yard) being the 
term generally employed. In ten 
countries there are no less than eight 
standard vara measures, ranging from 
32.87 inches to 34 inches. It is cus- 
tomary with European merchants to 
mark each piece with the name of the 


importer, and occasionally some spe- 
cial trade mark of the importer is 
placed on the goods, a small extra 


charge being usually made to cover 
the actual expense of doing the work. 

Invoices must be made out in Span- 
ish and prices, ete., also expressed in 
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terms of the monetary system of the 
country to which they are sent. 

The proper packing of goods is a 
matter of first importance; duties are 
collected on weights, 


usually gross 


therefore everything possible should 
be done to lighten the weight of every 
bale, aJl unnecessary boards, stiff pa 
per, binders, ete., being left out. 
South America is generally very. 
mountainous and comparatively with- 
out railroad facilities, and cart roads; 
interior transportation being generally 
done by means of donkeys over mere 
bridal paths through the mountains, 
cases being for this reason utterly im 
possible. Burlaps and waterproof *pa 
per are used entirely for covering, and 
each package should weigh about 150 
pounds. Lack of proper docks, and 
landing by lighter through the surf is 
common and this in conjunction with 
frequent and serious delays and ex- 
posure of packages to a tropical sun 
and torrential rains on the wharves, 
and also during a lengthy journey into 
the interior taking 
for its accomplishment 


often several 


weeks makes 


the necessity of a perfectly water 
proof bundle paramount. As m tie 
case of special marking, so with pack 
ing, it is usual to make a small extra 
charge, for specially packing goods for 
these markets. From $1.00 to $2.00 
per bale is the amount usually debit- 
ed for the extra cost of packing. Bales 
ought to contain an assortment of pat- 
terns, so as to permit of their being 
sent directly to the branch establish 
ments of the importing house, or to 
the retailer in the interior without re 
assortment. 

Extended credits are the rule, six 
months being the average time re- 
quired and given: many interior mer 
with this 


them, frequently pay for their goods 


chants, even time allowed 
before they come to hand, owing to 
slow transportation and the frequent 
delays already mentioned; after all, 
the matter of giving extended credits 
is merely a question of profit, and if 
find the trade 
risk be- 


European merchants 


protitable, prices, terms and 
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ing taken into consideration, and fight 
as keenly as they do, this feature can 
not surely be an insurmountable ob 
stacle to us; we are undoubtedly bad 
ly handicapped by the entire lack of 
direct banking facilities, almost every 
dollar we exchange, having to pass 
through London, and in its passage a 
bit is chipped from it; the enormous 


annual tribute we thus pay to the 
London bankers could just as well be 


kept at home. 


Foster, 


A paper prepared by M. F. 


was then read on 


SOUTHERN MILL MANUFACTURING. 

The rise and progress of cotton man 
ufacturing in the cotton producing 
states has been marked by the most 
rapid and the greatest growth of any 
industry in the history of the world. 
efforts made to manufac- 
South 


The early 


ture cotton goods in the met 


with signal failure and at the com- 


mencement of the civil war the busi- 
ness was considered of very little 
importance. 

The 


stayed from the mill at their pleasure 


operatives before the war 
and it was doubtful if on any morning 
a sufficient number reported for work, 
and to be able to keep the machinery 
running it became necessary to send 
out to the houses and upon the street 
The conditions 


to drum in recruits. 


brought changed 


that state of 


about by the war 
things. <All able bodied 
men were conscripted and those want 
ed for cotton mills were detailed for 
that work. 


that 


The instruction given was 


when the men were no longer 


wanted for that work they should be 
turned over to the nearest conscript 


office. Most of the men employed in 


the cotton mill did not want to be sol- 


diers and the fear of being enrolled 


into service prompted them to subject 


to the proper discipline and at the 


close of the war labor was well or- 


ganized and in condition to operate 


the mills successfully. It was then 
that cotton manufacturing began to be 
a profitable business in the South and 


the few mills which survived the war 
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and 
made 
holders. 


under good management 
great dividends to the 
The these 
stimulated the investment of capita) 
in the business, and new mills rapidly 
increased in the neighborhood of those 
which 
The mill operative had come out of his 
unpolished state by his surroundings 
in and out of the mill. Most manufac- 
turing places in the South now have 


were 
stock - 


success of mills 


had been the most successful. 


schools and churches supported large- 
ly by owners of the cotton mills. Li- 
braries and places of amusement are 
also put within the reach of the oper- 
atives and it can be said that a con- 
siderable part of the cotton mills south 
have as competent and well trained 
operatives as can be found anywhere. 

In looking upon the rise and ‘prog- 
the 


South we are led to believe that the 


ress of cotton manufacturing in 
coarser fabrics of cotton goods will be 
manufactured there, the only doubtful 
issue that ever presented itself having 
been the labor question. But that long 
since has ceased to be a cause of ap- 
While the 
cheap labor and 


prehension. question of 


longer hours for a 


day’s work in some localities in the 


South gives considerable 


weight to 


the matter, yet, in fact, it does not 


enter much into the future prospects 


in favor of the 
The 


mill. 
sufficient 


Southern cotton 


labor element when of 


strength will not fail to secure for 
themselves all the rights and privi- 
leges which have been obtained 


legislation in the 
land States. 


through New Eng- 
It will probably be many 
years before the same adverse legisla- 
tion will be inaugurated South that is 
the 
England, as 


forced 
in New 


being upon manufacturers 


there are other 
and more diversified interests that will 
absorb and divert their attention from 
the mill operative. The small farmers 
in the South are removing to the man- 
ufacturing places where they can bet- 
ter support their families. 


the cotton mills to stay. 


They go to 


The necessities of life for the south- 
ern mill operative are less than for the 
New England mill operative, cheaper 
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rent, fuel and provisions enter largely 
into the matter of living, together 
with the fact that the southern mill 
operative seldom provides for the 
future. His present wants are first 
The 
will be regulated much upon the basis 


and foremost. scale of wages 
of the operative’s wants and the sup- 
ply. The South 


adapted to 


climate well 
manufacturing 
work 
heat 


has a 
cotton 
where nine months in the year 


is conducted without artificial 
and with open doors and windows. 
The finer grades of yarn will follow 
closely upon the coarser grades and 
the South 
petitor with New England in the man- 
ufacture of The 
takes that have been made in building 


will become a sharp com- 


those goods. mis- 
small mills operated with limited capi- 
tal will not be repeated so much in the 
future, but the larger and well equip- 
ped cotton mill with ample capital will 
become the future mill of the South. 


The New 
not be slow to protect his business and 


England manufacturer will 


will change the product of his machin- 


ery to the finer and more improved 


grades of goods and thus hold on to 
his business and realize profit to his 
investment. 

The 


learn before he becomes convinced that 


southern manufacturer has to 
it is the favorable conditions that sur 


round him that makes his business a 
success and not altogether in his abil- 
As the condl- 


tions change and the margin of profits 


ity as a manufacturer. 
decreases, he will be led to look about 
him and learn to practice greater econ- 
omy in conducting the details of his 
business. While there are many mills 


in the South where the best of man- 
has introduced, there 
that managed in the 


most primitive manner by men having 


agement been 


are others are 
the control who have picked up the 
limited knowledge they have of the 
business from second and third rate 
men who happened from time to time 
to be in their employ, and in many 
cases been dismissed for cheaper men. 
There are many small mills in the 


South that cannot under the best man- 
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agement be operated successfully in 
comparison with the better equipped 
mills controlling better skilled labor. 
time 
They 


It will only be a question of 
when these mills will be closed. 
will not survive legislation for shorter 
hours of labor and other restrictions 
that will be forced upon them by labor 
demands. The quality of their prod- 
uct will 
from the dealer and consumer which 


meet with greater criticism 


will either throw their goods out of 
the market or result in such a mark 
down in price as to leave no profit to 
the manufacturer. The mills 
backed up by ample capital will con- 
tinue to compete with the best mills 


larger 


in the with continued pros- 
perity and aid in building up the new 
South. The 


manufacturing in the South has done 


country 


introduction of cotton 
more to improve the condition of the 
poorer class of white people than any 
other movement that has visited them. 

The question of using colored opera- 
southern cotton 

The 
negro will not work alongside. 
affiliate will not be to 
any 


tives in mills is yet 


unsolved. white man and the 
They 
do not and 


gether in labor organization. 
Those mills that employ colored labor 
can work nothing else. When the sup- 
ply of native white labor becomes ex- 
hausted in the South the manufactur- 
ers will not hesitate to fill their mills 
with colored operatives which will 
readily be secured at low wages and 
be used to advantage in the mannfac- 
ture of the common grades of cotton 
goods. If the 


white man wants and must have, the 


negro has what the 


white man will be sure to get it and 
use it, 


The Wednesday afternoon session 
with a paper by Dr. W. P. 
Wilson, of the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Museum, on Export Opportunities 
in Manufactured Cotton, followed by 
& paper by J. H. Burghardt, on Belt 


opened 


This will 
issue. 


ing, From Hide to Pulleys. 
appear in our next month’s 
Papers read on Lighting Buildings, by 
Refracted Daylight Through Luxfer 
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Prisms, by George K. Maltby, and on 
Warming and Ventilation of Mills, by 
Prof. S. Homer Woodbridge, will ap- 


pear in subsequent numbers of this 
magazine. 

Thursday’s morning session opened 
with an address by His Honor, John 
L. Bates, Lieutenant Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, fol- 
lowed by a paper by John B. Cudlip, 
on 


SYSTEMS OF PAYMENT ON MULES 


The three general methods of pay- 
ing mule spinners in force throughout 
the country are: daily wages; as much 
money per pound of yarn spun; and 
the hanks per spindle as indicated by 
the hank clock on the front steel roll- 
er, or the number of stretches as 
shown by the back shaft stretch indi- 
cator, 


The system of paying by the 


day is in quite general force, and 


While there are some decided draw- 
backs to its use, yet under favorable 
cenditions it works about as well as a 
piece-work system. One trouble with 


the standing pay system is that in 
rooms where it is in force the overseer 
will generally find it more difficult to 
get the maximum production from the 
mules at all times, because the feel- 
ing that the pay is there whether the 
mules run or not is very apt to make 
the spinners who are a bit lazy rather 
about 


slow keeping their mules run- 


ning during working hours, and when 
the work is spinning badly they are 
perhaps more liable to anchor up tbeir 
mules in order to get straightened out, 
than to put up a fierce effort to get 


their work up and keep their mules 
going. These objections do not amount 
to a great deal or carry much weight 
in thoroughly well run rooms; more 
especially is this true of good hosiery 
yarn mills where really bad running 
does not coeccur often, 


work very 


Where there is a great deal of chang- 
ing both in numbers and roving, such 
as there always is in a colored mill 
making a wide variety of goods and 
spinning its filling out of stock-dyed 
cotton, the simplest and probably the 
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best method of payment is to give 


standing wages. When piece work is 
in force in a room of this description 
it is a great deal of work and more or 
less difficult to keep track and make 
the proper allowances for all ihe 
changing. 

In rooms where so much per pound 
is paid the most general way to get at 
the pounds spur by each spinner is to 
weigh off the work from each pair 
and deduct so many pounds as the ay- 
erage tare for the weight of each box, 
actual weight of 


or by taking the 


each empty box, which has been 
weighed and marked when new. A 
great objection to this system is the 
large amount of labor involved in do- 
ing the weighing, and the fact that it 
is almost impossible to keep the tare 
In handling the 
when they go 
after a few 


use you will find a 


of the boxes right. 
and 
into the 


bores, especially 


steam chest, 
weeks’ or months’ 
good many boxes with pieces broken 
off, or 
paired by nailing a false end in, thus 
heavier than 


perhaps they have been re- 
the boxes are lighter or 


their accepted weight. The spinners 
realize this very keenly and as a re- 
sult the longer headed ones are con- 
stantly on the alert to 
heavy boxes. While there may not 
be a great deal of actual loss to the 
mill, in fact if the boxes are light the 
mill gains that much, yet it is a rather 
for it certainly 


secure good 


dear gain gives the 
spinners more or less good grounds to 
little unfairly 


There is an- 


consider themselves a 
treated in the matter. 
other side to this method of paying 
which is, that a mule may be changed 
teeth lighter 


pinion, and 


number of 
draft 
the yarn still be called the same num- 
When 


a tooth or a 
or heavier on the 
ber for convenience, this is 
done it is somewhat unfair to either 
the mill or to the spinner. Where the 
change is made on the light side the 
spinner knows he has to run his mules 
so many stretches longer to get the 
same number of pounds; on the other 
hand when the change is made on the 


heavy side the mill is really paying 
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more than the agreed price per pound 
for the spinning. 

In the system of payment by the 
hank clock on the front roll or the 
indicator on the back 


there is no possibility of a mistake in 


stretch shaft, 
getting the product of the mules un- 
less the overseer puts down the fig- 
ures incorrectly, and it is impossible 
for the spinner to beat the mill by 
turning his clock by hand when the 
mule is stopped, because the Orme in- 
cast iron hous- 
clock, 
which the end of the steel roller car- 
from 


dicators now have a 


ing attached to the through 


rying the driving worm runs; 
the nature of the construction of the 
back shaft indicator it 
to monkey with it 
stretches than the mule has actually 
run. This truth- 
fulness is an extremely valuable fea- 
ture to the mill, as it insures that the 
mill actual 
work done, and that the spinners have 
paid for just what they 


is impossible 
and show more 


feature of absolute 


records show only the 


only been 
have spun. 


The paper read on Methods of Cost 
Finding in Cotton Mills, by Wm. G. 
Nichols, was an exceedingly valuable 
entitled to a fuller report than 
at this time. We 


one, 
can be given to it 
shall give it future issue. 
Papers on the Application of Mechani- 
eal Draft to Stationary Boilers, by 
Walter B. Snow, and on The Height 
and Area Required for Chimney Draft, 
by H. G. Brinckerhoff, will also ap- 
pear in subsequent issues. 


space in a 


The afternoon session of Thursday 
opened with a Alfred E. 
Adams, on 


paper by 


RING SPINNING. 
The gravity spindle, of some type, 
Bolsters 
should fit closely in the rail. Spindles 
Whorls should 
from 


is in general use today. 
set perfectly plumb. 


be exact in diameter, distance 
centre of whorl to centre of cylinder 
shaft alike for 
making it practicable to 
that are marked, and assuring an even 


pull on the 


every spindle, thus 


use bands 


tension or band, when 
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knots are tied on the mark, thus avoid- 
ing undue wear and saving power. 
The ring rails should not be over 
eight feet in length, and cast so that 
when finished and placed on frames, 
they will be perfectly level on top and 
being 


straight on the sides, without 


peaned. Over two rods to a rail are 
not advisable. When three are used, 
the rails are more apt to dwell, caus- 
ing badly filled bobbins, thus making 
waste. A slightly tapered hole on the 


under side of rail, where it rests on 
lifting rods, will avoid any binding or 
dwelling, where two rods are used, 
due to the frame being slightly out of 
level. 

The best wearing rings are so tem- 
pered that they cannot be cut with a 
file. The flanges should gauge alike 
in width and thickness. Also the ribs 
connecting the flanges should be ex 
actly the same thickness in every ring. 
The nearer to a standard these dimen- 
sions are, the smoother the traveler 
will run and the longer it will wear, 
which means less waste, and more 
spindles run by spinners. 

A ring out of 


traveler to vibrate, thus wearing the 


level will cause the 


traveler and ring faster than a travel- 
er running on a ring which is out of 
round. In plate 
holders, the frequently 


putting rings into 
holders are 
sprung if the rings are put in taut. 
Then 


screwed 


when placed on the rails and 


down, they are frequently 
found to be out of level. 

Thread guides should be made of 
not less than No. 8 wire and screwed 
into thread boards as taut as possible. 
In new frames, the guides should not 
be turned in so far as when being set, 
it becomes necessary to draw them 
out, thus loosening them. 

Top rolls should be uniform in size, 
and covered in the best possible man- 
ner, especially for high speed and fine 
yarns. The very best of all wool cloth 
not less than twenty-two ounces per 
should be The skins 
should be carefully selected. Cots not 
drawn on too taut. Cushion is neces- 


sary for light weighting of rolls. The 


yard, used. 
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rolls will last longer, power is saved 
and a better quality of yarn assured. 
preferable for 
spinning yarns up to 60s or even high 


Long boss rolls are 
er. Above 30s the best results are ob- 
tained by not middle 


rolls, and setting the rolls as close to- 


weighting the 


gether as the staple will admit of. 
Ring rails on filling frames should 
traverse running 
and quick when running up. Running 
down slow is to avoid any extra strain 
on the yarn when changing direction. 
It also assures the use of a slightly 
heavier thus 


slow, when down, 


traveler, winding the 


yarn on bobbin harder, securing a 
yarn. Filling bob- 


bins should never be wet, except they 


greater length of 
are enameled. Enameled bobbins do 
not catch and hold the thread as read- 
ily when doffing. 

Spindle banding should be made 
from good strong staple cotton, using 
aun 8 or 10 hank roving. Not twisted 
hard on fly frames. 

Following Mr. Adams's 


paper was 


one by Henry I. Harriman, on 

THE HARRIMAN AUTOMATIC LOOM, 
of which an abstract follows. 

It may that at 
the present time no subject is receiv- 


safely be asserted 
ing more careful consideration than 
that of weaving. In its essentials the 


power loom has changed little since 
the date of its invention. It has been 
the details of the let-off 
the take-up 


parts 


made heavier 


and and the numerous 


other have been changed in 
their degree of efficiency, but little in 
their method of operation. 

The chief feature of novelty claimed 
for the loom which is the subject of 
this paper is the fact that ample time 
is taken for the resupplying of filling. 
To secure this end three methods have 
The 
to a complete standstill, a filled shut- 


been adopted. loom is brought 


tle exchanged for a spent one and the 


loom automatically restarted; or the 


picking is suspended for a series of 
picks 
to fifteen to twenty 


the speed of the loom reduced 
revolutions per 
minute. the shuttle changed and the 
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loom restarted at its normal speed; or 
lastly, the picking is suspended and 
the shuttle shifted from the station- 
ary magazine to the moving lay, am- 
ple time being given for such opera- 
tion because of the suspension of the 
picking. 
Experience has that 
the speed of all automatic looms now 


demonstrated 


running must necessarily be less than 
the speed of the modern plain loom. It 
is doubtless possible in an _ experi- 
mental way to run a shuttle or bobbin 
shifting loom at a speed of 200 picks 
a minute, but no mill in the country 
has ever succeeded in doing so day in 
and day out, week in and week out, 

yet how 

where for 


humerous are the cases 


years at a time whole 


rooms of common looms have aver 


aged this great speed. In the case of 
this automatic loom it can be readily 
seen that there is no relation between 
the speed and the mechanism supply- 
ing the filling. They are entirely sep- 
arate and distinct, one running only 
while the other is still; and as the 
loom must stop to change its shuttle 
it is clear that the change can take 
place as easily in one whose speed is 
225 as in one running 100 picks less. 

The 


loom to the weaving of twill or dobby 


adaptation of an automatic 
goods necessitates mechanism to pre- 
vent miss picks, and the means adopt- 
ed to this end are the natural out- 
growth of the method of resupplying 
While the loom is still it is 
practical to bring into play many op- 


weft. 


erations which would be absolutely 
impossible on a running loom, and ad- 
vantage has been taken of this fact. 

As the operations are entirely auto- 
matic the first pick of the new shut- 
tle will enter the shed in which the 
filling 


there will thus be 


exhausted and 
a partial double 
pick but no miss pick. By a proper 


previous was 


adjustment pawl 
and the let-off this double pick will 
not be noticeable; and for the major- 
ity of common twill and multiple har- 
ness goods this method of pick finding 
As is well known, on 


of the compositing 


is satisfactory. 


many classes of goods the weaver 
does not take the pains to accurately 
match the filling but after springing 
the loom to the proper position throws 
her shuttle through the entire shed, 
doing by hand what is here done au- 
tomatically. It is not claimed that 
this system of pick-finding is perfect 
for all grades of goods; but that it 
does apply to many has been shown 
in actual operation; and its advan- 
tages are, that it gives no waste of 
filling, that it requires no special bob- 
bin or shuttle, and that its mechan- 
isin is exceedingly simple. 

The tundamenutal characteristic of 
this loom is the time element and its 
operations are easy because they are 
slow and because they are independ- 
The 


use of common shuttles, common bob- 


ent of the weaving functions. 
bins, and 
kinds, the 
and bobbin filling, the high speed of 


common supplies of all 


interchange between cop 
the loom, the simplicity of setting and 
method of finding the pick are all di- 
rectly connected with and largely due 
to the fact that ample time is given 
for all operations. 


The last session of the meeting was 


closed with papers on Cotton Mixing, 
by Frank M. Messenger, and on The 
Value of a Horse Power, by Samuel 
Webber, 
later issues. 


which will be published in 
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THE CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS. 


The fifth annual convention of this 


association, which includes 


important 
in its membership over 1200 manufac 
turers in different lines of business, 
was held in Boston on April 24, 25 and 
26. ‘The importance of the convention 
was recognized by the mayor, who 
called 


sentative 


together a committee of repre 


Boston citizens, to whom 


Wis entrusted the task of properly en 


tertaining the visitors \ large fund 


was subscribed by the citizens and 


probably no gathering of manufactur 


ers was ever more cordially welcomed 


or more entertained n 


hospitably 
Boston. 
The business sessions of the conven 


held 


noon, and on Tuesday evening 


and after 
a Bo 


enter 


tion were morning 


hemian smoker and vaudeville 


tendered to the 


Wednes 
held, at 


tauinnient were mem 


bers in the Bijou Theatre. 


day a pubiic meeting was 


which a number of prominent speak 


ers spoke on the possibilities of the 
expansion of export trade in the dif 


ferent lines of business. The meeting 


terminated on Thursday evening, 


when a reception and banquet 


given in Mechanics’ Hall by the citi 
England to the visiting 


were 


zens of New 


nine hundred 
Wolcott pre 


and speeches of national import 


Which 


members, at 
were hix-Goy. 


sided 


were 


present. 


made by a number of distin- 


including Secretar- 
avd Lone, the 
W oodruff 


Ting 


LUISIVE ad speaukel S. 


leS Gag hoot Chinese 


minister, Lieut.-Goy. and 
Tiat of Wu 


espec iaily 


others, Fang 


was 


and contained 


lliteresting 


much svunbd advice to American man 


ufacturers who are looking for Chin- 


ese trade. 
committee took 


ladies’ 


in efhicient 


charge of the visiting ladies accom- 


panying members, and drives, recep 
tion parties and luncheons fully oceu- 
pied their time. 
rhe 


topics of far-reaching national import, 


convention discussed many 
and its proceedings will have import- 
ant influence in forwarding the desired 
ends. 

Che introduction of a resolution ree- 
ommending the ratification of 


ciprocity treaty now pending between 
France stirred 
The 
the 
ratification of the treaty, and their 
Mr. C. H. Harding, of 


made an argu- 


States and 
deal of 
manufacturers 


the United 
up a great controversy. 
textile opposed 
spokesman, 


Philadelphia, earnest 
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ment in behalf of restricting the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity to the exchange of 
non-competing goods, and pointed out 
that the knit 
French 
based on this principle. He wanted a 
proviso inserted in the resolution, call- 
ing for the withdrawal from the 
treaty of 


goods features of the 


reciprocity treaty were not 


the concessions granted on 
cotton losiery and knit goods. Many 
speeches were made for and against 
the resolution, its advocates claiming 
that in view of the great advantages 
accruing in most other lines of busi- 
ness, the treaty should be passed in 
order that the greater benefits might 
be obtained, even if there were some 
lesser evils, and it was suggested that 
after this treaty was passed, another 
supplementary treaty might be nego 
tiated to correct its defects. The reso- 
lution was finally carried with the ad 
ditional amendment that the interests 
which would suffer under the pending 
treaty be brought to the attention of 
Washington authorities with the re 
that 


supplementary treaty. 


quest they be provided for in a 

Other important resolutions adopted 
were those urging that a commission 
be appointed by President McKinley 
to study the industrial conditions of 
the Orient, favoring free public com 
mercial education; the creation of a 
national 
commerce by 


government department of 
the pending bill in the 
senate; favoring the pending shipping 
bills: and favoring the Isthmian canal 
bill: 


ministration on the successful 


congratulating the present ad 
diplo- 
matic efforts to establish the “open- 
door” system of commerce in China; 
petition to congress for the prepara- 
ratification of 


tion and a reciprocal 


trade treaty with Canada; approving 
the opening of competing cable lines 
between the United States, Cuba and 
Porto Rico. 

The importance of the work accom 
plisiied by the National Association of 
Man facturers can hardly be over- 
estimated. Although it has been in 
existence but five years, it has already 
accomplished wonders in facilitating 


export trade. It has established a 
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warehouse in Venezuela, where Amer- 
ican goods may be exhibited and sold. 
It has still 
more iniportaut warehouse in Shang- 
hai, China, from: which great 


recently established a 
results 
are expected, and it has in contempla- 
tion the establishment, at an early 
date, of another warehouse on the 
continent of Europe, 
Hiamburg. 


probably at 


Its methods are all practical, and it 
follows up its theories and resolutions 
by earnest and systematic work, Its 
members are kept in close touch with 
affect 
through their bureau of information, 
tend- 
betterment of trade 


matters that their interest 


and grievances, or suggestions 
ing toward the 
conditions, both in domestic and for 
eign commerce, receive prompt atten- 
tion and earnest advocacy from the 
working officers of the association. 
The aggregate wealth represented by 
the members and the influence of over 
1200 such manufacturers in all parts 
of the country can hardly be over-es- 
timated; many instances were related 
at the convention of the great good 
which had been accomplished by the 
concentrated effort of the association 
directed on particular 


some point. 


The committees appointed each year 
by the president to consider the most 
much time 


and thought to their work, and their 


important subjects, give 


reports to the association show the 


practical results from the business- 


inen standpoint. President Search’s 
annual report 


sive document, and covers the work 


is a most comprehen- 


of the association the past year in a 
thoreugh which cannot fail 
to be of interest to manufacturers at 


nanner, 


large, 

The fundamental principle of the 
association is its work for the benefit 
of the United 
States as a unit, considering them as 


manufacturers of the 


a great body of producing industries, 
having, it is true, many features pe- 
culiar to each line, and yet many most 
important interests in common, for 
of which unity of 


purpose and unity of action will en 


the advancement 


hance the prosperity of all. 
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The treasurer's report showed the 
association to be in a flourishing con 
dition financially, 


crease in the receipts over last year. 


with a large in 
The following ofticers were re-elect 
ed: President, Theodore C. Search of 
Pennsylvania; secretary, E. P. Wil- 
Ohio; treasurer, Charles A. 
New York.  Vice-presi- 
elected from each manu- 
Fdwerd H. San- 
the working general 


son of 
Scheiren of 
dents were 
tacturing state, and 
born, manager, 
of Philadelphia, was also re-elected. 

An interesting feature was the pres- 
President Mr. 
Scheiren, in behalf of the members, of 
Mr. 
Search gives a large share of his time 
to the work of the 
which he is greatly interested, and to 
efforts 


success is in a 


entation to Search by 


a handsome silver loving cup. 


association, in 


his enthusiastic and unflag- 


ging zeal, its large 
measure due. 

The next meeting 
Detroit in 1901. 

The general work of 
the association is shown in the follow- 


will be held in 


scope of the 


from President Searcn’s 


The subjects referred to by 


ing abstract 
address. 
him were discussed and in almost 
instance his 
endorsed. 
PRESIDENT SEARCH’S ADDRESS 
The interval of fifteen months 


which has elapsed since the last an- 


every suggestions were 


nual convention of the National Asso- 


ciation of Manufacturers has been a 
period of industrial activity for which 
there is no parallel in American his- 
The demand for 
products of 


been 


tory. manufactured 


every description has 


almost without and 
few manufacturing 
plants in the United States have been 
crowded with 
has taxed their productive capacity to 
the utmost. We no longer find manu- 


facturers striving to secure a market 


precedent, 
with exceptions 


work to a degree that 


for their product; their most serious 


problem is to meet the demand for 


and to make deliveries 
within the time specified by purcHas- 
ers. So great is the pressure of busi- 
that manufacturing operations 


are hampered by inability to obtain 


their goods 


hess 
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material and by a scarcity of labor, 
While the railroads are unable to han- 
dle promptly the 


which the 


materials 
consume 
make. 


fuel and 
manufacturers 
and the goods which they 

There 


of disastrous 


have been many predictions 


reaction soon to follow 
this great activity; but thus far there 


has been no evidence of impending 
collapse, and all conditions point to a 
continuance of the present industrial 
activity for many months yet to come. 

While as yet there is no indication 
that the output of our factories is ap- 
proaching the limits of what our peo- 
ple can consume, there is still less evi- 
dence that our markets 
likely to lessen their takings of our 


products, 


foreign are 


Industrial Europe is now seriously 
hampered by a scarcity of fuel, due to 
the enormous demand from manufac 
turing enterprises, and at the present 
time it is impossible to procure from 
any source a supply of coal with 
which to meet the constantly increas- 
ing requirements. The gravity of the 
situation is apparent to all who read 
the reports from European manufac- 
turing centers; and it is easy to see 
that this embarrassment of the manu- 
facturers of Europe only tends to pro- 
the period of activity in the 
United States. It is to this country 
that Europe looks in an emergency for 
what 


long 


her home industries cannot 
supply. 
In spite of the 


home, in 


demand at 
spite of delayed 
and advanced prices, 
reluctance of 


great 
deliveries 
in spite of the 
many of 


our manufac- 


turers even to consider any orders 


from abroad, the exports of manufac- 
tured from the United 
showed the largest increase during the 


goods States 
last fiscal year that has ever been re- 
corded. During the year ended June 
30, 1899, the exports of domestic manu- 
factures reached a value of $338,675,- 
558 as compared with $290,.697,354 in 
a gain of $47,978,- 

total 
manu- 


the year preceding, 
204. 
exports in 
factured 


Over 28 per cent. of the 
1898-9 
articles. 


consisted of 
For the calendar 
year 1899 the increase was even more 
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remarkable, the exports of manufac- 
tures having reached a total of $280,- 
787,891, which was over 30 per cent. of 
all the exports of every description. 

The work of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has’ been 
pushed with much vigor during the 
past year. All of those lines of work 
to which the Association has been 
committed in years past have received 
their full share of attention and sevy- 
eral new departures have been made 
with much benefit to the membership 
and to the organization as a whole. 

The interests of our members have 
had very eftlicient representation in 
Washington and the influence of the 
Association has been manifested in 
many Ways and upon many occasions. 

Those who are familiar with the 
course of events in Washington know 
very well how difficult it is to measure 
the results of such work as this and 
how little significance can be attached 
to the visible results as an indication 
to the work that has been done. The 
legislative measures in which this As- 
sociation is interested are all matters 
of great public moment. They are not 
bills that can be hastily passed, but in 
every instance their progress through 
the House and Senate is marked by 
long continued discussion, most care- 
ful and searching consideration and 
innumerable delays. 

I believe that our policy during the 
past year has been the most proper 
and most effective course that could 
have been pursued, and I am confi- 
dent that the continuance of this work 
along the same line will accomplish 
more than could be done by any other 
means. The serious consideration 
that is afforded to every suggestion 
that is put forth in the name of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers cannot fail to impress one with 
the strength and influence of this or- 
ganization as a factor in national leg- 
islation. 

No legislative measure that has 
come up for consideration since the 
organization of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has commanded 
such hearty support from our mem- 


bers as the bill for the encouragement 
of the American merchant marine 
which is now pending in both the 
House and Senate. ‘The measures 
now before Congress are the result of 
long-continued efforts to shape a gov- 
ernmental policy calculated to revive 
our declining merchant shipping and 
to impart to that great agency of 
commerce the same degree of strength 
and vitality that characterizes our 
productive industry. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRIES. 

Several bills for the creation of a 
Department of Commerce and Indus- 
tries have been introduced during the 
past session of Congress. Their gen- 
eral purpose is the same and they 
have differed simply as to details. 

Very few measures that have come 
before Congress in a long term of 
years have had such powerful support 
as the several bills for the creation of 
such a department which have been 
introduced during recent Congres 
sional sessions. There is hardly a 
business organization of consequence 
in the entire country that has not 
strongly voiced its desire for the crea 
tion of a Federal department of this 
character. 


NICARAGUA CANAL. 

The Nicaragua Canal has occupied 
an unusual share of public attention 
during the past six months and the 
most interesting development is the 
proposition for the direct construction 
of this canal by the United States 
Government. Of equal importance is 
the treaty negotiated between the 
United States and Great Britain, 
which aims to insure the complete 
neutrality of the canal at all times 
and under all conditions. 

Probably never before have we been 
so near to the actual construction of 
an isthmian canal by the United 
States Government. In the negotia- 
tion of this treaty, in spite of some of 
the objections that have been raised, 
and in the general attitude of Con- 
gress, there is much encouragement 
for the belief that we shall soon see 
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this project in shape for the begin- 
ning of actual work. 

Wuenever 
possible for the 
ernment to undertake the 


tion of this canal there should be no 


Congress shall make it 


United States Gov- 


construc- 


cause for further delay in the begin- 
ning and vigorous prosecution of the 
actual The 
legislation render it hazardous to ven- 


work. uncertainties of 
ture a prediction concerning the fate 
of the bills now pending, but the pres 
ent situation is full of hope and en- 


couragement to those who are anx- 


iously awaiting the construction of an 
Nica- 


raguan territory as a purely American 


interoceanic waterway through 


enterprise. 


RECIPROCITY TREATIES. 


The attempts on the part of the 


United Sfates Government to negoti- 
ate treaties of commercial reciprocity 


with France and the Argentine Re 


been disappointing to 
who looked for 


benefits to American commerce from 


public have 


those substantial 


such agreements. Not only does the 
treaty with France, as signed by the 
representatives of both governments, 


unnecessarily sacrifice important 
American interests, but also expressly 
under the 


excludes from all benefits 


agreement several American indus 


tries that have sought to secure the 


advantages that would be derived 
from the application of the minimum 
of the tariff to their 
products. 

When the 


between 


rates French 


commercial 
and the 


subject of 
reciprocity France 
United 
annual convention in 


discussed at our 
New York 
those who were most stren- 


States was 


two 
years ago 
uous in their desire for such a treaty 
were the builders of machine tools. 
Now that the treaty has been negoti- 
ated and is awaiting ratification it is 
found that this industry in particular 
has been expressly excluded from the 
concessions that have been granted to 
other industries. In similar manner 
pig iron, boots and shoes, leather belt- 
ing, dynamos and are lamps are. ex- 
cluded from the reductions which are 


jured by 


815 


given to other articles of American 
As in most cases these 
articles are subjected to from 30 to 50 


per cent. higher duty when of Ameri- 


manufacture. 


can manufacture than when made in 
countries with which France has tar- 
iff conventions, it is easy to see the 
disadvantage under which these par- 
ticular American industries operate 
when they attempt to sell their goods 
in France. 

In addition to these discriminations 
the concessions which are given to 
I’rance in the shape of reductions in 
duty in our own tariff 


serious objection to the 


the rates of 
form a very 
pending treaty. It is agreed, accord- 
ing to this treaty, that French cotton 
hosiery and knit goods shall be ad- 
mitted into the United States under a 
reduction of 20 per cent. from the du- 
ties specified in our tariff. The hos- 
manufacturers of the United 


the treaty 


iery 
States view this phase of 
with great alarm and declare that it 
will work great damage to their busi- 
ness. There are also several other 
important branches of industry which 
claim that they would be greatly in- 
the proposed concessions in 


While 
advantage that 


favor of imports from France. 
recognizing the great 
would be bestowed upon many of our 
industries by this treaty, we must not 
lose sight of the injury that would be 
inflicted upon others, nor can we ac- 


as a correct principle upon 
which treaties of commercial reciproc- 
ity should be based that any of our 
industries should be favored at the ex- 
pense of others, no matter how small 
may be tne industry whose interests 
are sacrificed. 

As president of this Association I 


have found myself in an embarrass- 


ing position, as I have been subjected 
to the strongest kind of pressure from 
those members who desired the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty as well as from 
were equally earnest in 


those who 


their secure its rejection. 
Under confronted 
with such a conflict of opinion among 
our own not felt 


justified in speaking officially for the 


desire to 
such conditions, 


members, I have 
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Association against the 
When there is such a conflict 
of interests the proper position for us 
to assume can be determined only by 
a free discussion of both sides in open 
convention. This is a subject, there- 
fore, this convention should 
discuss in order that our position may 
be definitely determined. 


either for or 
treaty. 


which 


Objections to the proposed treaty of 
reciprocity with the Ar- 
Republic based not so 
much upon possible injury to Ameri- 
can interests as upon the theory that 
which the Argentine 
Republic is willing to give are an in- 
adequate return for the reduction we 
are willing to make for the duty on 
Argentine wools, hides and sugar. It 
seems to be the prevailing belief that 
there should 
liberal concessions by 


commercial 


gentine are 


the concessions 


have been much more 
the Argentine 
Republic in view of the great advan- 
tages that country would derive from 
the freer entrance of its wools and 
into the United States. The 
duties in tariff 
discriminate unfairly against the Ar- 
gentine Republic by subjecting wools 
from that 
of duty 


hides 


present specific our 


country to the same rates 
that are imposed upon much 
cleaner wools coming from _ other 
countries. 

As a matter of justice, if not ex 
should 


be corrected, and it is unfortunate for 


pedienecy, this discrimination 


our commercial relations with the 


Argentine Republic that the pending 
treaty has been so vigorously opposed 
by those who are unwilling to recog- 
nize the injustice of the present wool 
duties in their bearing upon the Ar- 
gentine. The failure of the United 
States Senate to ratify this treaty has 
caused much ill feeling in the Argen- 
tine Republic, as I have lately had oc- 
casion to observe from information 
sent to us by correspondents in that 
country. 

It is disappointing to who 
have looked for so much from the rec- 
iprocity our present 
tariff law that so little has come out 
of the negotiations that have been in 
progress during the past year. There 


those 


provisions of 
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seems to be little prospect of the rati- 
fication of either the. French or Ar- 
gentine treaties, and thus will be lost 
two great opportunities for the ex- 
tension of our foreign trade by apply- 
ing the principles of true reciprocity 
in commerce. 
THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 

So much has been said about the 
in our consular and 
the evils of the system upon which it 


defects service 
is based that it seems quite unneces- 
sary to enter into any arguments to 
prove the weakness of this important 
arm of our government. On the con- 
trary, I feel like saying a word in de- 
fense and approval of the members of 
the consular service. 

It 1s the tendency among those who 
have not been brought into intimate 
relations with the consular service to 
condemn the whole institution in un- 
qualified terms. That is doing great 
injustice to many very able and hon- 
orable inen who occupy positions in 
the service with credit to themselves 
and honor to our country. 

A somewhat intimate acquaintance 
with many of our consular officers ac 
quired through the work of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
and a careful investigation of the rec- 
ords of a large number of them, have 
revealed to me many men of marked 
ability as well as many 
both unqualified for and unworthy of 
While we 
condemn the system and deplore the 
which exist, we should not fail 
wherever it is 
found. It is the that is at 
fault the men. The per- 
sonnel of the consular service is about 


who seem 


the positions they hold. 


evils 
to recognize merit 
system 


rather than 


as good as could be expected under 

the prevailing system, and efforts to 

improve it will prove unavailing until 

the root of the evil shall have been re- 

moved. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE LAW. 

The need of a uniform national 
classification of freight was one of the 
first subjects that was brought to the 
attention of the National Association 


of Manufacturers at the time of its 
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formation iive years ago, and this or 
ganization has supported with much 
energy and persistence the movement 


to secure the legislation necessary for 


the estublishment of such a classifica- 
During the past year the Asso- 

has support inde- 
pendently and in conjunction with the 
National 
the proposed amendment to the Inter- 


tion. 
ciation given its 


League of Associations to 


state Commerce Law 
Senate Dill 
the Cullom bill. 

PARCELS POST. 
attitude of the National 
of Manufacturers with 


provided by 
1439, generally known as 


The 
ciation 


ASSO- 
refer- 
ence to the use of the postal service 
for the conveyance of small parcels 
has been defined frequently and with 
emphasis. The Committee on Parcels 
Post has given this subject very care 
ful consideration during the past year 
and its work has greatly strengthened 
the exten 


the movement in behalf of 


sion of this arm of the postal service. 
COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES OF 
THE ORIENT. 

Recent political and commercial de- 
velopments in the Far East have been 
ot the utmost interest and importance 
to the the United 
States, There is ground for 
gratification in the that 
attended the efforts of Secretary Hay 


manufacturers of 
much 
success has 
to secure the committal of the Great 
the 
open-door policy in 


Powers te maintenance of an 


China. Through 
the 
Britain, 


the initiative of 
State, 
many, Russia, Italy and Japan have 
been induced to give assurance that 
in any that shall 
come under their jurisdiction all na 
tions shall be entitled to equal com 


Secretary of 


Great France, Ger 


Chinese territory 


mercial rights. 


FOREIGN 
In the 
sample 


SAMPLE 
extension of 


WAREHOUSES 
the 
foreign 
and 


system of 
warehouses in 
the 
the National 
Manufacturers the 
step has just been taken in the estab 
the city 


coun 


tries under control manage- 


ment of Association of 
most important 
lishment of a warehouse in 
of Shanghai, China. 

In the belief that 


no point in the 
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world offers at the present time 
greater possibilities for an establish- 
ment of kind 
Committee autherized 


and 


Executive 
undertak- 
president 


this your 

this 
ing, entrusted your 
with the arrangement of the details. 
I take great pleasure in reporting that 
we have secured by lease one of the 
finest 


commercial buildings in the 


city of Shanghai. it has been altered 
and 
two large shipments of samples are 


prepared to suit our purposes, 
on the way to China, and the first of 


them is probably being discharged 
from the steamer and conveyed to the 
read these lines. 
this 
different 
first 


Venezuela, is 


warehouse as I 


The plan and scope of ware- 


house are somewhat from 


the basis upon which our ware- 


house in Caracas, 
ducted. To 
most effective in creating trade and to 
the 


con- 


make this establishment 


meet wishes of those members 


who are participating in and support 
ing it, the warehouse has been or 
ganized in such a way that it not only 
provides for the display of samples 
the 


goods represented in the show-rooms. 


but also for actual sale of the 

This warehouse consists of two dis 
tinct departments, one for the display 
the United 
the 
The exhibition de 


of goods manufactured in 
States and the other for sale of 
this merchandise. 
partment belongs solely to the Asso 
ciation and is wholly under our con 
trol and management. The selling de- 
been organized as ah 


partment has 


adjunct to the exhibition department 
upon lines approved by the manage- 
ment of the Association, and the con- 
duct of its business must be at all 
times subject to our approval and di 
rection, 
In this 


way we have provided for 


the members of this Association, and 


for them exclusively, an establish 


ment which provides the best possible 
their 


facilities for the introduction of 


goods into China. have the ben- 


efit of a 


rhey 
show-room at 
the 


well-conducted 


cost, and selling de- 


a minimum 


will make sales for them 
for the 


United States. 


partment 
before 


and pay goods they 


leave the 
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Phis Association does not undertake 
to transact any business upon its own 





account, has no charter to engage in 
such operations and does not contem- 


e plate any operations of this character. 
, The functions of the Association 
¢ cease when it has provided all the nec- 

essary facilities with which its mem- 

} bers can transact business, 

‘ Under the plan upon which the 
he pa “American Warehouse in Shanghai” 
jie has been organized the Association 
~ has provided all these facilities and 

has taken all possible precautions to 
protect its members against losses or 

isa even risks. Through the agency of 
| this warehouse it is now possible for 
eo oom any of our members to transact busi 
ii ness in Shanghai with as much facil- 
s | ity and with as great safety as they 
in) can sell their goods in New York or 
te Chicago. 
ji), § The next step in the extension of 
fe our warehouse systems will probably 
te | be the opening of a warehouse in 
Hamburg, Germaiy, upon lines simi- 
a lar to those that have been followed 
ets) in Shanghai, modified as circum- 
is stances mAy require. The establish- 
YN ment of a warehouse in Hamburg 
“ae has been under consideration for 
Hy three years past,and arrangements are 

on now so well advanced that within a 
| ie very short time the details will be 
} Aibad ready for presentatior to the mem- 

“4 bers of the Association. 

a 

7.1 INTERNATIONAL FREIGHT 

nim BUREAU, 

mi One of the earliest developments in 

ay the work of the Committee on Inter- 
national Freight and Transportation 
ce suggestion for the establish 


Pry was a 
ment of a bureau in New York for the 
shipments for 


handling of export 


7 members of this Association. 
is A The function of this bureau is to at 
~ r tend to all the details of forwarding 
att and shipping for members of this As- 
| rn sociation, engaging freight space, 
preparing papers, arranging for in- 
surance and when desired making 
A collection of invoices. The operations 
7 of this bureau are based upon the the- 
ory that the control of a large volume 
/ 
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of freight coming from a number of 
ditferent 
through one 


and 
will 
consideration and favors which an in- 
dividual shipper would not be able to 
secure, It is 


shippers passing 


channel command 


»bvious, therefore, that 
the success of such a bureau must de- 
pend upon the amount of 
which it handles. The more it is pat- 
and the 
business trans- 
acted, the greater will be the benefit 
to thuse wl their 


business 
ronized by our members 
larger the volume of 
make shipments 
through this channel. 

Fyen during the first year of its op 
erations, starting without any support 
and compelled to perfect an elaborate 
organization extending to every im 
portant port in the world, the results 
that have been obtained by the bu 
reau have been very satisfactory and 
have demonstrated beyond question 
the correctness of the principle upon 
which it is based. During the year 
covered by the report of the director 
555 shipments have been handled, ag 


gregating 5,572 cubic tons and valued 


at 316,100, 


has been saved to the shippers an av- 


On these shipments ther 


erage of 15% per cent. on freight and 


insurance as compared with the 


charges which the shippers would 
have had to pay if they had not avail 
ed themselves of the facilities of the 


bureau. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 
The work of the Publication Depart- 
ment expands rapidly and along lines 


that are calculated to confer great 
benefits During 
the fall of 1899 the publication of a 


Spanish edition of the descriptive and 


upon our members. 


classified membership directory of the 
Association was completed under the 
title of Indice del Ameri 
eano. This directory, printed through 


Comercio 


out in Spanish, forms a handsome 


volume of 425 pages, and 5,000 copies 
have been distributed in those coun 
tries where the Spanish language pre 
life. The 


dominates in commercial 


distribution of these books has served 
to bring the members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers promi 
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nently before foreign merchants with 
that 
tainable by uny other means. 


would not be ob- 
That 
these books are highly appreciated by 


an efticiency 


their recipients is clearly shown by 
that 


has resulted from the distribution of 


the voluminous correspondence 


the Spanish edition. From every pact 
ff the world where that language is 
understood inquiries are coming from 
those whe have received the book or 
have borrowed it from mere fortunate 
friends, and there is no question of 
that 


lowed the correspondence and negotia- 


the practical results have fol 
tions begun through this directory. 
For several months past the Publi- 
cation Department has been engaged 
in the preparation of another edition, 
which will contain the same material 
and French within 


in both English 


one volume. This work is approach- 


ing completion and a large edition 


will soon be ready for distribution. 


Tue holding of the great Exposition 
in Paris this year makes the publica- 
tion of this edition very timely and af 
fords opportunity to reach a class of 
merchants for whose use previous edi 
tions of the book have not been adapt 
ed. 
CONCLUSION. 

Upon the theory that this is an age 
that fields 
of work must be chosen to insure suc 


of specialization, narrow 
cess, it has been predicted again and 
that the broad 
very general aims of the National As 


again purposes and 


sociation of Manufacturers would be 
fatal not only to its success but even 
life. 
Stunt growth, continual expansion of 
its work and adherence to a policy 
that has broadened rather than 


to its very Five years of con 


nar- 
rewed, seem to prove that this theory 
is not universally applicable and that 
this Association is a somewhat strik 
ing exception to the prevailing ten- 
dency towards specialization, 

Few of us can realize the tremen- 
dous energy that can be put into any 
line of work, any undertaking, when 
twelve hundred of 
tains of 


our greatest cap- 
industry are ready to put 
head, heart and hand to it. 
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Unity is the element which deter- 


mines the success of this Association 


unity of purpose and unity of ac- 


tion. Individual profit, personal gain 


or selfish motives never can put this 


organization forward a single step. 


We are working for the benefit of the 
manufacturers of the United States as 
a unit, not as 


makers of pig iron, 


spinners of cotton or builders of en- 


gines; but as a great body of produc- 


ing industries whose 


interests are 


cemmon, whose needs are the same 


and wlo must recognize that the con 
tinued prosperity of the individual de- 
pends upon. the 


well being of the 


whole. 





VORE MILLS OR BETTER MILLS. 

The textile industries are now shar- 
ing in the generally good business 
With 


good, the tariff and 


conditions. general business 


fiscal policies of 


the government settled for several 


years, tne outlook seems bright. 
Keeping in mind the old saying that 

it is the unexpected which happens, 

we may congratulate ourselves on a 

clear sky and the prospect of pleasant 

weather. 

result of the 


AS a increased de- 


mand for goods, the mills are busy 
and many new extensions are project- 
ed. Under these conditions it may be 
well to call attention to another way 
in which production may be increased 
otuer than by building new mills. This 
is by improving the old ones. The 
comparative merits of the two meth- 
ods are best shown up under adverse 


conditious of manufacturing, and a 
brief review of the lessons, learned so 
recently in the hard school of experi- 
That school 


has had so recent and prolonged a ses- 


ence, may be beneficial. 


sion, that no excuse can exist for for- 
getting its lessons. But a short time 


ago mills were generally idle or run- 


ning at a loss; profit had disappeared, 


and. shut downs, failures, impairment 


of capital were the order of the day. 


Under those conditions it 


Was the 
poorly equipped mill that suffered first 


and worst. The up-to-date plants, 
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cost was at the 
able to the 
prices then prevailing, and still make 


the 
were 


where lowest 


point, meet lower 


a profit or avoid a loss. An ample 
margin of profit may for a time per- 
mit the poorly equipped mill to exist, 
but with a profit within reach nothing 
can or should prevent an increased 
preduction of goods, and this increase 
can have but one result, the lowering 
reduction of the 
not let 
present conditions exert too great an 
influence on 
very short time ago when it was hard 
believe that 
good; today some of us are beginning 
to think they will never again be bad. 
The danger from 
reckless and ill 
without 


the price and 


Manufacturers should 


oft 
profit. 


their minds; it is but a 


to times would ever be 


this sentiment is 
building of 
effecting any economy 
No mill should be 


enlarged until the existing machinery 


advised 
mills 
in mannfacturing. 
and have been brought to 
the 
give the lowest cost and best product. 
Mill should not judge 


their mills leniently in this respect. 


processes 


highest possible efficiency, and 


stockholders 
An unbiased comparison of present 
methods with the best possible, ofteu 
affords the 
one case Came under our personal ob- 


most striking contrasts; 
perhaps, 
the 


servation, an extreme one 


but still an actual one, in which 
increased labor cost of spinning wool 
en yarn on the old machines equalled 
in three and one-half years the 
amonnt required to pay for new spin- 
ning machinery. Before building new 
mills let this test of comparing the old 
with the new be applied to every de 
the 


inferior 


affects cost of 
let the 


chines and processes be discarded for 


which 
then 


partment 
geods, and ma- 
the best. 

Again, 
hard 
methods of manufacturing, 
most valuable being the 
obtained by specializing mill work. 

A mill, in a dozen different 


fabries are made, cannot produce any 


the 
about 


we have learned from 


times certain lessons 


one of the 
advantage 


which 


one of them at as low a cost, or as 


well, or in as large a quantity, as the 
mill making a specialty of one grade. 
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The mill on a special line has the ad 
vantages of the help becoming more 
skilful making better 
goods, more of them, at less cost with 


and eflicient, 
higher wages, and the machinery can 
be adapted for the goods 
It is the mill running on spe 
will to be 
most successful. 


specially 
made. 
cial lines, which continue 
the 

After this policy of improving the 
old mill is completed, it will be time 
to build many new the 
market for goods warrants. 

It is loudly proclaimed that the cot 
ton is to be manufactured into goods 


for the world in this country, where 


as ones as 


the cotton grows. 
This may be 
is no better 


when? There 
way of hastening this re 
sult than by a reduction in the cost ot 
manufacturing by means of the best 


so; but 


machinery and processes that can Ix 
Nature done 
make this country a great textile man 


obtained. has much to 


ufacturing centre. Let us by improy 


ing our mills do what we can ow 


selves to make American textiles as 
good as any made, and make it pos 
sible to sell them in any market of the 
world. 

The equipment, thus obtained, will 
be the greatest safeguard in times of 


business depression. 





Twelve cotton mills to 
ate 880,000 spindles are being built in 
449,490 spindles is the in 


9$40 


new opel 
England. 


crease this year over last, and 


looms. The total number of spindies 
in January in operation in England 
was 42,640,200 and 648,820 looms. 

The New 
still very active. 


Zealand 
Throughout last year 


hemp trade ts 
the demand has been in excess of sup 
and all the mills, 
those in the Manawatu district, have 
been working full time. 

-When the “extra 
“extra warp” is used it is often expect- 
ed that if the extra material 
moved the ground cloth will 
complete fabric minus the ornamenta 
tion obtained by the use of the extra 
yarn, 


plies, particular) 


term weft” or 


be re 


form a 





THE WOOL MARKET 


THE 


WOOL 


MARKET. 
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during April and 
this country and 
abroad, has dull. 
Prices have declined on the few trans- 
Holders 


pressed their wool for sale, 


The wool market 
early May both in 
been extremely 


actions made. have’ not 
and no 
large sales could probably have been 
made, except at marked concessions 
Manufacturers have kept 


three 


in price, 
out of the market for the last 
months, and as yet show no signs of 
changing this The stock in 
manufacturers’ hands must have been 
large, us mills have been run- 
ning to their full 
estimated that 450,000,000 
wool have been consumed during the 


course. 


very 
capacity. It is 
pounds of 


last nine months, and yet manufactur- 
ers are making no purchases, except 
to supply in small quantities certain 
which may be running low. 
Coarse wools have suffered least in 
the prevailing dullness. Desirable lots 
found a ready sale at very slight, if 
any, concession in price. 

The demand 
ened, and a few manufacturers have 
been short of orders to cover their 
production for the season. 
(dition, just before the arrival of the 
new clip, makes manufacturers and 
dealers cautious in making purchases. 
A study of wool prices in past years 
will shew, almost invariably, at this 
condition similar to 
Holders of wool 


grades 


for goods has slack- 


This con- 


time of year, a 
that now existing. 


firm 
in their ideas, as to values, and have 


in the country have been very 
declined to accept any lower prices. 
The stronger financial condition of 
the West has continued to exert a 
steadying intluence on the wool mar- 
ket. Australian advices show a large 
decrease in exports for the last eight 
months. The consumption of wool has 
been very large, and in the face of 
the strong statistical position of wool 
throughout the world, the market still 
persists in a downward course. Sales 
New York and Philadel- 
phia markets for four weeks ending 
April 28th are 18,155,000 pounds. 


in Boston, 


COTTON MARKET. 


The market has exhibited no mark- 
ed features during the month of 
April, the only movements being due 
to speculation, based on varying re- 
ports as to weather and crop condi- 
tions in the South, and the more quiet 
tone of goods market. This specula- 
tion has been confined within narrow 
limits, bull traders’ evidently feeling 
that the strong statistical position of 
cotton has been fully discounted by 
the high prices prevailing at the pres- 
The bear traders have nat- 
urally been unwilling to make new 
contracts in the face of the strong po- 
sition which the staple now occupies 


The 


ent time. 


throughout the world. Texas 
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floods unfavorable weather re- 
ports from the South have served to 
the market, but 


later 


and 


strengthen this has 


been neutralized by reports of 

improved weather conditions. 
Ienglish have persistently 

declined to accept bullish views on the 


the market, 


spinners 
future course of cotton 
make contracts 
The for 


maptfactnred goods in 


and have refused to 


for future delivery. market 


Europe has 


been more quiet. The situation of do- 


mestic goods has been unchanged, 


and there have been no influences 


strong enough to move 
the ruw inate! 
ible supply present 


time exhibits ase trom 


the supply att an me in either 
of the last tl 

Finan 
April 


supply of cotton 


Che figures, piled by the 


cial nt ite that on 


28th the 


world was 1,530,756 


Hrougi 


less than at same date in 1899, 


bales 


less than in 1898, and 


1897. 


1,003,500 bales 
415,904 
se lizures 


basis for a belief in 


bales less than in 


not af 


a decline 


certainly do 
ford any 
in price of the staple for the next few 
months, other than the customary re- 
after 
government 
on May 10th, and there is a general 


a pronounced advance. 
due 


action 

Che crop report is 
disposition to 
before 

New York quotations for spot cotton 
to 9 13/16 for 
figure 


await its appearance 


entering into new contracts. 


have ranged from 95% 


middling uplands, the latter 
prevailing as the month closes. 


Meeting of Southern Cotton Spinners 
Associatien. 


, 


The annual meeting of this associa- 


tion is held in Charlotte, N. C., May 
llth and 12th, as we are in press. 

A very interesting programme 
arranged for the 
read on such timely sub- 


had 
been meeting. -a- 
were 
as Developing Foreign Markets 


pers 
jects 
for American Cotton Goods, by Theo- 
dore ©. Search; Steam Power, Its 
Economy, by D. A. Tompkins; Elec- 
Sydney Paine, 


tric Transmission, by 


Boston; Importance in American Cot- 
ton Machinery, by George O. Draper, 
Hopedale, Mass.; Yarns in 
South, by Arnold B. Sanford; Legisla- 


Fine the 
Reference to Manufacturing, 
Orr, Piedmont, 8S. C.; 
Iriner Goods, by A. H. 
Lowe, Fitchburg, Mass.; Sale of Cot- 


tion in 
by James 
Production of 
ton Goods, by Leonard L. Paulson, 
New York. 

We shall publish several of the ad- 
dresses later. 
this im- 
the 


policy of discussing technical subjects 


It is gratifying to see that 


portant association has adopted 


connected with their business of cot- 


ton manufacturing. The advantage 


to manufacturers of a mutual study 


and interchange of views on manufac 


cannot be easily under-estl- 


mated, and the manufacturing inter- 


ests of the South will derive great 


benefit from such meetings as this 





Elastic Web Calendering Machine. 


Attention is called to the new finish- 
ing machine built by C. H. Knapp, 
corner of Wait and Rye Sts., Paterson, 
N. J. The illustration in Mr, Knapp’s 
advertisement, on 938, gives a 
It cal- 
garters, 


page 
very good idea of the machine. 
enders elastic webbing, sus- 
penders and such fabrics, and shrinks 
and sizes the goods on both sides. It 
makes the webbing straight, and after 
put the 


never shrinks, while, at the same time, 


being through machine, it 
it stretches the web. 

Mr. Knapp has given careful atten- 
tion to this subject, and has produced 
a machine which is designed to meet 
the requirements of manufacturers of 
this class of goods in 


every respect. 


Already a number of machines have 
installed, using 
them being the American Mills, Water- 
bury, Conn.; Narragansett Webbing 
Co., Pawtucket, R. 1; Ansonia O. & 
©, Co., Ansonia, Conn.; Nashawan- 
nuck Mfg. Co., Easthampton, Mass.; 
Montgomery Textile Works, North 
Wales, Mass.; National Elastic Fibre 
Co., Providence, R. I., and G. S. Col- 
ton, Basthampton, Mass. 


been among those 
* 
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Types of Woven Fabrics. 


THEIR CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES, CON- 


STRUCTION AND MANUFACTURE 
ARTICLE \V 


HARRY NISBET 


Copyright 


A typographi 
April article [ 
calling the 
stend of Fig 
cards is employed 


(Fig. 21, Art. LV.) 


healds; and as this 


A separate set of 
to actuate hooks Bl 
which control the 


set passes over a separate cylinde! 


working independently from that of 


the figuring set, very few cards are 


required; also, the binding weave of 


the fabric may be readily changed 


with little cost, by replacing one se 


another, as to operate 


of cards by 
the healds in a different order. 

As griffe Al must rise and fall, and 
its cylinder move out and in for each 
pick, both may be operated from ta: 
shaft if 
loom, since the latter 


crank employed on a powel 


makes one rey 
olution for each pick; but if employed 


on a hand-loom, they should be oper 


ated by a treadle independently fron 
that which controls the principal ma- 
chine, 

A modification of the pressure hat 
hess is illustrated by Fig. 26. Instead 
of one set of healds having large eyes, 
the 


forming 


twice number of clasped healds, 
arranged in 
A, h 


the clasp to 


draft, 


two sets, and 


two tiers are used. One set, 
warp-ends drawn above 
and 
bind 
the ground portion; and the other set, 
B, has 


clasp in the same order, and is used 


form a “straight-through” 


is used to raise ends singly to 


warp-ends drawn below the 
to depress ends singly to bind the fig 
ured portion of the fabric. 
Fig. 27 shows the drafting for this ar- 
Dots 


The plan 


‘angement of harness. indicate 


warp-ends drawn above, and circles 


indicate them drawn below the clasps. 


Fig. 28 shows the manner in which 


be operated for a 5-end 
Dots indicate 


healds must 


satin binding weave. 
healds lifted, and circles, healds de- 
pressed. 

One of the most objectionable feat- 
har- 


strain 


the compound 


that it 


ures of pressure 


ness 1s enormous 


puts 
upon warp-ends at such times as they 


are either held down or raised by the 


healds, whereby they are made to oc 


cupy extremely opposite positions 


within a comparatively short interval 


of space. This evil may be minimized 


w 
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FIG. 28 


by setting the figuring 
from the healds, 
shed. rhe 


volves the 


harness well 


back and making a 


small latter condition in- 


use of shuttles having a 


small weft-holding capacity, and con- 
loom 
Also 


when 


sequent frequent stoppage of the 
to replace weft as it gives out 
the heald 


employed in two sets as shown in Fig. 


harness, especially 


26 is cumbrous and takes up a great 
amount of space, which is an impor- 
tant consideration in the economics of 
present-day manufacturing. 

For these reasons, the pressure har- 
ness is not nearly so well adapted to 
the of a power-loom 


where the warp is subjected to more 


requirements 
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or less severe treatment, as to a hand- 
loom where all operations are under 
the control of the weaver. 

These circumstances, combined with 
the enormous 
red in the slow production of damasks 


cost necessarily incur- 


by means of the hand-loom, have giv- 
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forms, for each of which some special 
merit is claimed by their inventors: 
but whatever their relative merits muy 
be, none capable of producing 
fabrics of the extreme fineness of tex- 


are 


ture or general excellence as is possi- 


ble with the pressure harness; as in 






























































FIG. 26, ELEVATION. 


FIG. 27, 


en birth to numerous devices to en- 
able such fabrics to be more expedi- 
tiously and economically produced by 
the attendant 


pressure harness. 


power-looms, without 
drawbacks of the 
These devices consist of jacquard ma- 


chines of special construction and 


known as “damask” or “twilling’” ma 


chines. They exist in a variety of 


5432154321 
US 
B A 


PLAN, 


the latter, any reasonable number of 


contiguous warp-ends may be con 
trolled by each harness thread, where 
as single warp-ends only are controlled 
harness thread of a 


Many of these contrivances 


by each damask 


machine. 
display a considerable amount of tech 
nical knowledge and mechanical inge 


1 


nuity of a very high order: and al- 
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though dissimilar in point of detail 
and operation, an examination of them 
will show that they are based upon 
similar namely: (1) the 


controlling of two or more consecutive 


principles, 


hooks by each needle; (2) the raising 
of hooks from two sources in such a 
manner that some many be left down 
and others raised in some regular or- 


der for binding purposes, irrespective 


£3 
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met with even 
Of these, that known 
damask jacquard 
and 


which attempts have 
partial success. 
Bessbrook 


is perhaps the 


as the 
successful 
known. It was invented by 
Henry Barcroft, of Newry, Ireland, 
and patented by him in January, 1869, 


most 


best 


since which time, it has undergone 


various modifications and improve- 


ments, and is now largely employed 
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of the manner in which pattern cards 
the employ 
for 
two or more picks in succession, ac 
the 


have been cut: and (3) 


ment of each pattern card one, 


ording to particular binding 
veave or weaves desired. 

It would be a difficult task, and for 
he purposes of these articles, a use 
less one, to give even a brief descrip 
the 


ring the power-loom into successful 


lion of numerous attempts to 
mpetition with the hand-loom in the 


roduction of damask fabrics, few of 
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in the production of linen and cotton 


FRONT ELEVATION 


damask table-covers, napkins, and 


similar fabrics. 

Figs. 29-31 show the essential parts 
of this Fig. 29, 
B, each controlling three 
hooks, C, 


“straight-through” 


ingenious device. In 
two needles, 
shown. In a 


hook 


separate warp-end in 


figuring are 


tie-up, each 
C commands a 
each repeat of the pattern; and hooks 
the 


contiguous 


controlled by same needle com- 


mand warp-ends. Long 


loops, D, are formed at the bottom of 
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bars G. 
and 
hooks. 


hooks C, to receive twilling 


each of which passes through 


supports long row of 
Strong hooks, E, are attached, one at 
the by 
latter raised; in 


one 


end, to bars, 


the 


each twilling 


which may be 
which event, all figuring hooks C rest- 
al- 
their 


ing them are also raised, 


though 


upon 


they may have escaped 
Griffe blades F 


pable of swivelling from their normal 


griffe blades. are ca- 


vertical one as 


inclined position to a 


seen in 4; also, they are provided at 
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blades. ‘These bars are fixed above, 
and at one end of the griffe blades, 
and are operated by means of pegs 
fixed in barrel N, so as to move griffe 
blades in such a manner as will cause 
hooks to and left 
down according to the binding weave 
The 


hooks—between 


figuring be raised 
measured in 
the 
and also the number of bars used, de- 
the 


desired. interval, 


rows of notches, 
and 
picks upon which the binding weave 


termines number of ends 


may repeat. For a 6-end twill or satin 
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FIG. 


each end with a shaped piece of metal 
immediately behind the 
hooks E. When griffe blades 
F assume a vertical position, they 
the double effect of 
down their own rows of hooks, and, by 


I, situated 
strong 
have leaving 
pushing strong hooks over the griffe 
blade 
all raised 
by their twilling bars, although they 
may have been pushed off their own 
griffe blades by the 

Griffe blades F from 
their inclined, to a vertical position by 
means of a series of bars I, Fig. 31, 
provided with notches J at regular in- 
tervals which take the 


immediately in front, causing 


hooks in those rows to be 


pattern cards. 


are moved 


over griffe 


weave each bar commands one griffe 


blade out of five; and five, or a multi 
ple of five bars will be required; and 
for an 8-end weave, eight bars will be 
required, with each bar commanding 
every eighth griffe blade. Only such 


binding weaves may be used as re 


peat on a number of ends equal to the 
number of rows of hooks, or any 
measure of such number; for example, 
are 24 


obtain in 


if there rows of hooks, as 
the 
trade, binding weaves repeating 
4, 6, 8, 12, and 24 ends may be 
The number of griffe blades 
exceed the number of rows of 


hooks by one, which is a dummy blade 


usually machines for 
linen 
on 3, 
used. 


must 
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for the purpose of pushing strong 


hooks in the last row over the last 
griffe blade proper when the first one 
is vertical, whereby all hooks in the 
last row are raised, and all in the first 
row left down. Thus, if it is required 
to make an 8-end weave with a ma 
chine containing 24 rows of hooks, the 
first bar I, 
blades Nos. 1, 9, 17, and the dummy 


must command griffe 


As the machine is single-acting, 


griffte blades F', with bars I and barrel 
N rise and fall, also card cylinder A 
moves in and out, for each pick. At 
the barrel is turned so 


each ascent, 


as to bring a fresh set of pegs to act 
upon the ends of bars I, whereby, as 
ascends, other rows of 
and left 


weave, 


the griffe 


hooks are raised down to 


form the binding although 
each pattern card may act for two or 
more picks in succession. 

The card cylinder is moved out and 
as they ascend 
necks P, 


rods O 


in by bowls Q acting, 


with the griffe, upon swan 


which latter, are secured to 


carrying the cylinder. 


By a very ingenious arrangement, 


the ecard cylinder may move out and 


in any number of times before it is 


turned to bring a fresh card to act 


upon the needles. This is accom- 
plished by causing tappet X to move 
turning catches R, R1, fulerumed at 5, 
so that the cylinder escapes them as ii 
moves out; but on the last pick of 
each card, the top or bottom catch is 
brought into action, according as the 


cylinder is required to turn forward 


or backward respectively. Two bowls 
U, U1, are carried, one above, on hook 
R, and one below the 
end of arm V. 


der is required io turn forward, bow! 


tappet, at the 
When the card cylin 


U rests freely upon the tappet; but if 
bowl Ul 
the tappet by 


required to turn backward, 
is held against 
cord T. 


Fig. 31 is constructed to change cards 


pulling 


down The tappet shown in 


after three picks. The elevations put 


catches out of action for two picks, 


and the depressions put a catch into 
action for one pick to change the card 


$27 


The tappet makes one revolution for 
every four cards, or twelve picks; and 
is turned by means of ratchet wheel 
W moved one tooth for each pick by 
pawl Z. 
Y fulcrumed on the 


The latter is carried by arm 
tappet pin, and 
oscillated by means of shaft 4 through 
the medium of arm 3 and connecting 
rod 2. 

A damask machine patented by J. 
1887, is 
partly illustrated in Fig. 32, where six 


Tschorner and K. Hein, A. D. 


hooks and two needles only are shown, 
Its object, like that of the Bessbrook 
machine, is to dispense with the use 
of a heald harness, and to save cards, 
fabrics 
Hooks C, 
thin 


in the production of damask 
by means of power looms. 
which are formed out of sheet 
iron, have projecting pieces D affixed 
to them, by which they are supported 
upon twilling bars G. Instead of fix- 


and 


raising all together, they are actuated 


ing griffe blades F in a framing, 
independently by means of a corre- 
sponding number of treadles operated 
by tappets. 


Twilling bars G are also 


operated independently by means of 

another set of treadles and tappets. 
The use of so many treadles and tap- 

pets renders the machine very cum- 


brous and complicated, without any 
compensating advantage being gained, 
excepting that seeing the griffe blades 
and twilling bars are operated inde- 
pendently from each other, instead of 
conjointly, as in the Bessbrook ma- 
chine, a binding weave repeating on a 
different number of ends may be em- 
ployed for the figure from that of the 
ground; although both must repeat on 
a number of ends that is a measure of 
the number of rows of hooks in the 
machine; also, if this course is adopt- 
ed, care must be taken to select such 
weaves as either repeat on an even 
number of ends, or of which one is an 
exact measure of the other; otherwise 
it-would sometimes happen that a row 
of hooks intended to be left down by a 
griffe blade to bind figure, would be 
raised by a twilling bar, causing long 
floats of warp to appear on the face, 
and long floats of weft at the back of 


the fabric. 
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Practical Netes on Cotton Spinning. 


WM. SCOTT TAGGART. 


Multipliers for the twist per inch in 
flyer frames:—If a practical man in a 
mill is asked what twist per inch he 
puts into his rovings, the probability 
or if 
an answer is given it will be a very 


is that he will refuse to answer, 
general one. Now there are two rea- 
sons for this, one is, that such an item 
of information is important and there 
is a natural reluctance to impart it to 
outsiders; the other reason is that in 
mills—one might 
mills,—the information is 
definitely by anyone in the 

In some way or another the 
present working conditions of a mill 
are the result of many experiments 
made in the dark, where at last a con- 
dition of twist is found that suits ap- 
parently the cotton being worked; no- 
body has taken the trouble to calcu- 
late the twist, they simply know that 


many almost say 


most not 
known 


concerh. 


it works all right and the results are 
satisfactory. 

No serious complaint can be made 
against this system if the same condi- 
tions exist for long periods of time; 
but in cases of frequent change, an 
enormous of mate- 
riul is wasted in searching for right 


amount time and 
conditions and this frequently means 
the difference 
and an unsuccessful mill. 


between a_ successful 

It will be our purpose in this article 
to 
practical experience in 
and to give the 
others, that the younger 
will have a suitable guide in satisfy- 
ing their wants. 

it @ to the 
question why the numbering of roving 


suggest methods of systemizing 


this direction 


also experience of 


so workers 


unnecessary discuss 
and yarns depends on the square of 
the diameter, it 
tion the fact. 

marks, however, 


is sufficient to men- 
interesting 


might be made as to 


Some re- 
why the square root is always taken 
for a basis upon which to estimate the 
twist per inch; for the present, though, 
we will content ourselves by giving 
an example showing the différence be- 
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tween using the square and the square 
root for estimating the twist. 

of 4 
numbers 
numbers 16 


Suppose two rovings and 9 
hanks taken. If 
are squared we get 
81, 


twist per inch for the 9-hank rov 


these 
the 
which would give five times 


are 


and 
the 
ing as compared with the 4-hank rov 

If, however, we take the square 
root of the numbers 4 and 9 we get 2 
and 3, in which case the 9-hank roving 
would have 1% times the 
inch of the 4-hank roving. Now notice 
the difference the 
tems. The reason is simple, it 


ing. 


twist per 


between two sys 
rests 
on the fact that the higher the num 
bers the thinner the roving or yarn, 
the 


square 


and the thickness or diameter of 
proportion to the 
root of the number as compared with 
the square root of the number of any 
other yarn. 
the basis for estimating the twists per 
inch in yarn. 

In the majority of cases it would 
give too few or too many twists per 
inch if the square root of the hank 
was simply taken, so it is usual to 
take the square root and multiply by 
a constant and it 
that 


yarn is in 


Hence the square root is 


is on the choice of 


this constant the whole matter 


depends. 
In of our are told 
that twist is put into rovings for the 


most books we 
purpose of simply holding the fibres 


of cotton together as it passes from 
one process to another. This 
half the truth. We that if a 
roving is twisted too tightly it cannot 
drawn the 


rollers; 


is only 


know 


as it 

the 
all 
and 


be passes through 
hand, if 
it will be drawn 
from the 
partially in tufts instead of a contin 
length. the 
there is a 


on other 
at 


too easily 


not 
twisted apart 
come rollers 


uous regular Between 


two extremes degree of 
twist that will permit drawing, but at 
the time offer sufficient 


ance to it that the fibres are straight 


same resist 
ened out in the process of sliding over 
We see therefore that the 
minimum of twist for holding a 
the What 
we want is the maximum of twist that 


each other. 
royv 


ing together is not basis. 
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will enable the fibres to slide over each 
during the drawing process in 
that they straightened out 

Looked at 
we shall get 
of the 
frame, 


other 
order are 
and regularity produced. 
from this point of view, 
a much more reasonable 
object of twist the roving 
it will help us to understand 

that otherwise puzzling in 
results obtained from what have 
considered good conditions. 

From time immemorial there 
been a tendency to simplify work by 
using an average and in the case of 
the constant mentioned above it 
struck somebody ages ago that a lot of 
trouble would saved by using a 
single constant for all kinds of cotton 


idea 
in 
and 

much is 
pe or 
been 
has 


be 
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single constant for all the frames, was 


employed in a single successful 
but at the same 
be that experiment 

than had dictated the 


inch suitable in most of the mills, 


not 


concern, time it must 


admitted rather 
reason twist 
per 
and there were many 
the man in charge labored under the 
impression that the twists per inch 
were equal to the square root of the 
hank multiplied by 1.2 and it 
only by practical proof that he would 
instead of 1.2 the 


instances where 


was 
be convinced that 
constant was say l. 

A table will illustrate the results of 
the investigation, and whilst it con- 
tains slight anomalies they represent 
the practical conditions of most suc- 





Kind of Cotton. Slubber. 


(Vv hank) x 1.3 
(Vv hank) x 1.0 
¥ hank) x 0.77 


Indian and Low American .. 
American and Low Egyptian 
Egyptian and Sea Island . 


Intermediate. Rover. 


(Vv hank) 
(¥ hank) 
v hank) 


2 | (Vv hank) x1. 
» (¥ hank) x 1. 
(¥ hank) x 1. 


(Vv hank) x 0.9 


3. 
xl 1 
x 0.7 1 ¥ hank) x 0.2 





Another table, 


published since the above, may 


also prove useful : 





Kind of Cotton. Slubber. 


hank) 
hank 
hank 
hank 


Indian ...... 2 
American 
Egyptian..... 
Sea Island 


— 


This 


slightest 


different frames. con- 
stant but the 
will show that each cotton 
requires a different 
American cotton 


and for 
reason- 
and 


con 


is 1.2, 
ing 
each frame 
For 
on the slubbing frame must have a dif- 


stant. instance, 
constant than the same cotton 

roving frame and, moreover, 
yyptian cotton on 


ferent 

the 
same hanks of Eg 
the same frames must have a different 
In 


short cottons 


on 
the 
American cotton. 
that 
twists than 


constant than 


general we may say 


must have more long cot- 


tons and that the twists per inch can 


be slightly increased as the roving 


passes from one frame to another. 


Some time ago, 


in compiling tables 
the 
had occasion to investigate the 


of 
writer 


productions for flyer frames, 


subject of twist per inch so thorough- 
ly to show 
of 


that he was enabled 
that the 


con- 


clusively system using a 


Intermediate. Rover. 


¥ bank) 


v hank) x 1.2 
15 | (Vv hank 
1 
8 


(Vv hank) x 1. 
(¥v hank) x 1. 
¥ hank) x 0. 


4 
x 
< Vv hank) x 1.0 
(Vv hank) x 0.95 


| (Vv hank) 


35 
25 (VY hank) x 1.1 
” 

¥ hank) 0 


1, 
l. 
1, 
x 1. 





cessful Lancashire concerns. 
We see that the constant varies from 
0.7 


to 1.5 and the use of number 


between these extremes makes a great 


any 


difference in the condition of the pro- 
amount. We 
examples later 


and also in its 


this 


duction 
will illustrate by 
on. 


(To be continued.) 


The Altemus Bobbin Winder. 

W. 
Fourth 
of 
have an improved 


Altemus & Son, 2824 North 
Philadelphia, 
machines of 
bobbin 
skein, 
This machine 
is one of their latest productions, and 
that char- 
concern, 


Ww. 
Street, builders 
kind, 


to 


winding every 
winder 
from a which 


wind linen yarn 


we herewith illustrate. 


is made with the usual care 
of 
convenient device that ex- 
to 


acterizes the work this 


with every 


perience has found necessary in- 
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crease the production and quality of 
the work to be performed. The prin- 
cipal points of excellence in this ma- 
chine are: 

1. It winds a hard and perfect bob- 
bin. 

2. It gives the largest possible pro- 
duction. 

3. It is equipped with a variable 











motion that imparts diversity to the 
yarn, and enables the yarn to be used 
direct from the skein. 

4. The increased quality of the 
work of the machine enables the 
weaving of a better and smoother 
cloth. 

5. Its simplicity of construction 
makes it almost an impossibility for 
the machine to get out of order. 
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6. The machine is. so constructed 
that there is the greatest possible econ- 
omy of floor space occupied. 

7. The quality and quantity of 
work cannot be excelled. 

The shops of W. W. Altemus & Son 
are running to their fullest capacity, 
on such machines as their patented 
bobbin and cop-winding machines 
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upright quillers, upright spoolers, hos 
iery winders, pressure spoolers, dress 
er spoolers, beamers, warpers, tap 
warpers, tape spoolers, warp splitting, 
earpet rolling, chenille cutting ma- 
chines, brass bobbin winders, paper- 
tube quillers and other machines. 
They have a new and improved bob- 
bin for hosiery, to be used with equal 
tension from beginning to end. 





WOOLEN DEPARTMENT. 


Nature of the Wool Fibre in Relation 
to its Textile Treatment. 


CHAPTER IT. 


DAVID PATERSON, F.C. 8S. 


In the present series of articles we 


intend to study the physical and 
chemical nature of the wool fibre, in 
special relation to the technical oper- 
ations through which it must pass be- 
employed in the textile 


fore being 


arts, 


Typical Wool Fibre Under the 
Microscope. 


There is, perhaps, no other fibre 
which requires so much skill in man- 
ipulation, and careful attention, as 
wool; and its natu’e being more com- 
plex than any of the vegetable fibres 
renders it more difficult to treat suc- 
cessfully. It must ever be borne in 
mind that, before we can reach the 
best results in our textile manufac- 
tures, every one engaged in the vari- 
ous processes must have a good idea 
of the with 


which they work. 


nature of the materials 
What we 


therefore, is that persons engaged in 


desire, 


the manipulation of wool, and espe- 


cially the overlookers of the depart- 


ments, should have a clear and intelli- 


gent understanding of the structure 
of the fibre, its physical and chemical 
properties, and its behavior under the 
conditions and 


various processes 


throngh which it has to pass. We 
hope, in these articles, to bring before 
the readers’ notice, some of the more 
important considerations in regard to 
the treatment of wool. 

When the 
under the microscope it is found to 
appearance shown in 
our Figure 1, which gives a good rep- 


A c D 


wool fibre is examined 


represent the 


FIG. 2. 


Diagram showing the Felting and Non 


Felting of the Woo] Fibres. 
AB. Felting Position. 
CD. Non-Felting Position. 


resentation of a typical wool fibre. It 
will be observed that it is covered 
with a series of thin plates or scales, 
somewhat irregular in shape, and ar- 
This 


serrated appearance of the wool fibre 


ranged like the scales of a fish. 


is highly characteristic and distin- 
cuishes it from the other textile fibres 
such as silk, cotton, Rhea fibre, jute, 
linen, ete. 

Though there are many distinct and 
well-known breeds of sheep, it is im- 
possible to give, what we might call, 
a portrait of a fibre of each class, be- 
cause, in sheep of the widest differ- 
ence of breed are found fibres which 


appear identical, when examined un- 
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der the microscope; so that one breed 


of sheep might readily be mistaken 
for another, 

The nearer the wool fibre ap 
proaches to the structure of our typi 
cal example shown in Fig. 1, it is the 
better fitted for all textile uses; and 
the further it departs from this type, 
the less fitted it becomes, 
The rough, serrated edges of the ex 
terior scales of the fibre play a most 
the “felt 


woolen 


important part in causing 


nilling’ of goods, 


*9 P 
1s Ol 


und also in the operation of dyeing, 


When. as it is supposed, they open 


FIG. 3. 


A. Cells of Wool Fibre as Seen Under the 
Microscope, 
B. Individual Cells Separated. 


their edges to admit of the coloring 
matters, 
When the 


friction, especially in hot 


wool fibre is subjected to 
water with 
a slight quantity of alkali, these epi- 


scales become readily matted 


thelial 


and each other. 


felted 


interlocked with 


Yarns which become in the 
scouring operations are much deteri- 
orated, as they have to be forcibly 
torn apart, and this naturally weak 
eus and destroys the fibre. 

It is almost impossible to get a good 
microscopic illustration of this felting 
of the wool fibre, as the fibres become 
so matted and interlocked with each 


other that they appear, under the mi- 


croscope, as a great jumbled mass, In 
dia- 


however, we may show 


Fig. 2. 
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grammatically how this felting is 


rhe 


represent, Ih an 


catised, two figures A and B 


exaggerated form, 
wool with their external 


two fibres of 


about to become interlocked: 


senles 


the edges of the one fitting into the 
root of the other. In this way the two 
fibres become so firmly fixed that only 
by tearing them asunder can they be 
separated. If we examine under the 
microscope felted fibres so separated 
we will find that their surfaces have 
been damaged and torn; many of the 
scules being torn out by the root. 


The great importance of preventing 


FIG. 4. 


A. Wool Fibres Showing Medullary Por 
tion. 
B. Merino Wool Fibre. 


felting in scouring and dyeing is well 


known to all; but it becomes doubly 
important when we see for ourselves, 
the 
Which it causes to the fibres. 
than 


in the former, the staple is short and 


damage 
Woolen 


worsted, as, 


under the microscope, 


yarns felt readier 
the tibres are lying in different direc 
tions. In worsted yarns, however, the 
fibres are longer and are inclined all 
direction as 
back. 
fibres C 


to ‘lie more in the one 


when growing on the sheep's 
When 
and 1) of 
that 
take place. 

This felting of wool is readily pro 


this is the case—see 


Fig, 2—it will be observed 


interlocking, or felting, can not 


duced by using too high a tempera 


ture either in the scouring or the dye 
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ing processes, or by excessive hand- 


ling of the yarn; especially in liquids 
whieh are slightly acid, as in dyeing, 


or slightly alkaline, as in scouring. 
Dilute acids, as we shall observe later 
on, have the property of opening up 
these exterior scales of the wool, giv 
ing it a more serrated appearance un 
der the microscope. The scales being 


opened, dye solutions can enter into 


the interior of the fibre better and 


there 


become fixed, or permanently 


Hence the 
acid to the 


dved, within the wool 
value of the addition of 
dvebath. 

But, before studying the question 
of dveing of the wool fibre, let us con 
sider further the structure of the wool 
itself. Under the outside sheath, or 


cuticle, with the overlapping scales, 
which we have just considered, is the 
cortical substance of the fibre itself, 
upon which depends the elasticity and 
color of the wool. 

consists of almost 


This substance 


innumerable minute cells all tightly 


bundled together. By treating the 


wool with suitable chemical reagents 
strong sulphuric acid for example 
these masses of spindle shaped cells 
ean be separated and examined under 
the microscope. They are found to be 
long and tapering in shape, ending in 
a fine point at each end. Figure 3 


gives a fair representation of these 
cells (A), bundled together’ as they are 
in the fibre: and B shows a few sep 
We have said 


innumerable, 


arated individual cells. 


these cells are almost 


because our great authority on the 


fibre, Dr. FF. H. 


Whom we owe our present knowledge 


wool Bowman, to 


ff the internal structure of wool, has 


had the patience and industry to 


count them, and he tells us that in a 


cross section of the fibre 


may be 
counted over 1500 cells. He has also 
counted the exterior scales and gives 
6000 per inch 


their number at about 


of wool fibre. This cellular substance 


of the wool is what we might term 


the marrow of the wool fibre, as it 
constitutes nearly the whole of the in- 


side portion of the fibre 
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In many specimens of the wool fibre 


there is a third part, i. e., a central o1 


medullary portion, which, when pres 


ent, may run through the whole 
length of the fibre, or only appear in 
detached portions (see A, Fig. 4). It 
that 
third or 


generally «stiff 


has been found, however, wool 


Which exhibits this medul 


lary portion is and 


more of a hairy nature, not so well 


‘ 


adapted for the ordinary pu’poses of 


textile manufacture. The finest wool, 


nmunely, merino, does not show any 
central 
(B) Fig. 4. 

it is interesting to mention, in pass 
cells 


au-much greater affinity 


core or medullary 


cells: sec 


ing, that these spindle-shaped 


(Fig. 3) have 
coloring than 


for dyes and Inatters 


scales. As we have al 
effect of 


acid to the dyebath and of 


the external 


ready stated, the adding 
mordant 
ing the wool, is to open the external 
scales and admit the dye solution to 
these cortical cells, which have the 
necessary 
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or “carbonized” (ti. e., 


affinity for the dyestuffs. 


which has been “extracted” 
woolen stuffs 


mixed with cotton, which have been 
treated with sulphuric acid to remove 
the cotton) is found to dye a much 
deeper shade than ordinary wool, for 
this same reason. Having now con 
sidered briefly the outstanding points 
of interest in the physical structure of 
the wool fibre, we hope to study in 
our next chapter some of its physical 
and chemical qualities. 


To be continued. 


Wool Imports Under the 1816 Tariff. 


Statistics of the imports the 
United States during the fiscal years 
1816, 1817 and 1818, of raw 


able at fifteen per cent., as an unenu 


wool, duti- 


merated article, are not to be obtain- 


ed. Probably very little wool was 


imported during these years, judging 
from the fact that in the first year of 
wool 


the record of raw imports, the 


fiscal year of 1822, they amounted to 
only 1,715,690 pounds, valued at S387, 


126. 
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Spinning Wool in a Wet State. 
BY S. B. H. 


The greatest disadvantage of an in- 
sufficient cleaning of the material be- 
fore oiling, picking, and carding, can 
be stated in a few words: First, the 
dirt and dust left in the wool will 
absorb part of the lubricant, and 
diminish the beneficial effect of the 
latter upon the fibre. The mixture of 
dirt and oil is a sure means of clog- 
ging the card clothing, and thereby 
deteriorating the effect of carding. 
Not alone is the clothing gummed up 
and rendered unserviceable for an ef- 
fective operation, but the material is 
also glued together, in which condl- 
tion it is difficult to smooth and lay 
it straight in the card, and it remains 
sticking everywhere to the working 
surfaces of the engine. The doffing of 
the lap is also rendered difficult. 
Next, it requires more labor and de 
tergents to cleanse the yarn and cloth, 
while at the same time the operation 
presents many serious difficulties. 

A frequent cleaning of the machin- 
ery is required, which entails a loss of 
time and diminution in production. 
There is much waste, and uneven and 
lean yarn. This, also, as well as the 
cloth, becomes boardlike when 
washed, and calls for the employ- 
ment of stronger lyes. These are the 
natural consequences of an insufficient 
cleaning of the wool before carding 
and spinning; they present a further 
argument against the working of the 
material in a wet condition, because 
it stands to reason that the dusting 
of the wet wool is out of the ques- 
tion. 

Only after a thorough cleaning ana 
dusting of the dry material should it 
be lubricated. The object of this is 
to make the fibre pliable and yielding 
to a certain degree, so that it can 
more readily be smoothed and laid in 
the carding and spinning processes. 
The quality of the lubricating mate- 
rial is a matter of great importance, 
and two circumstances especially must 
be considered in its choice; first, its 
adaptability for spinning purposes; 


and, second, its behavior in washing 
and milling; that is, the cleansing of 
the yarn or cloth. 

A lubricant for wool or spinning 
purposes must be of a superior qual- 
ity in order to make the fibre pliable. 
Numerous ‘wool lubricants and com- 
positions’ are at present found in 
commerce which contain oil only in 
homeopathic doses, but in place of it 
aqueous solutions of alkalies and de 
coctions of various kinds. All are ill 
adapted for softening the fibre; in 
fact, they have the opposite effect. 
The small pecuniary benefit resulting 
from the purchase of such cheap sub- 
stitutes (for they are all cheap, a fact 
which should make the purchaser sus 
picious) is counterbalanced by the 
trouble and inconvenience experienced 
in spinning and milling the manufac 
tured goods, which, in fact, contribute 
to make them doubly dear. 

Wool requires a certain percentage 
of good oil for spinning. Above all 
things, it should not become resinous, 
which is the case with most vegetable 
oils, and which make the wool sticky, 
the carding more or less imperfect, 
and the yarn hard and stiff. The veg- 
etable oils used formerly,—for  in- 
stance, olive oil and rape seed oil, es 
pecially the latter,—had this defect. 
Yarn spun with good oil can be stored 
for some time without becoming 
sticky or stiff. Although the animal 
fat called oleine, which is now being 
very extensively used, does not show 
this tendency, still it is generally 
acid, especially the cheaper kinds, in 
consequence of which it wears the 
card clothing. Good oleine, however, 
contains so little acid that its influ- 
ence .upon the card teeth is barely 
noticeable. It can safely be asserted 
that oleine, provided it is pure, and 
not adulterated with mineral oil, as 
it often is, is the best lubricant, as it 
saponifies very readily. It saponifies 
with weak, cold soda lye easier than 
any other oil. Its other qualities, es 
pecially its large percentage of fat, 
make it very suitable for the spinning 
mill, so that the few disadvantages 
it possesses are hardly worth consid 


4 
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ering. Mineral oil cannot be consid- 
ered as a wool lubricant, although it 
s not changed in the least by oxygen, 
does not become resinous, nor is it in- 
clined to spontaneous combustion, 
like many other oils, but it is unsa- 
an objection which 


ponifiable, more 


than counterbalances all its other 


merits. Next to oleine, olive oil may 
claim to be the most suitable lubri- 
eant,. 

The 
quired varies according to the charac- 


percentage of lubricant re- 
ter and purity of the wool material, 
and ranges between 10 and 15 per 
cent. In order to divide the oil more 
equally and to heighten its effective- 
ness, it is often mixed with urine, the 
quantity of which also varies accord- 
ing to the degree of dryness and fine- 
ness of the material. Besides this, 
the addition of an alkali may also be 
added for the purpose of effecting a 
The 
use of soap as a-binder is not to be 


better saponification in washing. 
because the lubricant 
is apt to become stiff and 
When working the wool in a wet con- 
dition, it is difficult to ascertain the 


recommended, 
smeary. 


mixing proportions of the lubricant. 
After the wool has been freed from 
dust and dirt, it is first passed once 
while dry through the picker, so as to 
be opened and mixed uniformly. It is 
then piled in layers and the lubricat- 
Then it is 
wooden forks, 
distribution 


ing agent poured over it. 
beaten with sticks or 
so as to accelerate the 
and penetration of the lubricant, and 
then, according to circumstances, 
passed once or several times through 
the picker. On account of its useful- 
ness, the picker has become a favorite 
machine in spinning mills, in fact it 
cannot be dispensed with by any mill. 
It is suited for mixing oiled wool bet- 
ter than any other, and thre excellent 
every where 


quality of the work is 


recognized. For the mixing as well 
as blending of different kinds of wool, 
several passages through the machine 
are advisable, in order to obtain a 
thorough blending of the material, as 
well as uniform division of the oil. 


In the manufacture of mixed goods, 
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every lot of the compound should be 
when it 
Several pick- 


picked separately, especially 
is to be used for filling. 
ings are highly advisable, not only for 
mixed goods, but also for single col- 
ored ones. 

The above described, rather primi- 
tive style of oiling is still in use in 
mills, and if 


many conscientiously 


performed is sufficient to effect an 


equal distribution of the lubricant. 
More recently, however, so-called oil- 
various construction 
have been introduced, by which the 


equal blending of the wool is made 


ing pickers of 


more easy. These machines generally 


apply the oil with a rotating brush, 
which, either moving within a recep- 
tacle, takes up the necessary quantity 
of oil and sprinkles it over the wool, 
or else works underneath a sieve-bot- 
tomed basin, where it receives the oil 
The 


moves, 


and surrenders it to the wool. 
speed at which the material 
and the quantity of lubricant taken by 
the brush, can be regulated at pleas- 
ure. 

It is not advisable to oil and pick 
too much material at one time, as it 
does not improve its quality to allow 
it to remain for any length of time 
There are 
First, by the 
storing of the wool the lubricant will 


before being worked up. 
many reasons for this. 
draw away from some portions and 
settle in others; some portions, which 
are more exposed to the influence of 
temperature, will dry out more or less; 
again, lubricated wool, when stored 
for some time, is apt to become tough 
and sticky, thereby rendering an ef- 
carding difficult; finally, the 
and 


fective 


fibre is softened unnecessarily, 
the objections mentioned when treat- 
ing of wet wool, arise. When, how- 
ever, there are good reasons for lubri- 
cating a large quantity of wool at one 
time, the excess should be stored in 


a cool but dry room. 





It is important that every care and 
attention be given to the treatment of 
cotton goods preparatory to the dyeing 


process, 
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Jottings on Carbonization. 


The woolen 


fabrics is now so well known and so 


earbonizing 


process of 


commonly practiced that it scarcely 
needs exhaustive explanation and de 
tail of description. Nevertheless, it is 
a process so important, and so deli 
cate in many ways that it is well to 
be on the lookout for dangers, and al 
Ways alert to learn new methods that 
may lead to safer and surer results. 


The 
tion is simple and beautiful. In fact, 


main principle of the opera 


one of the features that often strikes 
us as we think of the various proc 
manufacture when reduced 


esses of 


to their lowest terms, is just this 


beauty and simplicity of the basic 
principles on which they are founded. 

In carbonizing the foreign particles 
that adhere in wool and wool textures, 
the thing we must do is first treat the 
particles so that they can be removed, 
and secondly, remove them. The par- 


ticles themselves untreated are so 
texture of 


the cloth that it takes a violent pull to 


tightly fastened into the 


get them out, and this can only be 


done where they are large enough to 
such a nature as to be 


Many of 


see and of 


handled. the particles that 


destroy the value and good appear 


ance of a woolen fabric are so small 
as to be scarcely evident in the unfin- 
when the cloth is 


ished piece, but 


ready for the market then they be 
come apparent. 
What 


it was then when some fortunate ob- 


an extremely happy thought 
server or experimenter conceived the 
treating the cloth with some 
that, 


idea of 


chemical substance, while it 
would not touch or harm the wool fi- 
have the effect of 


disintegrating and pulverizing the ob 


bre proper, would 


noxious particle. Once the particle is 


good shaking will re 


pulverized, a 
move it from the dried textile and alt 


is well, without any tearing of fibres 


or perhaps making of a hole in the 


fabric where the particle is removed. 
This essentially is carbonizing. But 


in the practical application of the 


process, there are many points that 


must be noted and well attended to, 
or the work will be fraught with dar 
ger and risk. 

If the acid employed is not of the 
right kind or in the correct condition, 
it will impair the strength and elas 
ticity of the fibre and have a bad ef 
fect on all the subsequent work of the 
manufacture. When sulphurie acid is 


used an acid strength of three pet 
cent. in all cases is quite sufficient. II 
used, the bath 


sodium bisulphate is 


must not contain more than five pet 


cent. of weight of the chemical. 
Where chloride of magnesium is used, 
you can go as high as ten per cent 
and yet not be in danger of disastrous 
The different 


results. materials em 


ployed must be right as to quantity 
and strength or trouble will surely re¢ 
sult. Chloride of aluminum has been 
suggested as a carbonizing agent, but 
the great difficulty with this sub 
stance is that a deposit is formed in 
the shape of a 


hydrate upon the 


surface of the cloth or fibre, and this 
deposit is very hard to remove. It al 
so has an uncertain action on some of 
the colorings and cannot always be 
depended upon with certainty 
Another item is the matter of how 
long a time various kinds and weights 
of fabrics should be subjected to the 
bath. If 


and on a 


carbonizing 
light cloth heavy 
would naturally think that a stronger 


working on a 


ohne, Wwe 


acid bath ought to be employed in the 
latter case than in the former. But 
this is not so, The same bath will an 
swer in both cases, but the secret of 
success in both cases is to keep the 


heavy cloth in immersion a longe) 


time than the light, and admit of per 
fect and thorough saturation. If the 
bath is correct, it does no harm when 
the goods are subjected to it for a 
considerable length of time. 
The temperature at which we use 
the acid is another point of interest. 
It is to the advantage of safety to em 
weak acid at a 


ploy a high tempera 


ture, rather than a strong acid at a 


low temperature. A temperature of 


100 degrees C. is safe and all right 


with sulphuric acid or bisulphate. If 
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chloride of magnesia is used, it will 
be necessary to go as high as 130 de 
grees C. For a good white, bisulphate 
of soda will be found preferable. The 
chlorides tend to turn colors gray and 
dull. 

In carbonizing a cloth it is not hard 





to get things into such shape that 
stains will be produced, or that the 
cloth will be made tender in spots and 
wear. But one item that will go a 
long way towards the prevention of 
these results is to see that the cloth is 
perfectly dry before it is placed in the 
carbonizing stove. If the acid is left 
in any proportion in the cloth in a 
moist condition, so that it can gravi- 
tate or collect in some places more 
than at others, then we must have a 
care or stains and tenderness will fol- 
low. Some carbonizing machines al- 
low the cloth to hang during the proc- 
ess, others permit of its being moved 
all the time during the process. It is 
needless to say that the latter are 
much less apt to have the effects 
above described than the former. 

If the goods that are carbonized 
have got to be washed in soda, it will 
not do to use water first and then the 
alkali; but the alkali must be used at 
once, and not preceded by the water. 
In the last results the bath that is 
employed must be liberal and must be 
always cool. It won't do to employ 
ammonia and it won't do to allow 
Water drops to appear anywhere on 
the goods. They will generate heat 
and injure the fabric. 

It is well to know that if sulphuric 
acid or bisulphate are used, the felt 
ing capacity of the wool fibre is not 
only uninjured, but it is actually in 
creased. On the other hand, if any 
substance is used that causes the for- 
mation of hydrochloric acid, the ac 
tion on the felting capacity is not go 
ing to be satisfactory. 
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The Italian markets are less favor 
able to English goods, as the result of 
increased tariffs;. but the check upon 
trade applies more to goods of inferior 


quality than to those of the finer class. 
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Finish of English Woolens. 


By special request, the United 
States consul at Bradford, England, 
has written a communication to the 
State Department, Washington, on 
the treatment and finish of English 
wool fabrics, in which he gives many 
points of interest to those engaged in 
the manufacture of woolens. The 
consul commences his report with an 
acknowledgment of the fact that one 
of the strongest features in the popu- 
larity of woolen fabrics made at 
Bradford is their excellence of finish, 
though this is not confined to any 
recent years as the consul intimates, 
but one which thas always character’- 
ized Bradford goods, though great 
progress has undoubtedly been made 
these last two or three years in this 
respect, for the purpose of compelling 
trade with the United States by over- 
coming the tariff restrictions of this 
country on all manufactures of wool. 
Bradford manufacturers seem to real- 
ize that the only way to retain the 
American trade is to improve the 
appearance of their goods, which they 
have done, making some of their poor- 
est fabrics look like the best, and the 
consul refers to the present condition 
of trade in his district as a fair com- 
mentary on British energy and push. 
An English expert is reported as hav- 
ing said that one of the principal defi- 
ciencies in American made textiles is 
the finish, wherein the goods lack that 
soft, clothy handle so peculiar to 
Pradford products. 

The consul reports that in his opin- 
ion there is no doubt that “handle” is 
the prime factor in the finish of all 
Bradford-made textiles. It does not 
matter what class of finish is re 
quired, this is never lost sight of. The 
principal criticism which Bradford 
finishers make of American textiles is 
that the nature and weave of the cloth 
are not considered as they should be. 
The American fabrics, they say, ap- 
pear to be too roughly and strongly 
handled while being finished. The 
vitality of the wool is considerably 


reduced; as one expert says, it is 


be 


e 
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“done to death.” The principal fea- 
tures in any marketable cloth due to 
the application of finish are a soft, 
full handle, a compact texture, a per- 
luster, and 
bined with solidity. 
Climatie conditions favor England. 


manent firmness, com- 


The atmosphere of England is damp, 
and this, it is well known, feeds the 
fibre, wool very hygro- 
scopic in its nature, readily absorbing 


wool being 
moisture from the atmosphere and re- 
taining it with considerable tenacity. 
In the various processes of manufac- 
ture, much, all, as the Consul writes, 
removed from the 
wool fibre; and when the woven fab- 


the moisture is 


ric comes to be finished, it is the work 
of the finisher to restore it to its orig- 
inal state. But practical men in Eng- 
land say that American finishers of 
textiles forget this important truth— 
that wool when woven into a piece 
permanently 
spoiled, and when once spoiled it can 
never be restored to its natural state. 
This can be done in many ways; for 
instance, by finishing at too high a 
temperature, artificial heat—especially 
when the natural moisture of the 
fabric has been evaporated—playing a 
very destructive part in reducing the 
softness of the fabric. Too much at- 
tention cannot be paid to singeing and 
hot pressing all fabrics, for with the 
natural dry atmosphere of the United 
States—-the very opposite of that ob- 


can be easily and 


taining in England—these points 
should be especially watched. 

In the treatment of woolen fabrics, 
English manufacturers have 
special processes of their own. In 
ordinary coatings, for in- 
stance, the procedure in dyeing and 


finishing is as follows: 


most 


worsted 


The pieces are first “crabbed’’—i. e., 
boiling water containing 


soda or alkali—to remove all the oil 


scoured in 


and grease which may be in the piece; 
then they are steam blown for some 
five or six hours, and allowed to stand 
on a gauntry until cold. This is fol- 
lowed by a further process of scouring 


the water being after- 


in a “dolly,” 


ward wrung out by a hydro-extractor. 
They are then dried over a cylinder 
drying machine and dyed. This proc- 
ess is succeeded by washing through 
cold water for cleansing, and then 
they are slightly steamed again. For 
“navy blues” they are dollied in full- 
er’s earth, for the purpose of making 
them soft, and then rewashed, the 
water being extracted in a hydro- 
extractor. They are then dried over a 
hot-air drying machine, the selvage 
only coming in contact with the ma- 
chine, cropped in a cutting or shear- 
ing machine, and brushed. If a nap 
is required, they are “teazled.” If the 
cloth is found to be too dry, it is run 
through a “dewing’” machine and 
damped again to the extent required. 
After this, the two ends of the piece 
are placed face to face and folded, 
warm press paper being inserted be- 
tween the cuttles or folds, and placed 
in a hydraulic press. The paper, heat, 
and weight vary according to the fin- 
ish desired. The then 
passed through a steaming machine, 
where all the finish marking is taken 
off, the face side being towards the 
steam, and afterwards cuttle folded— 
face sides together—and placed in a 


fabrics are 


cramp, where they are allowed to re- 
main for several hours. 

For a “botany’’ worsted, the process 
varies slightly, according to the finish 
required. The fabrics are first 
scoured through a dolly machine in 
hot water, rinsed in cold 
water. They are also subject to mill- 
iug, require more press finish, and 
take more weight in this process than 
ordinary worsteds. 

It may be here pointed out that one 
of the main factors in securing the 
superior appearance is the treatment 


ete., and 


the pieces receive in the steaming 
process and the subsequent press fin- 
ish. 
Linings (beatrices, ete.) are first 
crabhed through hot water—of which 
they cannot have too much—and 
boiled for four hours. (The steaming 
process here would make them ten- 


der.) They are then taken over a 
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cylinder drying machine and dried, 


then over a hot plate and. slightly 
singed, and afterwards brushed and 
When this 


they are 


dyed. 


pleted, 


process is coln- 


washed and dried, 


singed again, washed again, dried, 


and pressed in a hot pressing ma- 
chine, this latter being repeated—the 
finer the pieces the lighter the treat- 
ment throughout. 

Dress goods (such as lusters, mo 
hairs, wool figures, ete.) are as a rule 
dealt with in the following manner: 

They are crabbed, steam blown to 
set, allowed to stand over night, dried, 
singed, passed through a four or five 
hole squeezer and scourer to give pol- 
ish and finish, and dyed. If the piece 
comes up dull, it is run through soap 
and water, singed again, and pressed. 
If water marked, it is passed through 
the five-hole and washed. 
Light 
stoved with brimstone, which gives a 


squeezer 
shades are not crabbed, but 


finish, then scoured to remove the 


smell. Creams are singed over a 


copper plate. Mohairs are pressed 
lightly, with little leat. 

Seeing that the question of soft 
“handle” is so imperative with Amer 
ican manufacturers, it may be well to 
call attention to an old method of fin 
ishing in Yorkshire, which is still in 
use today and is found advantageous. 
This is done by the old dewing ma 
chine, the object of which is to re 
move the harsh feel caused by the 
tentering and pressing operations, and 
to impart to the cloth a full and soft 
handle. In 


perceptible film of 


order to effect this, an im 


water is thrown 


onto the piece, varying in quantity 


from one-fourth of a pound to six 


pounds, according to the character 


and nature of the fabric 


Chemical Action of Soap. 


We have not yet a full knowledge of 


the chemical action which goes on in 
washing. It has been asserted on the 
one hand that it takes the form of a 
acid by the 


neutralization of fatty 


free alkali in the soap: on the other 


839 


that a mechanical emulsion is forme 
with the grease of the dirt. The neu- 
tral salts in the soap, it was thought, 
cold water into 
alkali. The 
form an emulsion with any fats pres- 


decompose in acid 


salts and free former 
ent. The fatal objection to this theory 
is that hot 


effectual than cold. Persoz and others 


soap solutions are more 
assert that the soap does not decom- 
pose in hot water, but forms alkaline 
salts with cold water, that the latter 
saponify fats and make them soluble 
that 
formed which prevent the saponified 


in water, acid salts are also 
fats from precipitating on the fibres. 
Rotondi has dialized soap solutions of 
that 
formed 


whether the water is cold or hot, the 


various strengths, and 


basie and 


asserts 
acid salts are 
acid salts being insoluble in cold and 
only soluble in hot 
The 
pletely 


slightly water. 
however, are 
cold 


Which it can be precipitated by com- 


basic salts, com- 


soluble in water, from 


mon salt. With fats the basic salts 
give a clear solution and act as sol- 
vents for the acid salts when hot, al- 
turbid 
This he says is the rea- 


though the solution becomes 


on cooling. 
son why dissolve 


ordinary soaps 


completely in hot water. In spite of 
the decomposition they undergo, the 
basic salts emulsify fats but do not 
The acid salts do not 


saponify them. 


emulsify, and hence water contain- 
unsuitable for 
Rotondi thus 


shows how soaps of apparently simi- 


ing carbonic acid is 


washing purposes. 
lar composition may act differently, 
different 
tions of basic and acid salts. 


as they may form propor- 


Henry FP. Wilmarth. Attleboro, 
Mass., has taken up angora goat hus- 
bandry quite earnestly, and has 
stocked his farm with 400 of these an- 
having been re- 


imals, 200 of them 


ceived the latter part of last month, 
and said to be in good condition, hav- 
ing come from the stock farm of C. P. 
tuiley, San Jose, Cal. It took two 
months for them to reach their desti- 


nation from California 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 


The decided tendency toward a let- 
up in business is not to be accounted 
for entirely on the ground of the halt 
ing spring. The liberal buying that has 
prevailed for many months is begin 
ning to be felt. In short, the trade is 
liberally stocked, particularly with un 
derwear, and it has been well said that 
but for the long time scarcity of yarns, 
dealers would be heavily overloaded. 

At this juncture it is interesting to 
note what appears as over-confidence 
on the part of the officers of several 
trade associations, who explain in part 
the present lull by the theory that 
knitters are buying only for immediate 
needs, in the hope of breaking prices; 
also by saying that commission men 
are attempting manipulation, The 
yarn spinners’ organizations, in the 
meantime, are marking up quotations, 

Notwithst@fiding such hypotheses, 
domestic manufacturers’ deliveries are 
so rapidly increasing that jebbers 
have ceased to attempt to push them 
forward, as for a long period. Indeed, 
they would like to push them back 
ward in many instances. 

Nobody knows the exact situation, 
but the tenor of reports received from 
the road indicates that enough winter 
goods are held in stock to seriously cut 
into the fall demand. The early busi- 
ness in underwear, which is always 
the largest, if not the best, was in 
great measure lost by the protracted 
fall temperatures. Dealers were in 
hopes to make up something of this 
loss by getting better prices after cold 
weather came, but the premiums gen- 
erally derived were insignificant. 

The conservative element is not to 
be deceived as to actual conditions by 
emphasizing the position of wool and 
cotton, which, while they can delay, 
cannot prevent a general sagging in 


prices 
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It remains to be seen how much 
profit on goods long ordered retailers 
will deliberately surrender to the pub- 
lic. Of course, the recent slump in 
raw wool has extinguished the foolish 
talk of higher figures on duplicate or 
ders in certain lines. 

Two or three of the underwear de 
partments are in eXtra strong shape. 
This is particularly true of fancies, 
such as random and cross-over stripes 
and checks on ecru ground; of bal 
briggans, especially in low to medium 
grades; of novel light-weights, such as 
mesh designs, and of fine goods for 
men’s trade, which get more easily 
tangled than women’s goods. 

Underwear importers are not com 
plaining. Their fall orders, not yet 
complete, promise to be somewhat in 
excess of last year, in spite of the mild 
winter just passed. They are catch 
ing up in their deliveries, although 
still very busy. 

Relatively speaking, hosiery men, 
particularly importers, have been 
much better occupied, of late, than the 
underwear branch. Prices abroad are 
still more than steady. Buyers in 
Chemnitz continue to hesitate at the 
prices demanded, but they all end by 
buying thereat, being fearful over 
prospect in delay of deliveries. Coal 
is rising in Germany, along with 
wages and raw materials, and it is 
generally conceaed that further ad 
vance is extremely probable. 

Substitution is possible, temporarily, 
at least, for certain Chemnitz staples 
but not for Chemnitz fancies. 

Indications point to a small-sized 
famine in split feet, if the present pace 
continues. The premium on_ these 
goods is steadily widening abroad, 
while domestic split feet are in in- 
creasing request. 

Red and blue are the prevailing 
colors in hosiery for fall orders, and 
naturally, for the printed effects and 
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extracted patterns are best brought 
out in those shades. 
lull-fashioned goods 


are, relatively speaking, busy with lit 


manufacturers 


tle slackening in demand visible. They 


feel that their position is materially 
strengthened by the strong situation 
in Germany. 

hosiery is lazy, as 


Fleeced very 


might be expected after such a mild 


winter, Nothing short of two or three 
severe seasons in succession will cause 
a return to the demand of a few years 


since, 


Prices of Hosiery Yarn. 


The Southern Hosiery Yarn Spin- 
ners’ Association met at Charlotte, N. 
The meeting was pre- 
Ad- 


nel 


C., last month. 


sided over by President Charles 


amson. Among the commission 
present were Alex. Mitchell, of James 
k. Mitchell & Co., Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam A. Spellessey and F. W. D. Oli- 
ver, of William D. Oliver & Co., Phila- 
delphia, and E. 8S. Hyde, of E. S. Hyde 
& Co,., Philadelphia. 

The 
was adopted: Fives and 6s, 17 cents; 
17% 


rise 


following schedule of prices 


7s and &s, cents; 


10s, 18 


17% cents; 9s, 
cents; lls to 22s three 
eighths cents per number; 23s to 40s 
This 


cents; 


rise one-half cent per number, 
makes 20s 21% cents; 22s, 22 
268, 24 cents, and 30s, 26 cents. 

The mills have agreed to discontinue 
' and 


the payment of “second freights,” 


in future will freight to either 
Philadelphia, New York or Boston, or 
if shipped direct to customers to what 


East the 


pay 


ever city in the customer 
nay desire. 
The officers of 


ed that it was not the purpose in dis- 


the association stat 
cussing the schedule of prices to un 


dertake to stimulate prices further, 
but only to bring the schedule in ac 
cordance with the actual markets. 
The subject of a uniform contract to 
be used by the commission men in 
dealing with the users of the hosiery 
yarn was taken up. The purpose in 
uniform 


that 


undertaking to formulate a 


contract was to get a contract 


841 


both sides would have to keep. It was 


claimed that the purchasers of the 


yarn in many cases their 


repudiate 
orders when it is to their advantage to 
do so, but on the other hand they hold 
the mill to a strict enforcement of the 
contract when it is to their interest. 
The subject of commission men buy- 
ing or acting as dealers when they 
were supposed to be acting as commis 


sion men was talked over. 





Close and Open Knitted Fabrics. 


We illustrate, herewith, a new idea 
of knitting 
knitted 


fabrics, having certain 


portions comparatively close 


and certain other portions knitted 


comparatively open, the comparative- 
ly-open work being secured by discon- 
had 
compara- 


tinuing some of the wales which 


been contined through the 
tively-close-knitted work. 
In the knitting operation, especially 
when practiced on a knitting-machine, 
it has been found difficult to produce 


a garment of the above type without 
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laboriously transferring the last 
stitch of the discontinued wales to the 
needles employed inknitting the wales 
which are to be continued through the 
more open work, for the reason that 
the tension upon the frabric as formed 
would pull out the stitches of the dis- 
continued wales. 

The present object is to provide a 
fabric in which this tendency to draw 
out or ravel the stitches is obviated; 
and it consists, broadly, in a fabric in 
which the last stitch of such of the in- 
termediate wales as are discontinued 
is without direct connection with the 
wales which are continued, so that the 
tension as applied to the latter wales 
is not thrown upon the stitches of 
those wales which have been discon- 
tinued. 

The improvement is applicable to 
form of garment or fabric in 
which comparatively open 


any 
such and 
close knitted work is present. 

For the purpose of illustrating, we 
show a series of undershirt-sleeves as 
they come from the knitting-machine, 
wherein the close-knitted work is the 
body and upper portion of the sleeve 
and the open-knitted work forms its 
cuff, the intermediate portions being 
broken out to bring the figure within 
the limits of our space; also a detailed 
elevation upon an enlarged scale. 

The wales discontinued in changing 
from the close to the more-open knit- 
ted work are dropped at the juncture 
of the upper end of one sleeve with 
the cuff of the next. In the article as 
shown the cuff portions are indicated 
at A B and the body or close-knitted 
portion of the at D. Inas- 
much as the cuff is of less width than 


sleeves 


the upper end of the sleeve there is 
shown at each side a lateral projec- 
tion or shoulder Hh, and the wales 


of these portions are continued be- 
yond the line at which the fabric will 
be separated for the purpose of work- 
ing it into complete sleeves, so that 


several of the last stitches of these 


wales may be drawn out by the ten- 
sion upon the fabric as the knitting 
operation proceeds without detriment 


to the fabric. 
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At b ¢ are shown wales which are 
continued from the close-knitted work 
of the upper portion of one sleeve to 
the open-knitted work of the cuff po 
tion of the next sleeve, and the yarn 
directly from the last stitch 
formed at the edge of the shoulder h 
back to the first of the wales b, to be 


leads 


continued into the cuff portion B. 

At d e are shown the last stitches of 
intermediate wales which are discon 
tinued at the upper end of the sleeve, 
and it will be seen that these stitches 
as well as the stitches next preceding 
them in the same wales, are not di 
rectly connected with the stitches of 
the wales which are continued into the 
cuff portion; but the direct connection 
is with the next discontinued wale or 
first 
H ht. 
forming the 
stitches d e, 


wales in the shoulder 
The 


connection 


with the 


portions strand of yarn 
between the 
which are separated by 
continued wales, is shown at g g. 

As will be readily understood by 
skilled in the 


stitches as m, of the wales which are 


those art, certain 
continued into the cuff are held upon 
their while the last 
stitches of the discontinued wales are 


needles, two 
formed so that the tension 
largely 
thus held and is sustained by 
and their 
wales after the stitches d e have been 


upon the 
fabric is stitches 


them 


upon the 


successors in the same 
cast off, and inasmuch as there is no 


direct connection between the wales 
continued into the cuff and these cast 
off stitches there is no strain applied 


to the latter to draw them out. 


Elasticity in Underwear. 


My object in writing on this subject 
once again is to say that in the manu 
facturing of knit underwear, as in all 
other businesses, no set laws can be 


followed with absolute rigidity, yet 


they must be observed to some extent 
and always to the extent that the tw 
The knit 


ter should know when his cloth is too 


extremes must be avoided. 


stiff and inflexible, lacking the required 
elasticity, and when it is too soft and 


unstable, He should avoid falling int 
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ither of these errors. It is the knit 
er’s duty to find the two extremes, 
tind the 


ind exercise his judgment t 

an between the two, so that the 
loth, when knit, will meet the re 
juired elasticity, and be suitable fo 
the trade. <All styles and grades of 
knit underwear were never nicer, 
never so neat, and never better made 
than they have been the past season. 

Some years ago manufacturers used 
material so indiscriminately that it 
fell into disgrace for years. Of cheap 
shoddy garments, none need expect 
any elasticity, unless the yarn is 
twisted extremely hard, which will 
make it kinky and almost impossible 
to knit, especially on spring needle 
machines; and what is gained, as 
some may think, one way, is lost in 
another by an overproduction of sec- 
onds. Some manufacturers, in order 
to economize, have used shoddy to 
such an extent, that they have over- 
loaded the fabric, and nearly ruined 
it. 

Three points should be remembered, 
good quality, proper quantity, and in- 
telligent mixing. Better the grades of 
shoddy, greater the quantity may be 
used; but remember, the garments will 
felt more readily and all elasticity 
killed. In order to produce a garment 
to undersell another, a poorer quality 
of stock may be used, but when the 
goods are washed they will be thin 
and sleazy, for a large amount of stock 
s lost in scouring, and not a whit of 
lasticity remains. 

Manufacturers of underwear, who 
use much shoddy, especially of the 
lower grades, should remember that 
the low priced stock is made from 
questionable rags, which may contain 
more or less cotton. Wool is the only 
felting material known, and hair felts 
only in proportion as it partakes of 
the nature of wool. It is of the ut- 
most importance for manufacturers 
when buying wool, to be very partic- 
ilar as to the quality they purchase, 
is it has a great deal to do with the 
lasticity required of the garments. 


I'll relate an instance which hap 








pened to me a few years ago rhe 
party by whom I was employed, was 
desirous of having a few nice, fine gar- 
ments made, so some beautiful Aus 
tralian lamb’s wool was purchased at 
84 cents per pound. It carded well, 
spun beautifully, and knitted Atl 
But in scouring the greatest precau 
tion Was necessary to prevent felting 
and destroying the elasticity of the 
goods. 


ANDREW ScoTLaNnD 





Too Small a Plant. 


In recent issues of the Textile 
World, the question of the cost of 
seamless hosiery has been discussed 
at considerable length, and the opin 
ion Was expressed by a number of 
correspondents that a plant for 50 
dozen per day was too small to do 
business profitably. An instance has 
recently come to our attention, which 
has a direct bearing on this question. 

A small plant in Pennsylvania, 
which has only been in operation for 
a short time and which was thorough 
ly equipped with new machinery of 
good pattern and managed by an ex 
pert knitter, has decided to discon 
tinue business because their experi- 
ence convinces them that such a small 
plant cannot be made profitable. Our 
correspondent writes: “Our goods 
have been O. K. from the start, not 
having had a single pair of hose re 
turned from any cause; in fact, the 
goods have been very favorably com 
mented upon, but competition is so 
keen that the margin of profit is ex 
tremely small, and I am convinced 
that a plant making 50 dozen per day 
is simply not in it.” 

This particular case was one which 
might have been slightly altered had 
the manufacturer been his own supet 
intendent, but this plant was expected 
to pay a fair salary to a practical su- 
perintendent and also yield a dividend 
on the investment of the owner, and 
the product was not large enough to 


do it 
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Polka Dots. 


Mechanical devices and apparatus 


are now being designed with consider- 
able frequency for the production of 
knitting and 
knit goods. A machine has been de- 


fancy effects in upon 
_ ' 

signed for producing polka dots, or 

figure on dyed, 

Heretofore the 


any other design or 
knit or 
polka 
fabric—for 


other fabric. 


dots or other design on knit 


instance, on stockings 


have been produced by applying by 
hand-operated stamping devices wax 
dots in the shape desired to the un- 
The latter then 


preferred 


dyed fabric. was 


dyed in any manner and 


the wax removed by heating, wash- 


ing, ete., of the dyed fabric. Great 


difficulty is, 
obtaining 


however, experienced in 


good results with these 
hand-operated devices, as the dots or 
other design will not be of such uni- 
form size or distinction as is desir- 
able, and it has been found that this 
be had 


only can when the pressure 


exerted on the platen applying the 


Wax or other suitable material is at 
all times the same 
other material is always in the same 
state when 


liquid applied to the 


goods. With this machine, which ts 
power-driven, these difficulties are not 
only overcome, but cheapen_ the 
goods, as the machine is capable of 
turning out five times the goods that 
could be done by the hand-operated 
devices. This machine is also adapt- 
ed to apply a hot dye by heated forms 
or molds to a fabric in such a way 
that the design is directly printed on- 
to the goods desired to be ornamented. 

Our readers may be interested sufti- 
ciently in such a machine as this to 
desire its illustration, which we give 
in connection with this article. Fig 
ure 1 is a front elevation of the ma- 
chine embodying the invention, having 
as principal features a movable table 
supporting the fabric to be operated 
upon, a movable platen carrying the 
heated mold, and a trough for con- 
taining and heating the liquid or wax 
Figure 


» 
~ 


to be applied to the fabric. 
is a top view of the machine, showing 


and the wax or 


a stocking, and a movable table, to be 
provided with polka dots, from pins 
secured in the 


platen forming the 


mold. Figure 3 is a cross section of 


the machine, easily understood. 
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The platen is vertically reciprocated 
by a set of cams, and is provided on 
its under face with a mold, or design, 
composed of pins fastened to a metal 
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plate, which is removably fastened to 
the platen in any preferable manner 
and for the purpose of changing the 
design, if desired. 

Below the movable table is secured 
a trough, in which the material—wax 


or dye—to be applied by the pins to 


the goods supported on the table is 
contained. The 


tents are kept in a heated state by a 


trough and its con- 
suitable heating appliance. 

clogging of 
other material on the pins, constitut- 


To avoid the wax or 
ing the sign or mold of the platen, a 


heating appliance is provided and 
comprises a number of perforated gas 
pipes, located between the pins. See 
Fig. 3. 

The operation of the machine is as 
follows: The goods to be ornamented 
are placed on the table when the same 
is near the stationary table, the pins 
of the platen in this position being 
immersed in the contents of the 
trough. The platen now rising to its 
highest position, the table, with the 
goods, moves in the position shown in 
Fig. 3, when the platen descends suf- 
ficiently to make an impression on the 
goods, after which it ascends, and the 
table 
table again, while the platen descends 
to again immerse into the 


contents of the trough. 


moves toward the stationary 


its pins 





New Ideas in Knitting. 


Devices have recently been invent- 


ed, intended for application to ma 
chines for knitting ribbed fabrics, al 
though in some respects applicable to 
The object of this is 
to provide for the secure confinement 
they 


other machines. 
to the rotating wheel, whereby 
are operated, of the segments of the 
ring carrying the cams which actuate 
the needles of the cylinder, a further 
object being to simplify the construc- 
tion of the devices employed for mov- 
ing the cams of the dial cam-plate so 
as to provide for the formation of tuck 
or welt stitches. 

A mechanism has recently been de 
signed to knit figured fabrics by the 
employment of a plurality of 


sets of 
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knitting cams, various colored yarns, 
and the operation of the needles in a 
predetermined order. The object of 
this is to provide improved means for 
effecting the 


raising and lowering of 


the cam-levers, which in the revolu 
tion of the cam-cylinder raise the pick 
ers, which in turn raise the needles 
out of the path of the needle-operating 
cams, 

New mechanical means have been 
devised for circular knitting machines, 
for feeding a plurality of threads to 
the needles, to produce striped or re- 
inforced work, in which the threads 
thrown out of work remain attached 
to the inner side of the tubular fabric. 
The idea is to provide means for tak- 
ing care of the threads which are out 
of work and which in the continued 


revolution of the machine become 


twisted and entangled, tending to 
draw the fabric up through the cylin- 
der and interfering with the 


ful working of the 


success 
needles and also 
drawing and distorting the 


the fabric 


loops of 
where the threads are at- 
tached to it or breaking the thread 
away from the fabric in the case of 
tender yarn. The mechanism is de 
signed to obviate these difficulties and 
defects by providing a thread-engag 
ing device which in the revolution of 
the machine engages the loosely at- 
tached inactive thread and draws it to 
the centre of the cylinder, where it is 
held, so as to prevent it from interfer 
ing with the work. 

A new arrangement has been de 
signed for making tubular goods. and 
especially to make stockings, in which 
a plurality of thread-carriers are used 
not all of which are in action at the 
same time. The means employed con- 
sist in providing for the retention of 
the idle threads used in the formation 
of a tubular fabric in which a plural- 
ity of threads are used, some of which 
are at times idle. 

There has been invented in Italy, 
which is also the subject of a patent 
in this country, a device for producing 
knitted goods of plain or fancy design, 


adapted to and operated by a sewing 
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machine. The object of the invention 
is to combine with a sewing-machine a 
reciprocating comb, a kKnitung-needle, 
and means for forming loops, a loop- 
catcher for catching the loops so form 
ed and placing them on the teeth of 
the comb, and a loop-lifter for strip 


ping the completed loops from the 


comb to be replaced by newly-formed 


loops. 


Improvements have been made in 
knitting machines, which have for their 
object that of increasing the capacity of 
the machines for doing a great variety 
of work with a small outlay of time, 
especially in producing goods having 
checked surfaces or for producing fig 
flowers, or other de- 


ures or leaves, 





knitted 
sist in providing a 


signs in fabries. They con- 
knitting-machine, 
and 


therefor, with one or more adjustable 


having suitable needles guides 


cams, whereby at a_ predetermined 
time the cams can be thrown out of 


engagement with the needles, so that 
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a different stitch will be produced. By 
manipulating the needles of a knitting- 
machine in different ways at different 
points the operation of the needles can 
be so effected as to produce fabrics 
having different stitches and in such a 
way as to produce figured fabrics or 


‘such as have designs or configurations 


formed upon them by the difference in 
the stitch of one part from that of the 
rest of the fabric. Some knitting-ma 


chines employ needles having long 
and short heels for producing plain or 
ribbed fabrics, while this machine em- 
ploys needles having heels of the same 
length, but arranged at different dis- 
ends for a 
The 


used 


tances from their hooked 


similar but enlarged purpose. 


means here described can be 


upon knitting machines having two or 
actuating 


more cams, for 


ribbed or plain fabrics. 


producing 





Modern Fans and Imprevements. 


Those of our readers who may be 
interested in the subject of 


tion, will find it 


ventila- 
worth their while to 


note the differences in the arrange 


ment of the several fans illustrated 


herewith. Many manufacturers in 


buying a fan do not appreciate the 
fact that some particular type of fans 
might be better 


much adapted to 


their particular needs, and also be 
much easier to erect, than some other 
fan picked up at random. 

A careful study of the method of lo- 
cating fans, under various conditions, 


and also of transmitting the power to 
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em properly, has resulted in a num 
‘ of special types being manufac- 


tured by the Philadelphia Drying Ma- 


chinery Co., 6721 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
For strength 


rigidity, these 


and the large 


and 


fans are unsurpassed 


that are in use among the 
manufacturing establishments 
probably represent the best guarantee 
that the as to the ef- 


number 
many 


trade eould ask, 


ficiency of the fans and the large 


amount of work done with the small- 


est amount of power. 


A comprehensive booklet has re 


cently been issued by this company, 


giving in detail the construction and 


the advantages of the many types of 


fans manufactured, and to those in- 


terested copies will be sent upon ap 
plication. 


Knitting Double Ribbed Fabrics. 


We illustrate, 
knitted 
proved 


herewith, a piece of 


fabric, made after an im- 


method of changing inthe 


knitting of double-ribbed fabric from 


comparatively closely knitted work to 
more open knitted work by dropping 
of the 


invention 


out or discontinuing of some 


wales, the object of the 
being to provide means for temporar- 
ily holding the stitches of the discon- 
that they will not 


tinued wales, so 


OC 


5° 


ravel or run out during the knitting 
operation; and it consists in so form 
ing the 
ing the discontinuing of the wales to 
be dropped that the tension upon the 
material causes a binding of the yarn, 
the unsecured 


stitches immediately preced- 


which 
from readily 


prevents 
pulling out of the loops 


loops 


into which they were formed. 





The mercerizing process is seldom 
used except for obtaining lustre and 
brilliance, or for producing some crepe 
effect, yet it is 
that for the dyeing process it enables 


worth remembering 


a saving in dye to be effected. 


The handkerchief is another tex- 
tile article widely used in Paraguay, 
being frequently adapted to the pur- 


poses of a shirt and collar. 
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SILK DEPARTMENT. 


Should Whole Silk Be Finished? 
LUDWIG BRAUN, 


Before answering this question, it is 
advisable in the first place to know 
which kind of whole silks we have to 
finish, and for what purposes these 
silks are to be used. 

Under no circumstances’ should 
whole silks be finished; they should be 
left in the condition in which they 
leave the loom. 

During my 20 years’ experience as 
superintendent of a large silk factory, 
I have had the greatest facilities to 
study the different fabrics, both in the 
finished and unfinished state; and I 
have come to the conclusion that all 
finishing stuffs not only stiffen the 
fabric and spoil the gloss, but also 
take away the beautiful soft feeling 
that ought to belong to every silk. 

In spite of this, there are a number 
of cases in which it is impossible to 
dispense with the finishing process. 
Such is above all the case with whole 
silks for ties. These fabrics, after be- 
ing woven, have to be cut into very 
small pieces, and, therefore, the silk 
has to be of great consistency to en- 
able the ties to be well made up. Most 
manufacturers hold that it is ueces- 
sary to finish all silks for ties; but 
such is not always the case. 

For thin silks, it is certainly neces- 
sary to give them a slight finishing, 
because in themselves they are too 
flimsy, and the needful consistency 
can only be given by artificial means. 
But not rarely the manufacturer over- 
shoots the mark, and delivers a fabric 
that is more like glazed paper than 
silk. 

In consequence of this over-finish- 
ing, the fabric has completely lost the 
true feeling of silk, while it still re- 
tains a certain brilliancy; the bril- 
liancy is more that of a plece-dyed 
stuff than of pure silk. Thicker silks 


should in no case be finished; abov: 
all, when they consist of “Armure,” 01 
fancy ground. Should they not lay flat 
When they leave the looms, the) 
should be wound tightly on the beam 
sJetween every layer of silk should lay 
a layer of rough paper. In this posi 
tion it should be left three or fow 
days and then folded. On account of 
the pressure exercised by the beam, 
the silk is now in good condition. Care 
must be taken that the paper should 
be placed edge to edge so as to leave 
no space between. 

Tie stuffs with satin or twill ground, 
must have a slight finishing, without 
Which these wares have not sufficient 
smoothness. There lies a great diffe: 
ence, however, between tie stuffs and 
whole silk satins for dresses. These 
fabrics, which are in themselves of 
heavier material, can, by proper hand 
ling on the loom, be delivered with 
out being finished. To obtain this 
sult the warp must be tightly stretch 
ed, although it is generally the rule to 
use a loose warp for satins, 

For all-silk satins for dress materisl, 
in order to obtain the necessary stiff 
ness, a greater number of picks must 
be used than for half-silk satins. For 
black stuffs there ought to be 100 to 
105 picks per inch, and for colored 
silks 125 to 130 per inch. This high 
number of picks puts, as a result, the 
silk in very good condition. For exam 
ple, we can take the celebrated Como 
fabrics. These have a very large 
number of picks, but are entirely 
without finish. 

All heavy qualities in faille, grains 
and reps should be woven on Lyons 
looms, because these looms have the 
heaviest lathe obtainable. In all taf- 
feta fabries the tension of the warp 
must be very tight. The tension of the 
spool must also be great. This latter 
important point often escapes the at 
tention of the manufacturer, especially 
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in fabrics in which one starts in two, 
three or four-ply, the spooling requires 
rigorous supervision on the part of the 
overseer of foreman. The ends of the 
tiling must be shot in smooth, and not 
twisted. 


previously For this purpose 


there are shuttles with two or three 


little spools, which are very recom 
mendable. 

Fabrics which get easily curled are 
best manufactured as follows: 

While the weaving is going on, be 
tween every layer of silk should be 
wound a layer of rough paper. By 
this process the single layers of silk 
from 


are prevented pressing one 


against the other, and also from 


watering. This is also a good control 
of the kind of dye used in black silks, 
should the dye not be pure, but mixed 
with oil or fat. This oil or fat imme- 
diately impresses itself on the paper. 

The manufacturer should take great 
care never to use a filling dyed with 
the use of oil or fat. Should he do so, 
he would expose himself later on to 
large claims for damaged goods. 

The most important point now, for 
the finishing of whole silk fabrics, is 
the dyeing and the charging of the 
warp and weft silk. At the present 
time all materials for the whole silk 
fabrics are more or less charged, with 
the exception of a few kinds of stuffs 
for umbrella silks. 
bered that a great deal of 


It must be remem- 
money is 
The 
much 


uselessly paid for high charging. 
thread is thereby certainly 
thickened, but not in proportion to the 
degree of charging. The volume of the 
thread increases only to a certain ex- 
tent. The point where the silk ceases 
to increase to any considerable extent 
is perhaps reached at 20-30 per cent. 
over par. Even.up to this point the 
silk does not increase in direct propor- 
tion to the charge. A thread charged 
60 per cent. over par is not double the 
volume of a thread charged 30 per 
cent. Consequently such high charg- 
ing is of no practical value in the case 
of colored silk. 
a 10 per cent. charge is 60 cents: of a 
20-30 per cent., $1.90, and of a 50-60 per 


As the average cost of 
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cent., $2.50, the weaver can reckon for 
himself what he can save by not too 
highly charging. 

As regards these charged silk stuffs 
it is proved by experience that every 
material exhausts 


finishing more or 


less the charge. There is no doubt, 
however, that the 


the effects of 


finishing destroys 
the charge; that is to 
say, the beautiful feeling and thick- 
ness of the fabric is lessened to a cer- 
tain extent by this treatment. 

For these reasons it is not custom- 
ary to charge the warp for %-silk col- 
ored satins because these fabrics must 
be highly finished. It is also to be re- 
marked that fabrics shot in with cuit 
do not take the finish so well as those 
Faced 


damasks shot in with cuit are never 


which are shot in with souple. 


finished; on the other hand, the heavy 
all-silk qualities in satin, which are 


souple shot, can support finishing 


much better. This mode of proceed- 
ing has this advantage over other pro- 
ceedings hitherto used in that it is not 
visible and damages only slightly the 
smooth and silky touch of the fabric. 
This “nature-finish” is employed with 
profit especially in light all-silk goods. 
For example, serges and low qualities 
of tie silks. 


there is another 


For the same purpose 
sort of proceeding, 
named sprinkled finishing. In this 
manner the fabric is not finished over 
the whole 


surface, but it passes 


through an apparatus which slightly 
sprinkles the surface of the cloth. All 
these means have, in the first place, 
the purpose to give a stretched condi- 
tion to the fabric. In regard to plain 
cloths it has already been mentioned 
that the same purpose can be obtain- 
ed if the crumpled pieces are rolled 


again on the beam and _e tightly 


stretched. 


It frequently happens that the test 


for fastness under milling is per- 


formed by plaiting together several 


strands of the dyed yarn with undyed 
threads, the whole being then felted 


by hand or by some small appliance. 






















































Silk Laces, Ete., in England. 


Nottingham is the greatest centre in 
Great Britain for the manufacture of 
both machine-made lace and hosiery, 
while the product of the lace machines 
of the west of England, Scotland and 
Derbyshire, for the most part, goes 
to Nottingham for sale. Hosiery 
goods are manufactured principally in 
and around Nottingham and Leicester. 
According to a recent consular report 
to the State Department, Washington, 
the exports of silk lace for 1899 to the 
United States amounted to $270,261.07. 
This is about ten per cent. of the an- 
nual importations into the United 
States of laces and embroideries of 
silk. These English exports to the 
United States. exceed any that are 
made to other countries. 

The year 1899 was one of slow but 
decided improvement in some branches 
of the lace trade. For a series of 
years, foreign competition and ad- 
verse fashions have had a detrimental 
effect on the fancy silk and cotton 
millinery-lace departments of the 
trade. The depression still continues 
in the silk branches, but there has 
been a decided change for the better 
in the cotton millinery-lace branches; 
prospects are brighter at present than 
at the close of any recent year, and 
the whole trade is in a more healthy 
condition. There have been few de- 
partures in the current styles of lace 
during the year, but decided general 
progress has been made, though busi- 
ness has not yet regained the buoy 
ancy of sixteen years ago. 

The demand for Chantilly and other 
silk laces has not been satisfactory. 
The production is now in comparative- 
ly few hands, and there was not 
much encouragement for the produc- 
tion of novelties during the past year. 
The plain and fancy veiling branches, 
however, have been extensively de- 
veloped. Chenille spots on black and 
white colored nets, as magpie, jack- 
daw, and fancy combinations, have 
been much in favor. The large de- 
mand, however, produced a_supera- 
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bundant supply, and competition be- 
came unhealthy, so that prices were 
often reduced to an unremunerative 
level. The trade, however, is certain 
to continue, though there is a severe 


continental competition. 





Weighting Silk. 





A German patent covers the use for 
this purpose of glue, albumen, or cas- 
eine mixed with metallic compounds 
of formaldehyde to make the organic 
matter insoluble. It is asserted that 
the silk receives a very high lustre, a 
erackling handle, and great durability, 
while at the same time it becomes 
more easy to wind. Very good results 
ean be got without the use of metallic 
salts, but their use is recommended in 
all cases, as they make the effect still 
very much better. 





The report of the British Silk As- 
sociation for the year 1899 has just 
been published. It contains much in- 
teresting information, and it is evi- 
dent that the association is active in 
aiding the British silk trade in all its 
branches. For instance, the council 
has been in communication with the 
authorities at the admiralty and war 
office, requesting that they should 
make some stipulation in regard to 
the placing of contracts for ribbons, 
as the admiralty did in the case of 
black silk handkerchiefs, viz.:—That 
all ribbons should be dyed as well as 
manufactured in the United. Kingdom, 
The admiralty acceded to the request, 
and in their specifications for the sup- 
ply of black silk ribbon placed as one 
of the conditions “all the goods must 
be of British manufacture, i. e., dye- 
ing and weaving.” The war office 
stated that it was not proposed to lay 
down any condition in the contracts 
for these supplies beyond those al- 
ready existing. The association is 
not repelled, however, by this custo- 
mary attitude of the war office, and 
will renew the attack. 

—For dyeing a blue woad was ex- 
clusively employed in Europe up to 
the sixteenth century. 
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Figured Silk. 


Groundwork. weaves of the fancy 


variety usually partake of the chat 


acteristics of the plainer weaves 


namely, satins, reps, or hopsacks, 


and. although some of the so-called 
pinhead effects are apparently excep 
tions to this rule, they can generally 
be woven under similar conditions to 
one of them. 

The five designs in Fig. 1 are a few 
éxamples of ground weaves which 
partake of the satin’ character in re- 
quiring a finely set warp and having 
that warp forming the entire visible 
the cloth 


work appears. In 


face of where the ground- 


most silks this is 


specially desirable, as it throws up 


the figure formed by the weft in bold 
contrast, in addition to showing a neat 


ground. 


Such weaves should have the warp 


beam very well weighted; and if there 
is a large proportion of groundwork 


and a small figure, the going-part 


should strike the cloth slightly in an 


upward direction, if the goods are 


woven wrong side up, as is usually 


the case. If, however, the figure is 


large and prominence is distinctly de 


sired, and the groundwork only 


patchy, or in case the wefting of the 


goods is weak or proportionately 


thin, the beat should be flat or in a 


slightly downward direction in a de 
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gree according to the results required. 

Ground effects which partake of a 
like the 
require a very similar 


rep character, three exam 
ples in Fig. 2, 
treatment to the above, with the ex 
ception of the weighting of the warp 
beam, which should be much lighter. 
Trouble is often experienced in weaves 
partaking of this kind of groundwork, 


especially where fine raw degummed 


silks or fine Botany worsted wefts are 
used, and where the finer sets are em- 
ployed, by the weft forming small 
both 


chiefly on the face, and more abund- 


loops on sides of the fabric, 
antly neartheselvages. These not only 
make additional 
but slightly 


labor in picking off, 


disfigure and greatly 
weaken the cloth. The weave disposes 
the cloth to this kind of thing, but with 
ordinary care it may be obviated. Its 
chief cause is ‘by 
pick, 
rebound at 


having too hard a 


causing the shuttle to slightly 


the opposite box and to 
let in the slack, the character of the 
weave preventing such slack spread- 
ing itself across the cloth and compel- 
ling it to work out as one or more 
small loops when the slay beats up. 
The warp being weighted too heavily 
would also tend to aggravate the evil. 

The above classes, along with satin 
and rep groundworks generally, com- 
prise figured cloths in which the finest 
sets are used, and 


attention 


special 
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should be given to the warp yarn, 
otherwise all other precautions will be 
useless. If raw silk is used, as is 
usually the case, a thoroughly well- 
assorted organzine should be taken, 
preferably of Italian silk, which has 
been well cleaned (mechanically). If 
spun silk, a well gassed, extra cleaned 
(also mechanically) yarn should be 
chosen, with twist at the rate of sev- 
enteen or eighteen turns per inch in 
the doubling for 60/2, which is two or 
three turns per inch more than is 
used for ordinary weaving purposes. 

In Fig. 3 are given four weaves 
which represent part of the class 
which is largely used instead of hop 
sack or mat weaves. They have the 
advantage of giving the mat effect 
without the accompanying looseness 
of texture, and are not quite so rigidly 
plain. They certainly are in them 
selves loose weaves, but not so much 
so as a hopsack design of similar size 
would be. . 

This class of weave, and also pin- 
head effects (four examples of this 
large class of groundworks being 
given at Fig. 4), should be woven with 
the warp lightly weighted. Too much 
weight on the warp beam spoils the 
raised or lumpy effect which is aimed 
at, and has a tendency to make the 
goods look thready. The blow of the 
reed in beating up the weft should 
usually be given when the shed is 
closed, but in the case of flimsily built 
cloths, or cloths in which the ground- 
work comprises a loosely arranged 
weave—as is frequently the case in 
these hopsack effects, and occasion- 
ally the case in pinhead weaves when 
making goods for purely ornamental 
purposes,—it is often desirable to beat 
the weft in just as the next shed is 
rising or commencing to rise This 
should not be done with well-built or 
firmly wefted cloths, as it has a ten 
dency to give them a harsh handle. 

Speaking of figured silks generally, 
as much space as is conveniently pos- 
sible should be left between the back 
of the harness and the lease rods, and 
the foremost rod should be as thinly 
made as is consistent with the width 


of the warp and the strain put upon 
the rod. Even with this precaution 
there is often a tendency on the part 
of fine silks having a satin or similar 
smooth ground to develop marks 


i” See 


FIG. 3. 


warpways, somewhat similar to reed 
marks, but really caused by the un 
equal .strain on the warp of the 
threads which lift from the front 
lease rod on an open lease against 
those which lift on a crossed lease. 
This defect may be generally obviated 
by employing a couple of rods, one 
above and one below the warp, tied in 
front of the foremost lease rod. This 
arrangement is specially useful in 
case of combinations of healds with 
harness. which, by increasing the lift 
ing area, exaggerate the inequality of 
tension. 

On the other hand, this last-men 
tioned fault is sometimes utilized, as 
is found in the case of figured silks 
having plain grounds. In such goods, 
especially those containing an even 
number of threads in each dent of the 
slay, there is a tendency to develop 
reediness, which defect can generally 
be overcome by having a good thick 
lease rod in front, the unequal strain 
caused by which generally breaks up 
the reediness. Where this fails to 
achieve its object, the desired result 
may generally be obtained by chang 
ing the lease—that is, by changing the 
top set of warp threads on to the bot 
tom of the lease, and allowing the 
lower half of the warp to be in thei! 
place. 

It is needless to say that a bad sel 
vage goes a long way towards mal 
ring the appearance of an otherwis¢ 
perfect cloth. Temples are seldom 
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used in silk weaving, so no trouble is 


caused by their tearing or straining 


the edge of the fabric. Most ground- 


works should have a corded or rep 


selvage, note, 


the only exception of 


perhaps, being the looser class of 
plain The 


the rep should be 


grounds. float or size of 


regulated accord- 
ing to the quantity of weft, either as 
regards thickness or number of picks, 
and should not only make a neat look 
like 
tightness and elasticity as the body of 


ing selvage, but should be of a 


the piece. 


SECOOCOmS 

| | ieee | ieieieie) 
FIG, 4. 

Apart from improper designing of 

the weave, bad selvages may be caus- 


«wl by undue tension of the weft on 


leaving the shuttle, and even with 
this item correctly arranged, bud pick- 
ing may cause the trouble, especially 
a pick which, either by its lateness of 
force, 


picking or its weakness of 


tends to leave the shuttle struggling 


out of the shed as the warp threads 
are well advanced in their closing. 

In designing figured chenes, care 
should be given to a proper matching 
of the color of the print with the color 
of the weft. This is frequently omit 
ted, it being deemed sufficient to have 
color be 


a proper combination of 


tween the shade to which the warp 
has been dyed and the colors of the 
it, and a 


wasted patterns may be saved by not 


print upon large number of 


figured chenes the jac- 
quard figure is usually formed by the 
weft, 


ng that in 


which is brought prominently 


to the front and made an important 


factor in the arrangement of the col- 


$53 


oring of the fabric as a whole. Even 


in figured cheneS having a cotton 
weft and figure formed by the warp, 
the effect of the weft color is dis- 
tinctly discernible, and should be ar- 
ranged for accordingly. 

Cotton used in conjunction with silk 
cannot usually be so completely hid 


or covered when woven into figured 
goods as in plain ones, and it is ad- 
visable in cases where the same shade 
in both yarns is intended to be alike, 
to dye the cotton well on the dark side 
of the silk The 


less of a cottony look, and are more 


shade. goods have 


serviceable in wear, as the cotton 
than its 


Manufac- 


fades in color much 
silk Textile 
turer. 


sooner 


companion. 





Statistics published in the ‘“Moni- 
teur des Soies’” show the production 
1899 to 
Tak- 
raw 
of 12 
silk, the 
representing 


of silk cocoons in Spain in 
have amounted to 895,000 kilos, 
ing the 
silk 
kilos. of 
total 
about 


average production of 


from cocoons at the rate 
cocoons to one of 
may be taken as 
74,500 kilos. of silk. It is 
also to be that 50,000 


kilos. of cocoons are used for making 


noted about 


fishing lines, an industry which is 


carried on solely in Murcia. During 
the last five years the production of 
silk cocoons in Spain has been as fol- 
lows: 
1895... . 1,200,000 kilos, = 100,000 kilos. raw silk. 
196....1,225,000 “ =102,000 “ “ 
1897. 1,120,000 ai 95,000 
1808.... 960,000 “ 80,000 * 

895,000 - 74,500 * se 
The diminished yield in 1899 is attrib- 
uted principally to disease among the 
traceable to extent 


silkworms, some 


to the extreme heat. 


The knowledge we possess of in- 


digo all points back to India, the cra- 
dle of the human race, as the country 
in which indigo was used for dyeing 
before any other country known to us. 


The cultivation of woad for dye- 
ing purposes began in Europe as early 
as the sixth century, and became es- 
extensive in and 


pecially Saxony 


Thuringia. 
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Silk Industry of the United States. 


One of the most interesting features 


of the industrial development in the 
United States during the last genera- 
tion has been the growth of the man- 
ufacture of silk goods. Forty years 
ago this country imported 87 per cent. 
of all the silk goods used in the coun- 
try. Today, with a vast addition to 
the demand due to growth of popula 
tion and wealth, the country is import- 
ing only 15 per cent. of the silk goods 
it consumes and has become the great- 
est manufacturer of silk goods in the 
world. In further reference to this 
we would call attention to an editorial 
on the silk industry in our April issue. 
In addition, this country has wrested 
from Europe and Asia the supremacy 
which they once possessed in this in- 
Within the 


men of only middle age, 


dustry. recollection of 
the people of 
the United States were almost wholly 
dependent upon Europe for every ar- 
ticle of 
principal component part. 


wear of which silk was the 
Today this 
country supplies its entire market 
with everything in silk goods except 
the finest products of the hand looms 
of Lyons, Crufield and Zurich. The 
prospect is that within a few years 
importations from these centres will 
be too small to be considered from a 
commercial point of view except as 
among the curiosities of trade statis- 
tics. 

The day of Europe in the American 
silk market is over and the only com- 
petition which it is believed Ameri- 
cans still have to fear is that of the 
Orient, where in China and Japan the 
open-door policy is leading to the in- 
troduction of modern machinery and 
methods, which, added to cheap labor, 
may yet make them dangerous rivals 
in this and fields. 


While the silk manufacturing industry 


other industrial 


in America has had many ups and 
downs, so far as its profitable condi- 
tion is concerned, its growth since 1860 
has been on the whole constant, repre- 
senting, decade by decade, just about 


the natural increase in the country’s 


consumption of such goods and kee 
ing the importations down to figur 
which have varied little from consta) 
Within the last few yea 
the business has taken a firmer g¢ 


quantities. 


and now shows a strong tendency 
wipe out the importation figures alt 
gether. 

The trend of progress by our s 
manufacturers is shown in the follo 
ing figures, which a writer in the N: 
York Sun has employed, as part of 
article on the Ameri 
silk industry: In 1860 we made on 
13 per cent. of the silk goods consunx 

1870 we had 
vanced to 23 per cent.; in 1880, to 


interesting 


in the country; in 


per cent.; in 1890, to 55 per cent. «1 
in 1898, to 85 per cent. This year it 

believed that the tables will be co 

pletely turned about and that only 

13 per cent., which we made oursely: 
in 1860, will be sent to us from all t 

rest of the While we ha 

thus been superseding Europe in su) 


world. 


plying ourselves with silks and satin- 
velvets and all the other luxurious ani 
useful products of silk, our import 
tions of the raw product of the silk 
worm have as steadily increased unti! 
today we are using fully one-third 
the entire world’s product of mark: 
able silk. In this regard our begii 
nings were most modest. As lately as 
1875 we imported only 1,101,681 pounds 
of raw silk and 5737 pounds of spu 
silk, worth altogether about $4,525.00 
while for the year ending June 1, 1899 
the imports of raw and spun silk we 
6297 bales, containing more than 
500,000 pounds and valued at $32,7: 
464. The growth of the importatio 
of raw silk has been constant on 
whole, although one can detect in 
tables giving the yearly returns « 
dences of the industrial and finan: 
troubles which the country has lx 
In 1877 and 15 
raw silk wi 
160,000 


through in that time. 
the importations of 
like 
than in 1876. The value of the silk 
1877 was about $1,500,000 less than 
1876 or 1878. Again, in 1891 the im) 
tation fell off from 5,943,360 pound 


something pounds 
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890 to 4,917,688 pounds, and in 1894 
it dropped to 4,956,875, after having 
been up to the 7,500,000 mark for both 
892-3. In 1896 it jumped to 8,000,621 
pounds, and fell again in 1897 to 6,513,- 
In 1898 it 
Prices, too, 
have had with 
these fluctuations, having varied from 


612 pounds to average up. 
reached 10,315,162 pounds. 
considerable to do 


$1.87 a pound for raw Canton silk to 
ibout $6. 

The 
Italy, 


comes from France, 
China, Japan, 
Excluding tbe 


raw silk 
Austria, 
India and the Levant. 


Spain, 
amount used at home in China and 
Japan, of which there is no record ob- 
tainable, the world’s production of 
raw silk last year 34,063,274 
pounds, and this year it is estimated 
that it will reach nearly 36,000,000 
pounds. Of this China produces both 
the largest amount of any one country 
and the best quality. In all the other 
countries the worms in the 
are killed by roasting before the silk 
is wound off, and this reduces the lus- 
tre of the filament, but in China the 
filament is reeled off while the worms 
are still alive. This practice militates, 
however, against the quality of the 
The reeling is 


was 


cocoons 


silk in another way. 
done at the homes of the silk raisers 
and is of very uneven quality. Most 
of this silk has to be re-reeled before 
it can be marketed. China sends into 
the markets about 16,700,000 pounds of 
raw silk. 
250,000 pounds and Italy a close third 
With 6,250,000 pounds. f[rance pro- 
duces about 1,400,000 pounds, Austria 
520,000, 175,000, 650,000 


and the Levant 2,350,000 pounds. 


Japan comes next with 7,- 


Spain India 
The firm establishment of silk man- 
1860, 
into the 


ufacturing dates from when 
French silks were admitted 
English markets free of duty. A great 
silk industry had grown up in Eng 
land that 


drew our supplies of 


previous to date and we 
these goods in 
about equal quantities from England 
With French goods ad- 


mitted free, the English silk throwers 


and France. 


and weavers were forced out of their 
own markets and many of them came 
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them 
They 
the most desir- 


to this country, 
their machinery 
found Paterson, N. J., 
able place in which to settle, and here 
Pater- 
son was already the home of the Pio- 


bringing with 


and hands. 


they built up their industry. 


neer Silk Company’s mills, started in 
1840 by John Ryle, and this was the 
first enterprise of the kind begun in 
America which was destined to live. 
In 1855 Hamil & Booth built a second 
silk mill in Paterson, and these two, 
with a few others, were the nucleus 
around which the influx of English- 
men gathered. 

There had been no lack of attempts 
to establish the silk industry in this 
country in all from the 
growing of the silk worms to the mak- 
ing of finished goods. These attempts 
had encouraged by the Crown 
and State from the time of the earlier 


branches, 


been 


settlements and had resulted in great 
industrial crazes at times, but in noth- 
ing more permanent except the estab- 
lishment of a number of factories 
where sewing silk and trimmings were 
Many of and 
were doing business when the English 
weavers came over in 1860. 


made. these survive 


(To be continued.) 





The report of the Association of 
the Silk Industry of Zurich for the 
year 1898 contains the statement that 
the number of establishments work- 
ing by hand has, sinee the year 1895, 
increased by 1,334, or 6 per cent., the 
total being now 23,513, while the num- 
ber of workmen and employees has in- 
creased to 42,354. 
ing the sum total of the raw material 
(silk, 
ete.), are—although more than a year 
behind time—of 
namely, 1897, 
1,303,100  kilos., 


The figures indicat- 


used, ete. spun cotton, wool, 
particular interest— 
1,545,526 kilos., 1895, 
and 1893, 1,477,589 
kilos.; while the lengths of the woven 
goods produced were: 1897, 43,092,226 
1895, 35,823,140 and 
1893, 33,539,204 metres, the net value 

1897, 89,443,628 
79,758,000 frances. 


metres; metres, 


being: 
1895, 


franes, and 
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ELECTRICITY—STEAM—WATER. 


Painting and Whitewashing by the for its purpose, and is compact, du 
Spray System. able, and thoroughly constructed. B 


We are sure this method of painting its use large areas can be rapidly and 
and whitewashing will interest textile thoroughly covered, requiring no scat 
manufacturers, and in fact all who folding. No special knowledge is 1 
require such work. The Triumph Ma quired in its operation, and _ it 
chine and Mfg. Co.’s machine was Claimed that one machine will do thi 


first used on the World's Fair Build- work of a dozen men, 


Um 
2 


THE TRIUMPH PAINT SPRAYER. 
ings in Chicago, giving complete sat- Textile manufacturers are especial) 
isfaction. If it had not been for the interested in white walls and ceilings 
facilities afforded by this machine, the as they add so much to the light in t 
vast surface of these beautiful build- workrooms, and have such a benef 
acres, effect on the work and the health 


ings, covering hundreds of 
The expense of lab 


could not have been whitened in time the employees. 


for the Exposition. Every one of the in painting the walls by hand is « 
millions who saw these buildings can siderable, and often causes this wo 


testify to the excellence of the work. to be postponed, to the detriment 


The machine, of which a cut is here the 1nill, 
shown, is equipped with the new This machine applies both oil 


Triumph Spray, especially designed water paints, kalsomine and wh 
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wash, and cun be used in spraying 


and vegetation subject to dam 


rees 
ige by insects. It is claimed that the 
work is as well done for factory pur 
poses as by hand and is economical 
Two sizes are made 
which costs $40.00, and No. 2, 

The Triumph Machine 


209 Hester St., can give any 


vith the plant. 
No. 1, 
$50.00, and 


Mfg. Co., 


further information desired. 





Ventilation Without Drafts. 


Paper read by Arthur Rigg before the 
Society of Arts, England. 


There is nothing people take so little 


care of as their own lives; and those 
offend 


their country, 


who would never against the 


laws of which are of 
human origin, constantly outrage the 
laws of health, which are Divine. The 
sentence on one may be a temporary 
sentence on the 
death. 


towards re- 


discomfort; but the 
other is disease and Already 


science has done much 


moving evils and prolonging life, for 
example, in modern systems of sew- 
age disposal, and the supply of pure 
water; but no corresponding progress 
can be claimed in such sister branches 
as the removal of carbonic acid, ete., 


from air that has been breathed, and 


the supply of pure air to replace it, 
both of which operations are included 
in the term “Ventilation.” 


As usually practised, ventilation 


bears a far closer relationship to art 
thah it does to science; and although 
many exhausters serve as very orna- 
mental finials to a roof, yet they pro- 


drafts, and other evils, worse 


than those they are intended to cure. 


duce 


Ventilation, contemplated as a_ sci- 
ence, will include warming or cooling 
in ample supply of air, and the wash- 
ng, diluting, or removal of deleterious 
ngredients contained in air which has 
Although 


have 


een breathed. many posi- 


tive statements been made on 


he subject, without much foundation 
n fact, and many “patent” ventilators 
little of a 
obtainable; 
off, and a 
reliable system can hardly be said to 
But 


\ist, vet very scientific 


iaracter is perfection 


seems a long way proper 


with the purely medical 


Vist, 
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side of the 
The 


explains much that 


different. 


bacteriology 


question it is 
modern science of 
was once myste- 
rious, and it shows conclusively that, 
health, a 


of fresh air to breathe is equally 


for the maintenance of sup 


ia ‘riant, if not more important, 


than a supply of pure water to drink; 


and, fortunately, no possible conflict 
of opinion can occur as to the source 
from which such a supply of fresh air 
can be obtained. 
A factory England is 


the authority for the report 


inspector in 
that the 
English workpeople are breathing 
over and over again the same air, viti 
ated with gases more or less impreg 
nated with dust, and other impurities, 
and every hour appreciably deprived 
of blood-purifying and life-sustaining 
The 
is the development of 


properties. natural consequence 


anzemia, dys- 
peptic, and phthisical tendencies, and 
low states of vitality, predisposing to 
epidemics of zymotic disease. 
Although 


rangements 


improved sanitary ar- 


have raised the average 
what 


and 


duration of human life beyond 

it used to be half a century ago, 
done this by cultivating a _ better 
concerning 
that 


there is no such thing as finality, and 


knowledge of the laws 


health, it is perfectly certain 


all our applications of science are sus- 
ceptible of improvement. Ventilation, 


considered as a science, under the 


usual existing conditions is entirely in 
its infancy, and a little research into 


what has been done and written in 


regard to this subject, cannot fail to 
What 
has been written does not go very far 


be interesting and instructive. 


beyond the advocacy of certain ex- 


haust ventilators, of more or less ar- 


tistic design, intended to be fixed on 
the roof. 
The 


rived at 


following conclusions were ar- 


by a committee to consider 


a suitable system of ventilation for a 


university building 


1. Foul air to be removed from be- 


low. 


2. Inlets for fresh air should be 


high up, and distributed around the 


circumference of the room, 
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3. The total supply should be 6 cu- 


bic foot per sitting per second (an 


amount which was found to be far 
too much). 

The supply of fresh air from above 
and the withdrawal of foul air from 
below, although contrary to received 
popular opinion, was not new, as it 
was advocated by the celebrated Gen- 
eral Morin, and was carried out at 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, 
l‘uris, not, however, by General Morin 
himself, but by architects and build- 


ers, Who perhaps not understanding 


neglected the precise 
instructions that 


able drafts were found at the lower 


the innovation, 
given, so consider- 
exits, probably from cold air entering 


where vitiated air was intended to 
depart. 

Where, however, the ventilation, as 
ait the Trocadero Palace, in Paris, was 
controlled by a fan (11 ft. 6 in. diam- 
eight blades, making ten 


eter, with 


revolutions per minute), the down- 


ward system of ventilation used in 
summer was found to be very satis- 
factory in its action. 

When the 
buildings 
found that 


about the middle height of the rooms, 


Glasgow University 


were completed, it was 


warm air, entering at 
tiowed away through the upper out- 
lets, so it became necessary to open 
the windows in winter to provide air 
for crowded classes. 

In 1864, the Rev. Arthur 
wrote a report upon ventilating the in- 
Little can now be 
ventilat- 
para- 


Rigg, 


firmary at Chester. 
added to the descriptions of 
from five 


ing systems taken 


graphs in this report, which read as 
follows: 
“Means for Controlling Ventilation. 
One of two means is usually resort- 
ed to for controlling the ventilation 


of rooms in which persons are con- 


tinually resident. The most common 
is the extraction of air by some of the 
many schemes for exhausting or draw- 
forcing air 


ing air out. The other is, 


into the room. Although in each case 
fresh air is introduced, and that which 
vitiated 


has been removed, yet the 


effects are so different that circum- 


stances must determine which plan 
is most likely to meet particular re- 
quirements, 

“In the process by exhaustion, every 
crevice becomes an inlet for air, and 
there is thus at each chink or crannie, 
drafts in or- 


a draft, hence the 


dinary dwelling-rooms, with fires 


which depend for the combustion of 
Fur- 


character of 


fuel upon the air of the room. 
ther, the 
the burning are continually changing 


intensity and 
the amount of air influenced by these 
causes. 
“In the 
these 


process by condensation, 
outlets, and 


drafts 


crevices become 


consequently there are no 
for them.” 

The former is called the 
and the latter the “plenum” system. 

In discussing the many failures to 
ventilate large buildings, a_ well 
known authority 
proposition that no large building can 


“vacuum,” 


concludes with the 
be successfully ventilated without the 
use of fans or other mechanical force 
and he recommends the extraction of 
“foul” air from the top of the room or 
building, and the admission of fresh 
air through a Tobin tube or other 
similar arrangement 
charge some 5 feet above the floor. 


having its dis- 


It will be clear that from considera 
tions of health and comfort, as well as 
from affecting the duration of life, the 
subject of ventilation ought to be ol 
paramount importance; and judging 
from the opinion now discussed, and 
might be quoted, 


many which 


the whole business 


more 
is completely at 
sea, and the aspect of this important 
subject is that of a desperate evil as 
things are, and no sort of scientifi 
remedy apparent to guide designers 
how they ought to go. 

ventilating 


Every advocate of a 


system has his own special remedy) 
for overcofning its acknowledged dit 
ficulty; 


these systems sound in 


nevertheless, however wel 
theory, the) 
generally fail, or may be only partly 


successful in practice; so the onl) 


hope remaining is to go to Nature and 
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idy her laws, so as thereby to gain 


clearer knowledge how to accom- 
plish that which natural laws succeed 

doing when not interfered with by 
the blundering works of man. 
The movements of large volumes of 

: for purposes of summer or winter 
ventilation may be carried out gener 
ally in three different ways, already 
noted: 

1. By vacuum (drawing air out of 
a room). 

2. By plenum (forcing air into a 
room). 

a6 CUB 8 


vacuum system. 


combined plenum and 

Furthermore, admission of fresh air 
may take place 

(a). At the floor of a room. 

ib). At, or near the top of a room. 

c). At intermediate levels. 

Where special exits for foul air are 
provided, these may be situated at 
the top of a room for ascending cur- 
rents, or at the floor of a room for the 
descending current system of ventila- 
tion. 

The three systems of working with 
the six variations in admission or ex 
traction of air give 
great 


possibilities of 


variety in the arrangements, 


which is very fortunate, as no hard or 


fast line can be maintained, for every 
position requires its own special con 
sideration; and once the correct gen 
eral principles are rooted in 


their 


firmly 


people’s minds, application to 
suit every variety of condition is com 
paratively a simple matter. 

The vacuum system is the common 
est system of ventilation, when ap 
plied to large halls, requires a power 
ful suction ventilator, generally fixed 
n the top of a room; and usually no 
provision whatever is made for an ad 
equate supply of fresh air, conse 
quently cold air is sucked underneath 
loors, flooding the floor with a layer 


low temperature; also through 


cracks and crannies, causing high ve 
travel great dis 


locity drafts, which 


tances, and produce any amount of 
discomfort and injury to health. 


In ordinary dwelling-rooms the fire 


acts like the ventilator in dra 


out of dwelling rooms. Asar 


first draft of importance is that 


der the doorway, while leaky 


dows contribute their quota, and an 
altogether surprising amount of air is 
solid walls In 


drawn through the 


an ordinary living-room, with a fire 


place, an almost ideally perfect sys 
tem of ventilation can be carried out 
divided 


streams into the upper parts of such 


by admitting fresh air in 


rooms, where it may mix with the 
finds 
and 


eventually up the chimney. 


warmer strata it there, and 


gradually descend pass away 

Innumerable buildings and large as- 
sembly-rooms are ventilated on the 
pure vacuum system, and there is not 
a town of any moderate size which 
cannot furnish examples of this most 
barbarous arrangement. 

By the 


simple, 


plenum system, pure and 


fresh air is forced into the 


room at any convenient locality, so no 
need occur; and 


stagnant places 


“foul” air finds its way out by open 


doors, windows, or leakages; in fact, 


through the very openings whereon 
advocates of the vacuum system rely 
for providing their supply of fresh 
air: The plenum system 
dent of 
deed 


opposite of the other. 


is indepen 
winds and weather: and in 


each system is essentially the 


By the combined operation of 


plenum and vacuum, considerable 


volumes of fresh air can be forced 


into a room, and a _ corresponding 


quantity can be extracted by a 
lator, situated generally on the roof. 
But by 


whatever method a supply 


of fresh air enters a room, there 
two grand divisions in which it 
posal can be arranged 

1. As a general upward flow, from 
floor to ceilling, or roof, and out at the 
top. 

y As a 


from ceiling to floor, or 


general downward flow, 


roof to floor, 
and out at the floor 


There is nothing people cultivate 


more assiduously than the want of 


common sense, and the 


existing in 
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complete theories in regard to ventila 
tion are generally due to confusion of 
ideas. 

that hot air 
bulk for 


While it is quite true 


ascends, because bulk it is 


lighter than cold air, it is also true 


that carbonic acid discharged 


gas, 
from the lungs, is half as heavy again 


as air of corresponding temperature; 


and the feeble force whereby air may 


be caused to ascend cannot prevail 


for long against the heavier carbonic 


which falls to the ground 


acid gas 
while cooling, and obviously ought to 
near the 


be extracted there to 


feed the 


rest 


earth, and grasses of the 
field. 
In regard to the ventilation of 


buildings it is too often assumed that 


there is no medium between 


that of breathing air utterly foul and 


happy 


a system so profoundly scientific that 


by no chance shall any part of the 


air that bas been once breathed enter 
the lungs. 
The 


fresh air 


common-sense mixes 


that 


system 


with which has been 


breathed, or may be breathed again, 
this 


inconvenience, 


does without drafts or 


and it 


appreciable while the 


over-scientific system sends large 


volumes of cold or heated de-vitalized 


air into the room, and expects the 


forceful, irregular currents to travel 


in all sorts of ingenious ways that no 
independent currents would ever be 
likely to follow under any natural im- 


pulse. 





-It was only natural that such a 


valuable coloring matter as_ indigo 


soon commanded the attention of tray 
elers to India. 
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Improved Watchman’s Time Detector. 


The 


latest 


accompanying cut shows 

watchman’s time «: 
Nanz & Co., 127 Duar 
New York 
for textile mills, where it is necessa: 


improved 
tector, sold by 


Street, It is well adapt 


for a man to visit frequently a num 


ber of widely separated rooms during 


the night. In many mills it will Ix 


found necessary to travel one or tw 


miles to go over the watchman’s rou 


When we consider that he 


expected to make a round every hou 


it is evident that some device must ly 


employed by which the mill own 


will know whether these many miles 


not. In 
Nanz & Co, system, a dial is placed i) 


have been traveled or 


side the clock, and keys are fastene 


in different 
Whieh the 


paris of the buildings 


watchman should visit 
eich Key makes an independent mark 
dial, which 
which the 


on the shows the exn 


time at Visit was mac 
The dial in this way becomes an ace 
rate record of the presence of tli 
watchman at the stations during tly 
night. 

date is 
clock en 


the old ones are filed awa 


A new dial, on which the 


Written, is placed on the 
(lay, and 
for reference by insurance inspectors 


or any one interested, 





The plants used for making indigo 


do not thrive in Europe; there ar 


however, quite a number of oth 


plants which contain indigo, but 


much smaller quantity than in tho 
growing in tropical climates. 
unlil 


Spinning in China is not 


our own primitive methods, 
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Dye Recipes for May. 


Che followia 
he TEXTILE 
recipes given. 


recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 
ORLD. The Supplement contaias the colored samples, dyed according to 
The selection of sampies is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 


which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which toe requirements of the market 
iemand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser 


vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE 


Recipe No. 65. 
Orange o. Cotton Yarn. 
Klondike No. 163 


pounds cotton yarn. 


Orange on 100 
Prepare the dye bath with 

25 lbs. Common Salt. 
3 lbs. Klondike Orange No. 163. 


(Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna 
Co., 100 William St., New York.) 


and bring to 


Enter yarn at 180° F., 
1 boil while working, and dye at this 
temperature for one hour. 

Klondike Orange No. 163 has a 


coloring and penetrating power. 


high 


Recipe No. 66. 


Tan oa Cotten Hosiery. 
fan H on 100 pounds cotton hosiery. 
Prepare dye bath with 
Common Salt. 
2 Ibs. Tan H. 
(New York 
Ce; 55 
York.) 
Enter material at 150° F., 
slowly to a boil and dye at this tem- 


25 Ibs. 


Dyewood 
New 


& Boston 
Beekman St., 


bring 


perature for one hour. 

Tan H is recommended for the pro- 
duction of tans on cotton hosiery. (See 
ecipe 64, shade of 


in from Tan R.) 


April issue, for a 


Recipe No. 67. 
Dark Green on Wor.-ted Yarn. 
New Azo Acid Green B on 100 pounds 
of worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber Salt. 
New Azo Acid Green B. 
Park 


5 lbs. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 

Place, New York.) 

Inter yarn at 170° F. 
boil, and dye to exhaust the bath if 
than 
Green B is 


87-89 


bring to a 


hour. 
fast to 


ssible—not less one 


Azo Acid 
ill of the agencies to which dyed ma- 


New 


ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is &. 


terial is subjected; and is an excep 


tionally desirable color. (See recipe 


54, April issue.) 


Recipe No. 68. 
Reddish Vielet on Worsted Varn. 
Phenylene Violet R on 100 pounds 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
Acid. 


2 lbs. Sulphuric (Added 


gradually.) 
Ibs. Acetic Acid. (Added grad 
ually.) 

Violet R 
Water St 


lbs. Phenylene 

(Sykes & Street, 85 
New York.) 

Enter the yarn at 180° F., bring to a 


boil and dye at this temperature for 


one hour or until the bath is exhaust 
ed, 

Phenylene Violet R produces shades 
alkalies, 
and light on wool; and is quite as fast 
on silk 
possesses a 
light. 


for a 


very fast to acids, fulling 
as ordinary acid colors. It 
remarkable fastness to 
(See recipe 62, in April issue, 


shade of violet with two per 


cent. of this dye.) 
Recipe No. 69. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Benzo Copper Blue B on 100 pounds 
of cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
4 lbs. Benzo Copper Blue B. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


Glauber Salt. 
1 Ib. Soda. 
Enter material at 180° F., 
a boil and dye at this temperature for 


20 lbs 


bring to 


one hour. 
The fastness to light and washing 
considerably 


may be increased by 
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after-treating for % hour at 140° F. 
with 


2 lbs. Copper Sulphate, 


1% lbs. 
1% lbs. Copper Sulphate. 
% lb. Acetic Acid. 

Benzo Copper ‘Blue B produces a 
blue with a fine indigo which, 
when after-treated, is remarkable 
its fastness. 


Potassium Bichromate. 


tone, 
for 


Recipe: No. 70. 
Pink on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Pink No. 249 on 100 pounds of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
% lb. Direct Pink No. 249. 


(Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna 
Co., 100 William St., New York.) 


Enter yarn at 180° F., bring to a 
boil while working, and dye at this 
temperature for one hour. 

Direct Pink No. 249 may also be 
used on cotton and wool mixed goods, 
3, per cent. giving a beautiful rich red. 


Recipe No. 71. 
Dark Bull on Cotton Varn. 
Direct Dark Buff on 100 pounds of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 Ib. Direct Dark Buff. 


(O. 8. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


yarn at 180° F., 
the boil 
hour, then wash and dry. 
Direct dark buff gives a good and 
full shade of buff or tan and as the 
bath is not exhausted is practical to 
be used in a standing kettle. If used 
in sufficient quantity, say three or 
four pounds to the hundred, this dye- 
stuff will produce browns which are 


Enter 
turning 


and while 


raise to for one 


fairly fast to light and washing. (See 


recipes in 


previous supplements for 


shades of colors from other direct 


dyes.) 


Recipe No. 72. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Blue 2 B on 100 pounds of 
cotton yarn. 


Diazine 


Prepare bath with 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
3 lbs. Diazine Blue 2 B. 


(The Stone & Ware Co., 
Maiden Lane, New York.) 
Enter yarn at a temperature 
about 180°-190° F., raise to the boi 
and dye at this temperature for 
least one hour. 
By allowing the yarn to remain 
the bath for a few 
heat 


minutes after t 
the kettle, 

bath may be exhausted a little bett: 
The bath should be kept as conce: 
trated as possible, and if used for 


is removed from 


second dyeing the amount of dyestuff 
used may be reduced considerably 
Diazine Blue 2 B appears to pen 
trate the fibre exceptionally well, a: 
goes on evenly. 
Recipe No. 73. 
Light Tan on Cotton Hosiery. 
Diphenyl Catechin B on 100 poun 
cotton hosiery. 
Prepare dye bath with 
25 Ibs. Common Salt. 
1% lb. Diphenyl Catechin B. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 
Murray St., New York.) 


Enter at 180° F., bring slowly 
boil, and dye at this temperature f 
one hour. 

Diphenyl Catechin B is valuable 
the production of tans. (See recipe | 
in the April issue, for a shade of t 


from one per cent. of this dye.) 


Recipe No. 74. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Manhattan Black B on 100 pounds 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Oxalic Acid. 
15-16 lbs. Manhattan Black B 
(Anchor Color Manufactur 
Co., 462-466 Cherry St., 
York City.) 

After the dyestuff is thoroughly « 
solved, enter the yarn cold, bring 
a boil, and dye at this temperature 
one and one-half hours. 

Manhattan Black B gives a 
black, and is very fast and cheap 

If a black is desired on mixed g: 





Columbia 


DYEING 


an be obtained by treating the cot 


and iron, 


with sumac 


Recipe No. 75. 
Tan on Cotton Yarn. , 
one 


Tan C M BE on 100 pounds 


cotton yarn, 
Prepare dye bath with 

Ibs. Columbia 
Ber 


St 


Ibs. ¢ 


material 


and dye at 
hour. 
M E is very 


hosiery 


in ¢ 


cotton and 


Rec ipe No. 76 
Endigo Blue on Cotton 
Blue Ml on 


100 poul 


Indigo 
of 
’repare dye bath with 


yarn 


cotton 


» lbs. Diazo Indigo B 


lue M 


(Farbenfabrik 
) St 


St N Vv 3 


Soda. 


Ib. 


15 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 


inter at 180°, bring 
S for o hout 


temperature 
dulated 


ad 


batl 


ochlorie ac 


in a cold 


Rinse 

a very little hydr 
for 15 
diazotizing bath 
3 lbs. Nitrite of Soda (previously 


work minutes in the cold 


en 


made up with 


dissolved). 
Ibs. Muriatic 
and develop 


* 
> 
Rinse 
} 
TT 


up with 
2 lbs. Develops r 
Wash 


Vay. 


A 


well and finish in the usual 


M 


indigo, 


Diazo Indigo Blue produces a 
ade very similar to and is 


xtremely fast. 


Recipe No. 77. 
Red on Cotten Yarn. 
of 


100 lbs cotton 


retrazo Red 5 R on 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


Red 5 R. 


> 


3 lbs. Tetrazo 


a boil, and dye at this temperature 


Tetrazo 


and 


DEPARTMENT 


Bost 


kman 


& 


New York 
Bee 


Co. 2 
York.) 
25 lbs. Common 


at 


Salt. 


inter the yarn 180° F 
for 


» hour. 
fast 


R is especially 


particularly 


vw 


Red 


and 


acids desirable 
for and 


webbing 


s red 


requ 


78 


Recipe No 
Green on Worsted Varn. 
Brilliant Milli: 
Yellow O—on 


t yarn 


shade 
B; Milling 
pounds <« 


dye bath with 


npound 
Green 
100 


Prepare the 


‘arpe 

Glauber’s Salt 

Acetic Acid 

Brilliant Milling G 
Milling Yellow O. 
J. Ma 


10 Ibs. 


® 1) 


aft boiling 
exhausted 


Bisulphate 


bath is 


arkable  brilliancy, 


issue 


, 
», 


ing Green 


No. 79 


Recipe 
Black on Cotten Yarn. 


Black F 


Anthracene on 100 Ibs 
ton yarn. 


th 


Prepare dye bath w 
Common Salt 
Ash. 
Anthracene 


& Co 
York.) 


30 lbs. 


15 lbs. Soda 


15 lbs. 


Black F 
Bischoff : R78 


Pla New 


Enter at 180° F., bring to a boil and 


dye at this temperature for 
water 


one hour, 


wash with cold and finish. 


obtained 


then 

The 
dark brown 
ter than most dyes of this class, also 


is a very 


bet- 


shade thus 


and stands washing 


acids. 


be made absolutely 


light and 


It 


may fast to 
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after-treating for % hour at 140° F. 
with 


2 lbs. Copper Sulphate, 


1% lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 
1% lbs. Copper Sulphate. 

14 lb. Acetic Acid. 

Copper ‘Blue B produces a 
blue with a fine indigo tone, which, 
when after-treated, is remarkable for 
its fastness. 


Benzo 


Recipe: No. 70. 
Pink on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Pink No. 249 on 100 pounds of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
20 Ibs. Common Salt. 
\% lb. Direct Pink No. 249, 


(Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna 
Co., 100 William St., New York.) 


Enter yarn at 180° F., bring to a 
boil while working, and dye at this 
temperature for one hour. 

Direct Pink No. 249 may also be 
used on cotton and wool mixed goods, 
3, per cent. giving a beautiful rich red. 


Recipe No. 71. 
Dark Buff on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Dark Buff on 100 pounds of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


1 Ib. Direct Dark Buff. 
(O. S. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Enter yarn at 180° F., and while 
the boil for 
hour, then wash and dry. 
Direct dark buff gives a good and 
full shade of buff or tan and as the 
bath is not exhausted is practical to 
be used in a standing kettle. If used 
in sufficient quantity, say three or 
four pounds to the hundred, this dye- 
stuff will produce browns which are 
fairly fast to light and washing. (See 
recipes in 
shades of 
dyes.) 


turning raise to one 


previous supplements for 


colors from other direct 


Recipe No. 72. 


Blue on Cotton Varn. 
Diazine Blue 2 B on 100 pounds of 
cotton yarn. 


DYEING DEPARTMENT 


Prepare bath with 
20 Ibs. Common Salt. 
3 lbs. Diazine Blue 2 B. 
(The Stone & Ware Co., 
Maiden Lane, New York.) 

Enter yarn at a temperature 
about 180°-190° F., raise to the boi 
and dye at this temperature for a 
least one hour. 

By allowing the yarn to remain 
the bath for a few minutes after t 
heat is removed from the kettle, th: 
bath may be exhausted a little bett: 
The bath should be kept as concen 
trated as possible, and if used for a 
second dyeing the amount of dyestuft 
used may be reduced considerably. 

Diazine Blue 2 B appears to pen 
trate the fibre exceptionally well, ani 
goes on evenly. 

Recipe No. 73. 
Light Tan on Cotton Hosiery. 
Diphenyl Catechin B on 100 pounds 
cotton hosiery. 
Prepare dye bath with 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
% lb. Diphenyl Catechin B. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 104-10 
Murray St., New York.) 


Enter at 180° F., bring slowly to 
boil, and dye at this temperature fo! 
one hour. 

Diphenyl Catechin B is valuable in 
the production of tans. (See recipe 
in the April issue, for a shade of ta! 
from one per cent. of this dye.) 


Recipe No. 74. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Manhattan Black B on 100 pounds 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Oxalic Acid. 
15-16 lbs. Manhattan Black B 
(Anchor Color Manufactu 
Co., 462-466 Cherry St., N 
York City.) 

After the dyestuff is thoroughly ( 
solved, enter the yarn cold, bring 
a boil, and dye at this temperature | 
one and one-half hours. 

Manhattan Black B gives a 
black, and is very fast and cheap 

If a black is desired on mixed g 
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can be obtained by treating the cot (New York & Bost 
Co., 5 Beekma! 
on with sumac and iron, York.) 

25 lbs. Common Salt. 

: at ae Enter the yarn at 180° F., 

Recipe No. 75. , ‘ 

a boil, and dye at this temperature for 

Tan on Cotton Varn. 


olumbia Tan C M BE on 100 pounds 


one hour. 
Tetrazo Red 5 R is especially fast 
cotton yarn. to acids and particularly desirable 
Prepare dye bath with where a color for webbing and to 
3 lbs. Columbia Tan C M E. 


(Berlin Aniline Work 
St., New York.) 


stand perspiration is required. 


0 Ibs. Com m Salt , . . 
wd ee . Recipe No. 78. 
Enter material at 180° F., bring 
and dye th temperature fot Green on Worsted Varn. 
‘ ‘ ‘ iis LULL? < i Ul 
ne hour Compound shade Brilliant M 
lan C M E is very desirable for Green B; Milling Yellow 
on cotton hosiery and webbing 100 pounds carpet yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
Recipe No. 76 3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
lbs. Brilliant Milling Green 
lbs. Milling Yellow O. 


W eso ( 
of cotton yarn. ed Ss New ‘yy 


Indigo Blue on Cotton 


Diazo Indigo Blue M on 100 pounds 


Prepare dye bath wit rhe t 140° } 


goods are entered a 


5 lbs. Diazo Indigo Blue M. : 
brought to a boil within 20 minutes, 


(Farbenfabrike ) alb l . P ; ; 
40 Stone St.. New York.) and after boiling one-half hour, the 


1 Ib. Soda. bath is exhausted by adding 
15 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 5% Bisulphate Soda 
Enter at 180°. bring to boil and dye and boiling one-half hour longer. 
at this temperature for one hour. The shade thus produced has r 
Rinse in a cold bath, acidulated ™arkable brilliancy, and is fast to 
th a very little hydrochlorie acid, milling (See re Lp No. 37 in Mar 

then work for 15 minutes in the cold ‘Ssue for a green from Brilliant Mill 
liazotizing bath made up with ing Green B, used alone.) 


3 lbs. Nitrite of Soda (previously 
dissolved). 
8 Ibs. Muriatice Acid. 


Rinse and develop in a cold 


Recipe No. 79 
bath Black on Cotton Yarn. 


nade up with Anthracene Black F on 100 Ibs. of cot 


2 lbs. Developer A. ton yarn. 
Wash well and finish in the usual Prepare dye bath with 
Way. 30 lbs. Common Salt. 
15 lbs. Soda Ash. 
15 lbs. Anthracene Black F. 


extremely fast. sa Bis« ~ : Co 87-89 P 
Place NOW rk.) 


Diazo Indigo Blue M produces a 


shade very similar to indigo, and is 


Enter at 180° F., bring to a boil and 
Recipe No. 77. dye at this temperature for one hour, 
then wash with cold water and finish. 

Red on Cotton Yarn. The shade thus obtained is a very 
retrazo Red 5 R on 100 lbs. of cotton dark brown and stands washing bet- 
yarn. ter than most dyes of this class, also 


Prepare the dye bath with light and acids. 


3 lbs. Tetrazo Red 5 R. It may be made absolutely fast to 
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fulling by an after-treatment for one- 
half hour in a bath containing 
blue stone, one-third of the amount of 
Black F taken. If the 
same amount of bichromate of potash 


cold 


Anthracene 


or soda is added, and a small amount 


of acetic acid, the shade will be 


thrown somewhat to the reddish side. 


Recipe No. 80. 
Orange on Cotton Varn. 
Direct Orange on 
yarn. 


100 pounds cotton 


Prepare the dye bath with 
1 lb. Direct Orange. 


(O. S. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter yarn at 180° F., 
turning raise to a boil and dye at this 


and while 


temperature for one hour. Wash and 
dry. 

Direct Orange dyes a full shade of 
orange at one pound to the hundred, 
dyeing evenly, and possessing a fair 
degree of fastness against light and 
washing. This orange serves well as 
a self color, or in combination for the 
production of browns and tans. 





Note on the Substantive Sulphur 
Colors. 
Paper read by C. Fercoq, before the Fore 


men Dyers’ Guild, Bradford, England 


In 1873 Messrs. Croissant & Breton- 
niere found that by 
compounds of 
with 


treating organic 


widely diverse origin 


alkaline sulphides or polysul- 
phides, coloring matters were obtained 
of various shades which possessed the 
remarkable property of dyeing unmor- 
danted cotton. 

All these coloring matters met with 
an extensive application in 
their valuable 
and manufactured 
from the beginning by the St. Denis 
Dyestuff & Chemical Co., 
name of Cachou de Laval. 

From a point of 
Croissant and Bretonniere’s 


conse- 
quence of tinctorial 
properties, were 
under the 
chemical view 
reaction 
has since then been the subject of a 
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large number of researches. It has 
applied to many organic sub- 
stances, including aromatic compounds 
of known constitution, with 
the importance of 


been 


remark- 
able success, and 


the dyestuffs belonging to this cate- 


gory has thus been enormously in- 
creased, 

It is now known that a large num- 
ber of dyestuffs, such 
techins, Vidal Black, 


St. Denis Black, etec., are closely asso- 


as the Thioca- 
Immedial Black, 


ciated with this initial discovery. 
It was very difficult from a chemical 
into account the 


standpoint, taking 


very complex nature of the raw ma- 
terials treated with alkaline sulphides 
or polysulphides, to draw any conclu- 
sion as to the nature of the reaction 
which might explain it and permit of 
systematic improvements. In spite of 
these difficulties, the St. Denis Co. had 
reason to conclude that of all the vast 
array of aromatic substances, those 
substituted in the para position either 
by two amido (NH2) groups or by one 
OH group and one NH2 group are par- 
ticularly suited for the preparation, by 
alkaline 
polysulphides, of substantive coloring 
matters, as M. Vidal had already dis 
covered in the case of hydroquinon, 


the action of sulphides or 


an aromatic substance having two OH 
groups substituted in para position. 
Seeing the impossibility of technical- 
ly utilizing this latter discovery on ac- 
count of the prohibitive price of hy- 
droquinon, these researches were con- 
tinued, and in 1893 the St. Denis Co. 
and M. Vidal patented a 
process which was subsequently car- 


practical 


ried out on a large scale for the prep- 
aration of new coloring matters, con- 
sisting in treating, either with sulphur 
sulphur and alkaline 
para-amido phenol, 


alone or with 


sulphides, para- 
phenyiene diamine, the amido naph- 
thols, the diamido naphthalenes, the 
indamines, etc., or of compounds capa- 
ble of vielding these substances. These 
coloring matters, which are produced 
by the same reaction as Cachou de 
Laval, user essentially from the lat 


ter by the shade they yield, dyeing un 
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danted cotton in various shades of 
possess, like Cachou, 


light, 
properties 


k, Which 
and al 


fastness to acids, 
These 


technical 


impart to 


1 great value, and the 


ess which they met with brought 


researches. 


ia large number of 


(wo directions were open to those 


aimed at improving the new dis 
advantage: the 


ery for their own 


naration and use of well-defined 
iw materials which had not been util 

wd up to the time, or a modification 
he process employed. 

the number of patents in which 
w raw materials are used is consid 

able; it for instance, to 


substitute for para amido 


was tried, 
phenol or 
xira phenylene diamine various sul 
phonated amido hydroxyl or diamido 
ompounds, such as the sulphonated 
imido phenols or amido naphthols, but 
these experiments do not seem to have 
et with much success. Other investi 
tors substituted for the indamines, 


e use of which was claimed by the 
St. Denis Co., the indophenols, a class 
f bodies closely related to the inda 
ines; others again used the diphenyl- 
imines containing at least two substi- 


ited groups which are nothing else 
these 
The 


diphenylamines can 


than the reduction products of 


indamines and indopnenols. 


same 


these 


se of 


scarcely be regarded as an invention, 


if it be borne in mind that sulphide 
soda is an energetic reducing agent, 
s clear that the employment of di 
ido diphenylamine, for example, 
omes back to the employment of in 

line, since this latter is transform 
d by reduction into diamido diphenyl- 

ne. Nevertheless a large number 
diphenylamines, having at least two 
para posi 


ibstituted groups in the 


and containing besides sulpho, 


», carboxyl groups, etc., have been 


ared and utilized for the manu 


ire of black dyestuffs, but they 


not be considered to present any 


ntage as far as the quality of the 


Diag 
ing matters formed is concerned. 


should moreover be noted that 


hoice of- these raw materials has 


tain cases led to discoveries of 


great practical interest hus, for in- 


stance, the St. Denis Co. found that 


the use of amido hydroxyl or diamido 
compounds substituted in the para po- 


sition usually gives rise to coloring 
matters which dye cotton directly, bui 
in shades varying from yellow to 


brown. From this observation, which 
further enlarged the range of substan 
tive sulphur colors by the addition of 
new shades, there resulted the discov 
ery of the products manufactured by 
the St. Denis Co., under the name of 
Thiocatechines. 

The 


which investigators could hope to ob 


second direction according to 


tain substantive sulphur colors not 


covered by the patents was the dis 


covery of a new process in which the 


raw materials, already successfully 
employed, could be utilized. Instead of 
using as sulphurizing agent free sul 


phur or sulphur dissolved in sodium 


sulphide (polysulphide) or in sulphite 
of soda (thiosulphate), it was tried to 
substitute these by a solution of sul 
phur in chloride of sulphur 8, Cl.. 

Lauth 


were 


The processes described by 


for the preparation of Thionine 
likewise tried, as well as the methods 


of introducing sulphur used in the 


preparation of methylene blue, i. e., 


the simultaneous employment of oxid- 
izing agents and thiosulphate or poly- 
sulphide; for example, the use of fer- 


ric chloride along with polysulphide 


or of thiosulphate of soda and bichro 
mate, 


It by processes of this kind tha 


by means of the thiosulphates or bi 


thiosulphate derivative of para pheny l- 


enediamine reacting alone or with 


para phenylenediamine or other bod 


ies, the syntheses of sulphur coloring 
matters were realized, which for 


subject of this paper 


These nteresting 


experiments are 


from a chemical point of view, inas 


much as they yield valuable _ indica- 


he constitution of the 


; 


ons regarding t 
coloring matters of this series, and es 


tablish a direct relationship between 


the sulphur coloring matter and 
coloring matters belonging 


of Lauth’s violet and met 
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fulling by an after-treatment for one- 
half hour in a cold 
blue stone, one-third of the amount of 
Anthracene Black F taken. If the 
same amount of bichromate of potash 


bath containing 


or soda is added, and a small amount 
will be 
thrown somewhat to the reddish side. 


of acetic acid, the shade 


Recipe No. 80. 
Orange on Cotton Varn. 
Direct Orange on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1 lb. Direct Orange. 
(O. S. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn at 180° F., and while 
turning raise to a boil and dye at this 
temperature for one hour. Wash and 
dry. 

Direct Orange dyes a full shade of 
orange at one pound to the hundred, 
dyeing evenly, and possessing a fair 
degree of fastness against light and 
washing. This orange serves well as 
a self color, or in combination for the 
production of browns and tans. 





Note on the Substantive Sulphur 
Colors. 
Paper read by C. Fereoq, before the Fore 


men Dyers’ Guild, Bradford, England. 


In 1873 Messrs. Croissant & Breton- 
niere found that by 
compounds of 
with alkaline 


treating organic 


widely diverse origin 


sulphides or polysul- 
phides, coloring matters were obtained 
of various shades which possessed the 
remarkable property of dyeing unmor- 
danted cotton. 

All these coloring matters met with 
an extensive application in 
their 
and 


conse- 


quence of valuable  tinctorial 
manufactured 
from the beginning by the St. Denis 
Dyestuff & Chemical Co., 
name of Cachou de Laval. 
point of 


Bretonniere’s 


properties, were 


under the 


From a chemical view 


Croissant and reaction 


has since then been the subject of a 
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large number of researches. It has 
been applied to many organic sub- 
stances, including aromatic compounds 
of known constitution, with remark- 
and the importance of 
belonging 


able success, 
the dyestuffs to this cate- 


gory has thus been enormously in- 
creased. 

It is now known that a large num- 
ber of dyestuffs, such as the Thioca- 
techins, Vidal Black, Immedial Black, 
St. Denis Black, etc., 


ciated with this initial discovery. 


are closely asso- 


It was very difficult from a chemical 
taking account the 
very complex nature of the raw ma- 


standpoint, into 
terials treated with alkaline sulphides 
or polysulphides, to draw any conclu- 
sion as to the nature of the reaction 
which might explain it and permit of 
systematic improvements. In spite of 
these difficulties, the St. Denis Co. had 
reason to conclude that of all the vast 
array of aromatic substances, those 
substituted in the para position either 
by two amido (NH2) groups or by one 
OH group and one NH2 group are par- 
ticularly suited for the preparation, by 
alkaline sulphides or 
polysulphides, of substantive coloring 
Vidal had already dis- 


the action of 


matters, as M, 
covered in the case of hydroquinon, 
an aromatic substance having two OH 
groups substituted in para position. 
Seeing the impossibility of technical 
ly utilizing this latter discovery on ac 
count of the prohibitive price of hy- 
droquinon, these researches were con- 
tinued, and in 1893 the St. 
and M. Vidal patented a 
process which was subsequently car 


Denis Co, 
practical 


ried out on a large scale for the prep- 
aration of new coloring matters, con- 
sisting in treating, either with sulphur 
alkaline 
para- 


alone or with sulphur and 


sulphides, para-amido phenol, 


phenyiene diamine, the amido naph 
thols, the diamido naphthalenes, the 
indamines, ete., or of compounds capa 
ble of vielding these substances. These 
coloring matters, which are produced 
by the same reaction as Cachou de 
Laval, auer essentially from the lat 


ter by the shade they yield, dyeing un 
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danted cotton in various shades of 


sess, like Cachou, 


k, which yp 


ight, acids, and al 


fastness to 
These 


technical 


properties impart to 


great value, and the 


they met with brought 


ess which 


1a large number of researches. 


vo directions were open to those 


» aimed at improving the new dis 


ery for their own advantage: the 


naration and use of well-defined 


iw materials which had not been util 


wi up to the time, or a modification 


he process employed. 


fhe number of patents in which 


ew raw materials are used is consid 
able; it was tried, for instance, to 
bstitute for para amido phenol or 


para phenylene diamine various sul 


phonated amido hydroxyl or diamido 
as the sulphonated 


olmpounds, such 


imido phenols or amido naphthols, but 
these experiments do not seem to have 
net with much success, Other investi 
gators substituted for the indamines, 
the use of which was claimed by the 

Denis Co., the indophenols, a class 
f bodies closely related to the inda 
ines; others again used the diphenyl- 
two substi 


imines containing at least 


tuted groups which are nothing else 


in the reduction products of these 


ime indamines and indopnenols. The 


of these diphenylamines can 


ircely be regarded as an invention, 


r if it be borne in mind that sulphide 
if soda is an energetic reducing agent, 
s clear that the employment of di 
do diphenylamine, for example, 
omes back to the employment of in 


line, since this latter is transform 


'y reduction into diamido diphenyl- 


ne Nevertheless a large number 


diphenylamines, having at least two 


bstituted groups in the para posi 


and containing besides sulpho, 


, carboxyl groups, etc., have been 
ared and utilized for the manu 
ire of black dyestuffs, but 
ot be 


nt 


they 


considered to present any 


age as far as the quality of the 


ng matters formed is concerned 


should moreover be noted that 


choice of+ these raw materials has 


discoveries of 


rtain cases led to 


great practical interest. Thus, for in- 


stance, the St. Denis Co. found that 
the use of amido hydroxyl or diamido 
compounds substituted in the para po- 


sition usually gives rise to coloring 
matters which dye cotton directly, bui 
in shades yellow to 


varying from 


brown. From this observation, which 
further enlarged the range of substan 
tive sulphur colors by the addition of 
new shades, there resulted the discov 
ery of the products manufactured by 
the St. Denis Co., under the name of 
Thiocatechines. 

The 


which investigators could hope to ob 


second direction according to 


tain substantive sulphur colors not 


covered by the patents was the dis 


covery of a new process in which the 


raw materials, already successfully 
employed, could be utilized. Instead of 


using as sulphurizing agent free sul 


phur or sulphur dissolved in sodium 
sulphide (polysulphide) or in sulphite 
of soda (thiosulphate), it was tried to 
substitute these by a solution of sul 
phur in chloride of sulphur 8, Cl.. 

The processes 


described by Lauth 


for the preparation of Thionine were 
likewise tried, as well as the methods 
of introducing 


sulphur used in the 


preparation of methylene blue, i. e., 
the simultaneous employment of oxid- 
izing agents and thiosulphate or poly- 
sulphide; for example, the use of fer 
ric chloride along with polysulphide 
or of thiosulphate of soda and bichro 
mite. 

It is by processes of this kind tha 


by means of the thiosulphates or bi 


thiosulphate derivative of para phenyl 


enediamine reacting alone or with 


para phenylenediamine or other bod 
ies, the syntheses of sulphur coloring 


matters were realized, which form the 


subject of this paper 


These 


experiments are 


nteresting 


from a chemical point of view nas 


much as they yield valuable indica 


+i 


ons regarding the constitution of the 


coloring matters of this series, and es 


tablish a direct relationship between 


he sulphur coloring matter and the 
coloring matters belonging to the class 


of Lauth’s violet and methvlene blu 
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But they so far to have 


do not appear 


met with a great success from an in 


dustrial aspect; the direct methods 


still 
from this point of 
Whatever these 


may be, 


seem to be more advantageous 


view 
sulphur coloring 


matters and whatever im 


original patents 


all 


propert ies 


provements on thre 


they may be derived from, they 


general 
Laval. Like 


in alkaline 


the same 


Possess 


viz.. those of Cachou de 


the latter, they are soluble 


sulphides, and insoluble in acids; they 


dye unmordanted cotton directly from 


bath containing sodium sulphide, 


1 acquire Dy subsequent treatmet! 


acids or certain metallic salts a 


ree of fastness which renders them 


and highly 


appre 


a diversity of 


extre mely Vi 
ciated The that 
way fur 


obtainal in this , 


colors is 

eases the commercial impo 
vse dyestuffs 
fundamental 


all the 


connect 


properties, 


to colori matters of 


class, em With a com 


origin viz... the discovery of 


Will 


Croissant & mniere 
But 


ive Iht 


Bret 


another property which they 


connects them still 


common 


ore closely with this discovery, Ex 


verience has shown that it is almost 


indispensable for obtaining a fine 


that the temperature oj 


In 


black dvestuff 


about 250° ¢ should not exceeded 


known sulphur colo 


of 


If any of the 


matters is for a length 


ke pt 


or is heated 


at this temperature, 


for a to 350 Cc. (the 


shorter period 
InaXimum temperature in Croissant & 


Rretonniere’s process), the coloring 


matter, while remaining soluble in al 


kaline sulphides, retains its substan 


tive character, but invariably assumes 


a brown color more or less gray, or 


in shade, i. e., it 
de 
that 


more or less greenish 


inclines towards Cachou Laval. 


It appears therefore these col 


which are formed by 


of 


matters, 


oring 


groupings aromatie nu 


of 


the 


successive 
Clei, 


corresponding 


the simplest such groupings 


to diphenylamines 


and the more complex ones to 


blacks or yvellows, through sue 


pass 


the 


WORLD 


and ultimately the 


cessive phases, 
molecule is subjected to the action of 


sulphides or polysulphides at a high 


temperature, reach a final conditio1 


one might almost say a condition o 


Laval 


equilibrium, Cachou de 


stable 


The zine vat is used to a consid 


able ¢ 


the Continent. It is 


xtent both in England and o 


a simple Vat, ale 


possesses one or two advantages ove 


the copperas vat It contains 


little sediment, and the constitur 


form no insoluble compound wit 
is made with indigo 


slaked 
the 


digo. It up 


dust, and lime, which may 


used in following 
Water 
Indigo 
Zire 
Slaked 

The 


period of 


proportions 


1.000 


lime yA5) lbs 


mixture is well stirred 


1S to 20 hours, and 


lowed to subside Iron bor 


sare added by some dyers 
The 
dec omposes water, forming zing 
The 


ith 


hne 


vat zine in the 


pre sence 


liberated hydrogen then wi 


indigotin to form indigo 


Unless care is taken the vat 


to be muddy and frothy, du 


liberation of hydrogen, but this 


takes place when there is an ¢ 


of zine. 
In 

hydrosulphite” vat 
The 


lmportant, is 


England the mad vat 


are rnost 


employed, former, which is 


more used 


princip 


for the dyeing of heavy cloth, and 


latter « hiefly for loose wool], slubb 


yarn, and lighter fabries. 





of 


Indigo is distingu ~ 


be 


Extract 


from vat indigo by the color 


removed on boiling with a dilute s: 


tion of soda. On the addition of 


acid to the solution the color is int 
sified and 
he 


a piece of wool or silk n 
Nitric 
extract 


acid zg 


of 


dyed blue in it. 


a similar spot with indis 


as with pure vat indigo 
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Improved Method and Machines for 
Coloring Cotton Yarns. 


This new process and the apparatus 
and 
Winston 


from 


have been invented 
John W. 


North 


t miplove d 


itented by Fries, 


Salem, Carolina, whom 


we learn the following features 
The 
nichines for 


thiree-fold: 


object of this 


process and the 


carrying it into effeet, 


basic 


First, to use the 


inilipe dyes, without the usual tan 


ney and antimony preparation, but 


by a method more simple, cheap and 


enient than that usually em 


th direct one-dip dyes 
he basi 


“bleed 


dyes on the 


us to avoid 


direct 


use the 


chines by a slightly modified 


od for which a patent is now 


so as to avoid bleeding on 


s classof substances also. It is well 


own that many of he direct dyes 


now being fixed by the use of me 


nits, or by the 


process of 


zing and developing; but then they 


e no longer prope rly “one-dip” dyes 


» net Claimed that this process 


hikes with anydye a bettercolor than 


Inethods already in use; but all 


he ives Which have been used in 


ctical operations in this new pro 


to date have been quite as perma 


as When ilved with sumac and 


mony, and as a rule the shades are 


ghter and fuller 


It is well known that any color dyed 


i concentrated bath and not rinsed, 


Will lose all that was superficial, when 


s first scoured his IS somewhat 


case with this process; but af 


superiicial color has been removed 


hody color remains fixed in the 


and it is noticeable that what 


lor is moved by scouring is in a pre 


(ipitated condition and does not stain 


White and other adjacent colors ap 


preciably. 
The direct dye baths especially are 


not exhausted by dyeing one = dip, 


even When “standing baths” can 


used for a number of batches, a 
inevitable 
run off, 


Chis waste is avoided: only so much 


ery considerable waste is 


i the liquors which must be 
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of the (lve solution is used aS Is neces 
Sary to impregnate the yarn; any sul 
plus is saved at full strength and con 


sistency, and can easily be kept for 


future use; much more easily than a 


large vat full of diluted liquor. 


THE FRIES PROCESS OF COLORING 
COTTON YARNS. 


It is claimed to be demonstrated in 


practice that this method effects a ma 


terial saving in the quantity of dye 


stuffs needed; that is, that the 


sale 


shade is made with consid 


depth of 


erably less dyestuff by this method 
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than in an old-fashioned vat or color- at several places above as warp 
ing machine filling chain, but it must not be w 
Second: By this process each indi derstood from this that it is desirab 
vidual thread in the warp or filling to put it into the form of a link 
chain is colored separately, and there chain. On the contrary, the inven 
is secured such uniformity of shade in has always had in mind the fact th 
the different threads, and in the length manual labor costs money, that t 
of each individual thread, as is unat- ideal method is to get stock throug 
tainable by any other method. In process and machines automatically 
fact this process does for the coloring The modern beamer or balling n 
of warp and filling chain yarn very chine with automatic stop-motion d 
much what was done for the sizing of livers the threads from a creel full « 
warps when the modern slasher su spools in the cheapest and most yx 
perseded the old rope size trough. fect way known to best mill practi: 
Many manufacturers, who are not yet In this process the yarn passes fr 
old men, will well remember the vex the beam to and through the colori: 
atious difficulty of beaming and weav- machine, then over drying cylinde: 
ing the average warp sized in the old- and is then delivered in a dry cond 
fashioned trough, and what an im tion into a box or sack, without ha 
provement in product and production ing been handled by hand at all—t 
came with the introduction of the whole operation is as nearly automat 
slasher. Others will equally well re as possible. If the beam has be 
member the improvement secured in well made, it will run without st: 
their mills by the introduction of the ping froin end to end; every thread 
Scotch long chain system over the old delivered as straight as when it car 
short chain or hanks, from the creel—and the whole « 
This improvement of Mr. Fries’ isa can be rebeamed or quilled without 
long step in advance of the Seotch hiteh. 
system. A single attendant can care for 
Third: The prime object and advan number of machines; the operatior 
tage of this process* and machine is so cleanly that it can be conducted 
the great saving in labor cost Let the mill itself; and the space req 
us follow the ordinary long chain is very small in comparison with 
warp or filling ball through the vari- house room 
ous processes to which it is subjected Mr. Fries has selected for his s 
in the dyehouse, even if it is not first agents, A. Klipstein & Company) 
leached New York, with branches in Bo 
First it is wet out 
Then doubled wea 
Sumac, say three runs 


Antimony 


| operation Providence Philadelphia C1} 
\ rr 
4 
l 
Rinsed . - 1 
‘ 
l 
l 


and Hamilton, Ontario, who w 


glad to give further particulars 





Dyed, four or more runs 
Rinsed 
Split 


St. Denis Black Y. 


Dried Me Syvkes & Street, New York, ars 
4 selling agents for the St. Denis D 


t 


The warp must have careful atten stuff & Chemical Company I 
tion during each of these operations, Paris, whose new black dye, ki 


} 


and the whole involves a very consid as St. Denis Black V, has alread; 
erable amount of manual labor, to say tained a reputation for coloring | 
nothing of the danger of tangling, cotton and cotton piece goods, be: 
breakage, or damage at every stage. of its slow oxidization to the 
To watch the process one can but levelness and cleanliness. The ! 
wonder how it is possible that so del facturers of this product have p! 
icate a thing as a fine, single cotton it upon the market as an improve! 
thread should at all survive such se on their Vidal Black, with whicl 
vere, long continued manipulation. have had such great success dl 
The varn to be treated is spoken of the past few years. 





UESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 

rtinent inquiry pertaining to textiue matters received from any regular subscriber to the 

EXTILE WORLD. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especi lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex 
pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


Jobbers of Tape. 


Editor Teaxtile World 
Will yo ple 


Boek on Loom 


Editor Textile World 
Where can I pr 


Dp 


Steel Head Jack Spools. PR tine RNC we oe 


Editor Teartile 


Can yo ell 


World: 





Bleaching with Bisulphite of Soda. 


Js 


Editor Textile W 


orle 
ou kindly 


1used 
rouble 
g the h 
— r 





. : Instruction in Knitting. 
The Cost of the Wool in a Suit of Cloth. 


a litor Textile World 
Editor Textile World 
Please inform me ecialty f teaching 
at 1 required fo t cl t t ! i cnitting nad ning of eamile ; hosiery 
Wool sack suit « dium qual m Iso fashi ed ho r 
iware the ans r 


‘ommission 
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There is no correspondence nor any 
other technical school in this country 
which teaches any of the branches of 


knitting. The articles which 
the textile papers offer the 


ippear in 
best instruc- 


available 
. 


tion at present 





Other German Manufacturers Located 
in the United States. 








March 
instances 
turers had 
country in order to 
tariff conditions 


alluded to - 
German manufac- 
plants in this 
meet the existing 


n the Is Sue we 
where 


established 


Still another instance is found in the 
establishment of the firm of Louis Wal- 
ther & Co in Philadelphia This is a 
branch establishment of Mr. Ludwig 
Walther, in Zwickau, Saxony. Messrs. 


Louis and Emil Walther have both come 
over to this country to reside perma- 
nently, and take charge of the enter- 
prise. The present house in Zwickau 


continues is before to be represented 
by George R. Oettel, who will rep- 


resent the American branch, accounts 


also 





being financed by William Schroeder & 
Co. of New York. This is a dress goods 
lant. and tl German house was estab- 





ished in 1825, 





New Publications. 





Collection of Designs for Textiles, By 
eHermias Busque-Gadbert This 
work, printed in Spanish, may interest 
some of our readers. L'Industrie Textile 
says of it: “This volume, which contains 
4) different collections of textile designs. 
forming t collection of several 


a total 
thousand styles, and in the compiling of 





which several of the mo important 
textile firms in Barcelona, Sabadall, Tar- 
rasa Vals and Alecoy, have assisted, 
merits a special mention, and we take 
pleasure in commending it to our read- 
ers’ attention It constitutes a work 
which can be profitably consulted by all 


manufacturers of novelties The 


classi- 


fication is well made, and has necessi- 
tated a vast amount of work, patience 
and textile knowledge It is the most 
complete collection of designs that has 
ever appeared. 
Textile Calculations. By E. A. Pos- 
selt, Philadelphia. Price $2.00. The 
fourth edition of this popular work has 
ust appeared. The continued demand 
for the book is conclusive evidence of 
its value. The importance of correct and 
rapid methods of calculation in so com- 


plicated an industry as the 
of textiles is evident to all. 
is divided into four divisions, 
ind Cloth Calculations; 

Textile Fabrics: Analysis; 
ing. Power, Etc and the 
relating to each one of 
ire explained clearly and in systematic 
order, The iuthor will he pleased to 
send specimen pages on application 


manufacture 
The work 
viz, Yarn 
Structure of 
Speed, Belt- 
calculations 
these subjects 


Woolen and Worsted Loom 
Albert Ainley. 104 pages. 

The author of this work is a 
loom-fixer of many years’ 


Fixing, by 
Price, $1. 
practical 
experience, 


and he has included in this book the 
result of this experience. Every practi- 
cal mill man knows how much valuable 

















knowledge is acquired by all mill work 
ers, which is seldom if ever found 
books, and to all of them, after the 


years have passed, comes the thought 
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what a great advantage it would hay 
been if they had known these things 
the beginning of their service. Manua 


skill and 
loom 
and Mr. Ainley makes no such claim f 
his book; but the second can be so « 
tained, and every young man, 
of becoming a loom fixer, should get 
much knowledge from the 
perience of others, 
will come so slowly and laboriously, if 
relies upon his own experience entir: 
The first chapter is devoted to the lo 
belt and friction pulleys then foll 
chapters on the picking motion 
tle binder. The causes, 
dies of a loom 
tention; filling 
sidered; a 


knowledge 


as possible 


because 


ind s} 


banging off receives 
and warp kinking is « 
chapter is devoted to the 


ing stop motion; much space is wists 
given up to the causes and remedies 
shuttles flying out, box jumping, bob 


splitting, uneven 

shaded by faults in 
In succeeding 

treats of the 


weaving 

weaving. 
chapters the au 

head motion, putting war 
in, adjusting and starting new 
chain building, shuttles, selection 
looms and the care of a section of 


loon 


results and rem 


loom 


make the efficie: 
fixer. No book can teach the firs 


desirou 


ex 
knowledg 


and good 


The last chapter being a collectior 
short paragraphs on the general sub 
of loom fixing, which contains much 
value. 

It is ‘a practical book written by an ex 


perienced and practical man. 
Sent by Textile World on 
price 


receipt 





Monopolies and Trusts, by Richard 
Ely, Ph. D., L.L. D., Professor 
Political Economy and Director of 
School of Economics, Political Scier 
and History in the University of W 
consin. New York 
Price $1.25. This is a work of 273 pag 
on a subject of interest to all. It is car 
fully written and evidently the 
close observation 


result 


The author has det 


onstrated the fact that subjects of 

character can be treated with clearn: 
in 1 style attractive: to the gener 
reader. The book begins with a chapt 


on The Idea of Monopoly, followed 
others on the classification and caus 
monopolies; the law of monopoly pr 
the limits of monopoly and permane! 
of competition; the concentration of pr 
duction and trusts; evils and remed 





of trusts and monopolies. It is a tim: 
work on a subject which is likely 
claim an increasing share of public 
tention and will aid in a comprehens 
of causes and effects of trusts. 
Jacquard Machinery, a work of 
pages issued by the Provider 
Branch of the Crompton and Know 
Loom Works. Although published to 


quaint the trade with the jacqua 
weaving machinery made by this firm 
contains so much valuable informat 
on the subject of Jacquard weaving 

it can be considered a text 
subject. The various machines 
clearly described and well illustrated 
cuts. It will be useful to all interest 
in Jacquard weaving, and cannot fail 
do much toward acquainting the tra 
with the general subject of 
weaving, and the machines 
tured by this company. 


manut 


book on t! 


Jacqu il 


T 


The MacMillan C 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


ton A 
Publishing ich ’ 
number f i ‘ l jus il The pamphlet 


hed us. sessed 


iwake ippe 





more ¢ 


ind ¢ 


nding over 


if an illustrate " Z I 1] lilding mar 


he A BC dise \ tend that 

tured by the American Blows ; he the most perfec 
Detroit Mich The illustrat l in the world 
ibles furnish much l ble in I been spared 

nm to manuf u the company 


comple 


mains or 


} lt 
ull 


mpound Engine 
i pamphlet 


o 4000 





Wolstenholme & Clarke. 

Protection. i vamed firm, composed f 

pamphlet issued by the Internation olstenholme ind Albert ae 
Sprinkler Company, manufacturers of ‘lar have f | 

1 contractors for utom fire ex 

guishins apparatt iladelphia 


inely lipped mill at 
t North Man- 
worsted ind 


Sa catalogus ce ti ‘ ern re the French 
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ind weaving 
trade The building covers 60,000 square 
feet, and has been fitted with entirely 
new machinery of the latest and best 
style, adapted for these yarns and im- 
ported especially for firm. goth 
members of the firm have spent many 
years in the business, having been until 
recently connected with Messrs. Thomas 
Wolstenholme, Sons & Co., and are thor- 
oughly practical men. 
The mill will be run under their 
| supervision and they will be ready 
orders after June Ist, 1900. Their 
idelphia office is at 2 Chestnut 
where Thomas H. Ball is their 
representative 
Among their 
tary and fancy 


System for the kni 


this 


per- 
6 


will be sani- 


specialties 


mixes 


Frank Rittenhouse. 


Mr 
enced 


makes a 


experi- 
who 
special 


Frank Rittenhouse is an 

engineer ind)= machinist, 
specialty of building 
machinery. to order. He has good facil- 
for doing the work promptly and 
Manufacturers, requiring work in 
line, and inventors, who desire to 
their ideas carried out in a careful 
intelligent manner, will do well to 
consult with Mr. Rittenhouse. He grinds 
gauges and standards at reasonable 
and carries on a general machine 
obbing business in all its branches. His 
shop is at 2706 Hancock street, Philadel- 
Pa.: residence, 612 Swede street, 
Norristown, Pa. 


ities 
well. 
this 
h ive 
ind 


rates 
phia, 


Cling-Surface. 


The Cling-Surface Mfg. Co. assure belt 
that one of the great advantages 
which textile plants find in using Cling- 
Surface is that while they derive the 
benefits of the stoppage of all slipping of 
their belts, resulting in steadily, evenly 
running machines, the ease on belts, 
bearings and shafting, and the increase 
in power, they also claim they will be 
filling the belts with a perfect preserva- 
tive, which keeps them pliable and elas- 
tic, preventing their becoming hard and 
dry and giving a belt at least thrice its 
ordinary length of life. This they state 
they are ready to prove by actual exam- 
ples. 


users 





Duplicate Orders. 


The Burt Mfg. 
manufacturers of 


Cha 


the 


of Akron, Ohio, 
Cross Oil Filters, 
recently entered their 12th order from 
the National Steel Co., 12th from 
the American Tin Plate Co., 9th from the 
American Steel & Wire Co., 7th from the 
Federal Steel Co., 4th from the Pittsburg 
Plate Glass Co., 4th from the Calumet & 
Hecla Mining Co., and duplicate orders 
from the Cambria Steel Co., Diamond 
Match Co., and National Cash Register 
Co. 





Lea Electric Mfg. Co. 


The Lea Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers of the Lea enclosed arc 
lamps, and the Robinson Electric Heater 
Company, owners of the Robinson elec- 
tric heating apparatus and rheostats, 
have been absorbed by the Lea Electric 
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Manufacturing Company of Elwood, In- 
diana. The new company will increass 
its shop facilities so as to be able to keep 
up with the greatly increasing demana 
for the Lea are lamp. It will put on the 
market a line of heating devices, rheo- 
stats and special resistances of a very 
novel character and using a new resist- 
ing material. Mortimer Levering of La 
Fayette, Indiana, is president; Jacob 
Loomis, of Elwood, Indiana, is vice- 
president and general manager; Conway 
Robinson, formerly of Baltimore, Md., is 
issistant manager and engineer, and H 
H. Thacker of Elwood, Indiana, is se 
retary 





White’s Striper. 


Lowell 


repeat 


A. White, 8 Western Ave., 
Mass., is very busy on a large 
order from the Otis Co. of Ware, for his 
four color striper. Mr. White claim 
that this is the only practical four color 
striper in the market. It knits stripes as 
easily and rapidly as plain goods, with 
no strain on the needles at any time, be- 
eause no holding device for the yarn is 
required. Cotton, woolen and silk yarn 
or thread can be used at the same time, 
running as well as though all four yarns 
were of one kind, and either single or 
doubled yarn runs equally well. It knits 
a pattern with any number of courses 
from 40 to 80, and stripes through the 
whole number. 


Experimental Work in Drying. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Co., 6721 Germantown Ave,, Philadelphia, 
have recently inaugurated an experimen- 
tal department, where they have in op- 
eration a machine which is used exclu- 
sively for experimenta! work in drying. 
Even with their experience in the drying 
of all sorts of material, new problems 
are constantly presenting themselves. 
While the theoretical solution may be 
immediately suggested by previous expe- 
rience, practical demonstration can only 
be satisfactorily carried out by actual 
work, and they have found this experi- 
mental apparatus of much value in such 
cases, and offer their services in this 
direction to those who may be interested 
and wish to avail themselves of such 
facilities now placed at their disposal 
for determining by practical tests the 
best course to pursue under new condi- 
tions. 





Telephone Equipment. 


Among recent Plum- 
is one 


of Mil- 


orders of F. O. 
mer, 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
from the Magid-Hope Silk Co., 
ford, Mass., which has placed contract 
with him for a telephone system. This 
system connects the offices with the vari- 
ous departments in the mill, and is be 
coming in more and more general use in 
mills and factories. The Magid-Hope 
Co. have also awarded contract to Mr. 
Plummer for a watch clock system. 





Tanks and Vats. 


The new plant of Geo. Woolford at 
Darby, Pa., on P. W. & B. R. R., covers 
more than two acres of ground, has on 
it two R. R. sidings. The main work 
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American Moistening Co. 


Among the recent orders 
iis company we note 
The Everett Mills Lawrence Mass., 
giving the fourth repeat order and intro 
ducing this system in their Nos. 4 
mills. 
The 
Mass 
The 
A * 
Whittenton Mfg. Co., 
placing a repeat order 

‘he Barker Mills, Mobile 


1 
1e Scottdale Ingleside, Ga 


received by 
the following 


+} 


Magid Hope Silk Mills, Milford, 


Eastman Kodak hester 


Mass 


TI Ala 
Tr 


The Woodstock Cotton Mills Annis 
ton, Ala., have placed their order 
for picking machinery, cards, drawing 
pinning, ete., with the Howard & Bul 
lough American Machine Co 
tucket, R. I 

The Bridge 
will remove 


Berlin Iron 
Berlin, Conn., 
York office on May Ist to 
Puilding, No. 220 Broadway 
will continue to be in 
Seymour N. Robinson 
representative. 


The 
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their New 


International Sprinkler Co. 
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italogue 
Company, 
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ynal ind endorse 


Six mont 
iking numerous 


the past 


new addit 
lant whi 
this summer 
company owns val 
l exna tive investigation 
mnvinced them perfectly sound 
original, and which have marked 
f superiority over anything heretof 
on the market The superinte 
company Mr. Frank McNan 
lias been in the manufact 
ind inst of sprinkler contr: 
for more quarter of a cent 
ind irned wide reputation 
workmanship of the “st character. 
Any one that is interested in the | 
tection of iny class of property fr: 
re, is invited to correspond with 
company, or to send inquiries to any 
the offices or representatives of 
hant & Co., Ine They will 
iv placed at their disposal a 
formation on this subject 
The recent great advance 
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*Georgia, Winder. The Winder Cotton 
Mill has been organized with capital of 
$75,000 for purpose of erecting a cotton 
mill. W. B. McCants, is president; T. A. 
Maynard and J. C. DeLaperriere, vice- 
presidents. The stock has all been sub- 
scribed and work will begin at once on 


construction, 


*Louisiana, Shreveport. Jules Drey- 
fuss was elected president; Leon M. Car- 
ter and H. H. Hargrove first and sec- 
ond vice-presidents respectively; John W. 

ber, secretary, and Ben Holzman, 
treasurer of the Hargrove Cotton Mill. 
The machinery has been ordered, but 
bids are now being received on construc 


tion of buildings, et 


*Mississippi, Lexington. The Lexing- 
ton Cotton Mills, which we recently re- 
ported as proposed with capital stock of 
$125,000 expect to begin work on con 
struction at an early date. They have 
not yet fully decided what will be manu- 
factured, but will have a plant of 5,000 
spindles This is the plant in which G. 
A. Wilson and others are interested. 


*New Jersey, Camden. The William 
Handley Webbing Co., previously men- 
ioned at Trenton, with capital of $20,000 
will manufacture ventilated suspender 


webbing, et« Wm. Handley is president 
ind J Harry Shinn, secretary ind 
treasurer. 


*New York, West Utica. The plant 
of the Utica Spinning Co. is nearing 
completion The mill will have a <« 
pacity of 30,000 spindles It is expect 
to start the mill in a small way June Ist. 
and to have it in full operation two or 
three months later. The machinery is 


now being installed. 











—*North Carolina, Laurinburg The 
new cotton mill in which T. ¢ McEach- 
ern is interested, will be known as the 
Sexton Cotton Mills, with capital of $50,- 
000. John F. McNair imong the incor 
porators, 

*North Carolina Lexington, Con 
fact has been awarded to D. K, Cecil 
i erection of the Nokomis Cotton Mills 
buildings. The main structure will be 75x 
360 feet, 2 stories, and will be equipped 

i 10,000 spindles and 340 looms ikem 


will be given to about 300 peo 








*North Carolina Mt Pleasant The 
new mill to be established at this place 
will be Known as the Tuscarora Cotto 
Mills, with capital of $45,000, privilege of 


incre ng to $150,000 The mill will be 


i gz cotto < me , 
pr nt Ww i W. R. Kindle Mills 
will rT manager Work will soon bs 


started on erection of the bu 





*North Carolina, Raleigh Work or 
the buildings of the Neuse River Millsare 
now nearing completion and it is expect 
ed that the plant will be put in operation 
during June. 


*North Carolina, Sanford Work will 


be started during May on structure of 


new buildings for the Calmacha Cotton 
Co., recently incorporated with capital 
of $100,000. H. P. McPherson, Trumar 
Chapman, W. W. Caldwell and T. C 


Wilson, are interested. The plant will be 


equipped with 10,000 spindles for manu 
facturing yarns. 
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—*North Carolina, Warrenton. E. 8. 
Allen is now receiving estimates on ma- 
chinery for a 5,000 spindle plant proposed 
at this place, 


—Ontario, Hamilton. The Imperial Cot- 
ton Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $750,000 for purpose of 
establishing a cotton factory here. 


Rhode Island, Bristol. The Dixon 
Yarn Mills have been incorporated by 
Ezra Dixon, W. C. Pierce, J. A. Knight 
and F. M. Dixon, with a capital stock of 
$250,000. A new mill will be erected for 
manutacturing, dyeing, printing and 
finishing cotton and wool fabrics The 
town has exempted the concern from 
taxation for a period of ten years 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. It is re 
ported that the new weave shed of the 
Social Mfg. Co., now under construction 
will be equipped with 1000 looms, and tha 
800 looms in the Nourse Mill will be trans 
ferred to the new plant. The Nourse 
Mill will be used as a yarn mill only. 


*South Carolina, Batesburg The 
ompany which has purchased the 
Batesburg Cotton Mill, will operate it 
under the name of The Middleburg Cot- 
ton Mill, capital stock of $75,000. WwW. P 
Roof is president; O. H. Foster, vice 
president and Allen Jones, secretary and 
treasurer. 








‘South Carolina, Cowpens. The Mary 
Louise Mill, which has recently been in 
corporated by B. E. Wilkins, who is 
president and treasurer, and A. L. 





Quinn, superintendent will manufac 

ture coarse yarns, operating 1040 spin 

dles. Steam and water power will be 
1 

ser 









ina, Depot. The 
new mill to be erected at this place will 
be known as the Franklin Mills, with W 
W. Burgess, as president and treasurer 
The mill, which will be capitalized at 
$100,000, will be equipped with 5000 spindles 
for making coarse yarns 


z 





*South Carolina, Greenville. Josep? 
Norwood president of the Carolina 
Mills, which we mentioned in a previous 

ie, informs us that y expect to be 
rin operatior bout st Ist, making 
yarns, 20s to operating 3120 spindl 

» C. Poag is treasurer 








*South Carolina, Liberty Estimate 
on the cost of machinery, etc., are now 
being received by R. F. White, president 

ie Liberty Cotton Mills, recently i 
rporated with capital of $100,000 





f +) 
) | 





k Hill. A new m 
sting about $50,000 may be erected an¢ 
put in operation by J. C. Harrington 
New York Towels will be manufactur 
d. The Commercial Club is interested ir 
the new enterprise. 


South Carolina, Ro 





*South Carolina, Seneca. The Senex 
Cotton Mills, now under construction 
will enlarge the plant for an equipment 
of 35,000 spindles and 1200 looms, instead 
of 10,000 spindles and 300 looms as at first 
planned The capital stock will be in 
ereased to $400,000. 





South Carolina, Verdery. The Verd- 
ery Cotton Mills have been incorporated 
with capital of $100,000 by W. E. Hender 
son, H. D. Pressley, Geo. W. Foster ar 
J. W. Scott 


’ 
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*Texas Corsicana 
let by the Corsi« 
Company, . i ri P r g mac y 

erection of 4 plo 1idl Li J new machine 
feet, 2 stories Che Ist 


with 5000 spindles. 


Tennessee 


ilton, president 

Trion Factory (Ga.) C« 
ested in erection 

this place, and 
$350,000 worth of 

mill capitalized 

ecure $150,000. 
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*Tennessee, Fayetteville 
g placed for the machine 
000 spindle mill to be ere 
by the Elk Cotton Mills, in 
with capital of $100,000, R. D. W 
president; H. K. Holman, vice-pre 
C. B. Bagley, general manage! 
A. Rees, secretary and tr 
project was erron 
North I 
March 16th 


manuta 


*Tennesset 
man Cotton Mill 
J. 8. Crinkl 
chased a 
place and 


Roswell 
AnD 


yarns w 
36. The) 
ibout June 
steam for mo 
boilers have 
the) ire now 


Mill 

al 

ident 
° ; Saunder 
manufacture « 
an equipment ol 7500 
the machinery req 
purchased 


*Texas, Hillsbor Work will new loor w being installed in th 
started about July Ist. on const tion new weave sned aS SEV M ee 
of building for the Hillsboro Cottor ( ing ym } eceé ly omplete 
Mills Co., with authorized capital I h Carol ! ille An addi- 
$100,000. The plant will have an equip buildi : three stor- 
ment of 5,000 spindles for manufacturing Asheville Cot- 
yarns, ducking and sheetings. Steam new machinery 
will be— motive power Production of ; = city of the 
goods will begin about Oct. 1901 1} ‘ 
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Woolen. 


New Mills. 


Amsterdam Work w 
irt oO” or ere tion ol 
stor for tt \i 


ry, Wallin & ¢ 


St) 


iwk M 


to puren t noe fac ry 
ind remodel it Andrew Kut 
some h tl Faatz Bro 


*North c 
Wallworth & Sor who are in 
the Charlotte Waste Company 
reported at is place will oper 
1ew mill to be erected in connect 


heir plant at Upland, Pa 


Pennsylvania Philadelphia 
Walther & Co. is a new concern 
will locate at corner of Third and 
Avenues, manufacturing dress g¢ 
Emil and Ludwig Walther, who ars 
terested in firm at Saxony, will also 
identified with the new company. 


‘ennessee¢ ‘ol I is reported 
lat arrangements now being made 
by the Columbia Cotton Mill Co. for en 
larging the plant R. G. Sparrow is Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Willia 
treasurer Spink and William A Flanagan hav 

purchased _ the Lincoln Mill former! 
part of the Wallace Estate and hav: 
Mills Starting Up. eased the second and third floors 
Platt Bros who will manufacture car 
*Connecticut Baltic The Baltic pet yarn for the trade. The Mess! 
owned by F. C. Sayles, Na- Platt, John W. Jr., Horace M. and F 
than R. Gardner, resident agent, is ex- H., are sons of the late John W 
pected to begin operations about July Ist Sr., who was connected with the firm 
in the rebuilt faltie Mill, completed in A. Platt & Bros. It is expected to hav 
during May. 


Power Co 


IS9S but not equipped then with machin- t plant in operation 
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New Sills. 


ehusetts Lawrence It is *Georgia 
new building will | eres 
the Washington Mills Co recently 
room occu by the woolen, « ch H. Y. Tillm 
and mule spinning departments, whicl I reased $30,000 for purposes 
have been transferred to Collinsvil ing a small yarn mill to supply 
will be warp drawing ‘ ting plant with necessary yarn 


winding room 


( if i ve 
iis summer by 


ipied 


quippe d fora 


LaFayette Mort 


*Indiana 
ng is president 
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Massachusetts, North Oxford } 
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the LaFayette Underwear Co., which has —*Pennsylvania, Columbia. The new 
commenced operations here with capital knitting factory, ibout which we made 
of $60,000. They manufacture men's fine mention in our last issue, will be estal 
ribbed and flat knit underwear, Patent lished by P. S. Brugh and will be started 






union suits a specialty. The plant is with about 50 knitting machines. He ex 

equipped with 37 knitting machines and pects to get the plant in operation about 

51 sewing machines and is operated by June Ist and anticipates increasing to at 

steam. least 150 machines. He will not install 
dyeing plant at present. 









Maryland, Laurel. A recent report 









states that A. H. & W. E. Cobb, proprie *Pennsylvania, Downington. Work 
tors of the Suffolk Knitting Mills, Suf has been started on addition to the 
folk, Va., are considering the project of Evans & Walker Hosiery Co.'s plant 
establishing a branch mill here. which was destroyed by fire March 2ist 
It is expected to have plant in operatio 

Massach ts. Easthampton. The during May, with a total of 40 knitting 









Ionic Knittir Co.’s machinery will be machines. 


removed to Henderson, N. C., where it 



























*Pennsyly onesdal srowl! 
will be installed in a plant to be operated = Pennsylvania, Honesdal Brown & 
as the Seaboard Knitting Mills, about Blakeley reported some time ago as ¢ 
which we made mention in issue of tablishing i knitting mill here now 
March 23d operate 6 knitting and 12 sewing m 

chines on ladies’ underwear Crit 
— . Cli » €& ire the selling agents 
*Michigan, Owosso. William McAl ft & Co., he ing a 
line, proprietor of the new Owosso Knit . : . 
I wh, ow , : po *Pennsylvania, Hawley. Henry No 
ing Mills, writes us that he starts up . . ’ . 
, a 2 lan, formerly of the United States Kr 
April 9 with six machines at first, to - 2s 4 Bes > ; 
, - : 3 ing Mills, has erected a temporary build 
make hosiery and underwear. He ex 9" -at 3 hin 
, é +} : ; ¢ , ing on his farm until a new and larger 
pects to increase the capacity of his building for h Some S60 - enmeshed 
: : in ( ~ ant 4 . leted 
works from time to time, and would like Ty J , ote 
This is due owing to his inability to re 






to hear from builders of hosiery and un- 
derwear knitting machinery with cat 
alogues. He will also buy cotton, silk 
and lisle thread yarns, for which he has 
not yet established connections 





new lease of the mill which he formerly 
operated, and which is now run by the 
United States Knitting Co., in which G 
F. Simmons is interested. 




















*Pennsylvania, Reading Noilde 






New Hampshire, Plymouth A meet- Horst & Co.’s new knitting mill at th 
ing will be held on May Ist., to see if th place is nearly ready for the machinery 
town will vote to exempt from taxation, 







for a period of ten years, the mill pro *Pennsylvania, South sethlehen 
posed at is place by Draper & May Plans have been completed for a new 
nard Co., for making gloves, mittens and story brick mill, 50x86 feet, for C 






sporting goods. Gould, who recently removed their i 
ting plant to Philadelphia and Holliday 
*New York Poughkeepsie The burg 











I 1 
Lindenwald ill I Hoag propri 
tor Kinderhook N \ have iccepted Pennsylvania, York Joseph Black & 
nducements offered and will establish a , Tioga St. and Trenton Ave P 
ill at this pla makir sweaters, leg i, hay leased space in the Ps 
ig toques, mittens and fancy good Paper Co plant, and will « 
1 new knitting machines will be in lish a knitting mill here, for m if 
stalled giving total of eighty-five Mr turing fine hosiery They will give er 
. ployment to about 350 hands 


















North Carolina, Laurinburg. It is re ‘South Carolina, Orangeburg T 
ported that a hosiery and underwear mill Or reburg Knitting Mills, incorporat 
will be establis i here by N. Hammond with capital of $10,000; B. H. Moss, pr 

lent; J. T. Weeks, treasurer and super 

*North Carolina Raleigh Site has intendent have purchased the Orange 
been purchased for building the new Mé bur Canning Factory and will st 
rose Knitting Mills, which we have prev ibout May 15th. manufacturing hosier 
iously mentioned, and work will be start This plant was formerly located at Ban 
ed on erection of a two-story building berg, S. C 
Frank T. Ward was elected president to 
succeed Charles E. Johnson, who resign *Vermont, Brattleboro. It is expe 
ed that the hosiery mill, now being esta 

lished at this place by J. A. and Ger H 

‘arolir Tarboro Job Cobb B. Titus, will be put in operation i 

‘d, Jr.. D. J. M. Baker, W. H about 1 week Employment wil I 
thers are interested in an given to about 20 people. 





neg mill to } established at 
A company has been organ- 
‘apital of $20,000 (privilege of 






Enlargements and Improvements 










nereas to $100,000) They propose ‘Connecticut, Winsted. Contract fi 

i bul iz completed by time ma- the additions and alterations to be made 
chinery is ready. orders for which are by the Winsted Hosiery Co. has been 
now being placed and which they expect to The Hotchkiss Bros. Co. 





in about four or five months. Georgia. Athens The Athens ¥) 
ting Mills are now erecting an additior 
in which new machinery will be ir 





*North Carolina, Weldon. The Weldon 











Mfg. Co., which we previously reported od 

sour e stalled. 
contemplatederecting a spinning mill, will 
expend about $60,000 for that purpose and —*Massachusetts, Methuen. The Knit 
will construct a building, 54 by 112 feet, 2 ted Fabrics Company are building ar 
stories high They will install 2000 spin- addition to the new dye house recently 
dles erected 
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Silk Throwing Mills 
the plant in operation in 
It was expected to have the plant 
in operation last December, but owing 


ravoidable del iys were unable to do so 
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works 


Lewis 


April 


used a i 


report 


picker room 
loss, Which i 


000 is covered 


tts, Lancaster. Th sa 

Mill, recently started 
by Byron E, Simpson, wa 
royed by e on March 


hu 
wuUull 


We 
M 
stroyed 


‘ old pliant 


New ma- 
Dieacn 


formerly con 

who started in 
oncer! tnre mont 
room in some 


id, Pawtucket. T} 
house of the Charlton Mfg. Co. wa 
stroyed by fire The loss is estimate 
ibout $1000 covered by insurance 
other buildings of this plant were 


destroyed by fire a short time ago 
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Facts and Gossip. 


California Alameda 

tnat Hammond & Conge 
ire being In project wi is now 
Works, dur 


ye in 


pe 


ishmen f $250,000 tt 
It is si the machinery 
chased |! those nterested 


are now only awaiting s 


saheieee Georgia, Atla 
ar songs capeine = ton Mills & Commissic« ) 
h floor will Rs ; ‘ 
Baile & Co “w ganized with a capital rf 
tikaks. mace ae with the privilege of increasing t 

0 his company is organized 

ee nish complete cotton mills for citi 
towns wanting them As we understa 
the project, they will advance part of 
money and build mills, furnish comp 
equipment of machinery, and, if nec 
sary, the personnel, and after the mi 
running, handle the product. Among 
incorporators are W. S. Witham of 
ianta, Ga., who has within the last 
years become interested in a numb 
cotton mills; Benj. F. Strickland of 
dosta, Ga., and several Savannah eg 
men, among them being Henry D 
ens, Thomas H. McMillan and Joh: 
Young. 


Fires. Georgia, Hartwell Another l 

otton mill is proposed for this place 

B. Benson, L. E. Meredith and A. N 

Canada, Oshawa The Schofield ford are interested in the project 

Woolen & Knitting Mills were damaged 

hy fir he extent of about $25,000. The Georgia, Lavonia W. S. Withan 

portion of the buildings contain- Atlanta, Ga., is interested in orgar 

offices, tower afid many expen- tion of a company to establish a cott 

machines, was totally destroyed. mill at this nlace 
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incorporated Wi 
ney, Otto W 
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linois, Lanartl William W1 
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Prosser, Wash th 
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$20,000 


yperated 


Michigan ( Rapids 
Knitting Works have been i 


tock oO 


Samuel L. Walker 


New 
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X cap 


rrporat 


New 
my : nted Frederick 
*New York, Fr n I Stal ( ir ver of the New Holland 
Felt Company is now seeking ne i v) e liabilities are pl : 


I 1000 


ition to re-establish 
They ask that a building 


$4000 be erected and present 


New York, Little Falls tobert Ma 

Kinnon is now operating part < 1e Sax 

Knitting Mill, man irr 
intil the completion of 


New York Newport 
now being made with Tit eart en i Philadelph The Im- 
Little Falls, to organize a company t perial \ len Company has recently 
tall machinery for manufacturing been organized with James Dobson, presi- 
ladies’ and children’s underwear, in t, and Dobson Schofield, secretary and 
w building which the town propose reasurer, t er the mills formerly 
erecting, 120 by 60 feet A committee, in controlled } s ‘ ; Son & Co. 
which D. P. Wooster, Millard Pierce ! n Manavur r riety nd 
B. K. Brown are interested, has worsted arn 
pointed to raise the necessary amoul! 


bee n 
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Pennsylvania, Reynoldsville. The 
Reynoldsville Woolen Company has been 
eorganized, with S. B. Elliott, president; 
Dr. S. Reynolds, vice-president; Frank 
I secretary, and Mr Huyck, fore- 


seck , 
They will have capital stock of 


man 


350.000 


—Pennsylvania, Williamsport. A com- 
mittee comprising Captain Sweeley, W. 
D, Crooks and Augustus Deiner has been 
appointed to secure location for a Knit- 
ting plant to be established here by an 


outside party 











-Rhode Island, Allenton. The Belle 
ville Mfg. Co. has been incorporated at 
Providence by J P. Campbell, J. W. 
Campbell and J. R. Wilson, with capital 


of $150,000 


*Rhode Island, Greenville The Win- 
sor Spinning Co of which Wanton 


V isurer is now manufac 


iugnan is re 











PERSONA 


Cotton. 
Walter 
spinning in the No 
tenton Mfg. Co., Taunton 
signed to accept a position in 


Mass. 


H Armstrong, oversee! oi 
mill of the Whit- 
Mass., has re 
Holyoke 


N. C., has 
assume 
the sev- 


L. W. Buck, of Asheville 
removed to Spray, N C., to 
charge as general manager of 
eral mills in hat vicinity. 





3urnham, Mass., has 
accepted the position of carder at 
the Jackson Mill, Nashua, N. H., suc- 
ceeding C. W. Cook 


Lawrence, 


boss 


—E. 


Alfred H. Burnham has been promot- 
ed from assistant superintendent of the 
Glasgow Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., to the 
position of manager. 


Chapman, superintendent of 
Mill at Moodus, Conn., has re- 


. anf 
the Chace 
signed. 
carder at the 
Conn,, has re- 


boss 


Crocker, 
Mill, Norwich, 


F. E 
‘linton 
igned 





J. A. Cook, overseer of the mule 
spinning in the Nourse Mill of the Social 
Mfe. Co., Woonsocket, R. I., resigned re- 
cently to accept a similar position at the 
Continental Mills, Lewiston, Me 


Cook, overseer of the carding 
Mfg. Co., Nashua, 


Cc. W. 
room of the Jackson 
N. H., has resigned. 
Cole, formerly at the Andros- 
has accepted 
with 


Levi P 
coggin Mill, Lewiston, Me., 
as overseer of weaving 
Lonsdale, R. I. 


i position 
the Lonsdale Co., 
overseer of 


Hebronville 
Hampshire 


3enjamin Chace, Jr., late 
earding in the Knight Mills 
Mass., is now with the New 
Mills, Penacook. N 


Spinning 
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Nos. 24 to 45. Most 
plant has 


turing cotton yarns, 
of the old machinery in the 
been replaced with new. 






Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Frank A 
Sayles of this place has purchased Fred 
eric C, Sayles, new bleachery at Phillips 
lale, which is under construction. 











*Rhode Island, Westerly. The Wal 
ker Woolen Mill, which was formerly 
leased by Campbell, Henault & Co., has 
been purchased at an auction sale by H 
R. & William Segar. 

















*South Carolina, Gaffney. The Lime 
Mfg. Co., has recently placed or 
ders for the machinery to be installed in 
the new plant The equipment will cor 

sist of 10,000 spindles, 2500 twisters 300 
looms and other necessary machinery for 
manufacturing yarns and cloth We 
have reported officers, et in a previous 


issue 





stone 

























Luther Chance is now overseer of 
irding and spinning at the Victoria 





Cotton Mills tock Hill, 8S. C 






D. Clark has resigned as boss carder 
t the Beaver Mill, North Adams, Mass., 
ind H. B. Taylor has been promoted to 
fill the vacancy 








overseer of the 
Williams 
M isSs., 


John A Fernley, 
weaving department of the 
town Mfg. Co Williamstown, 


has resigned. 








J. L. Gassett has assumed charge as 
superintendent of the Fort Mill, 8 C 
mill, succeeding James Gilligan. Mr. 
Gassett years ago held a similar 
with the Pelzer Co, 








some 





position 






William Gill, formerly employed by 
the American Yarn Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 
R. L, has been engaged as overseer of 
the cloth room of the United States Cot- 
ton Co., Central Falls, R. I. 








William Greenlee, formerly of Knox- 
ville, Tenn,, has accepted charge of the 
cotton department of the Atlanta Wool- 
en Mills Co., at Atlanta, Ga., which con- 
tains 5,000 spindles. 








Hacking has been appointed 
weaving department of 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
Lee. 


Edward 
overseer of the 
the Border City 
succeeding James 









Charles Edward Hall has recently 
severed his connection with the Fisher- 
ville Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass. He had 
been in the employ of the company for 
almost 20 years. 









William Howard, who has been over 
seer at night in the mule room at th: 
Nourse Mill of the Social Mfg Co 
Woonsocket, R. L., has changed to over 
seer of that room on the day force 













PERSONALS 


reorge A. Hurd is the 1 
dent at the Cocheco Mills, 
taking the place of th 
ywwne 


Judge, of Manche 
ys carder at the mill th 
ck Mfg. Co., White Rock, | 
succeeded B. Button 
James Lord is the new overseer 
iving at the Nantucket Mill, Spr 


John M. Lawless, formerly 
t, R. L, has accepted charge 
it Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Fred Lacey has been appointed man- 
r of the Valleyfield Mills, 
Valleyfield, P. Q., and has already en 
ed upon his new duties. Mr Lacey 


been connected with the mills for a 


Cotton 


of years. 


A MacW hinnie f Superintend 
MacWhinnie, of the febron Mills, 
Hebronville, Mass., |! en appoint 
verseer in the carding room at t 
ls, succeeding B. C. C e 
Miles, for the past two and a 
lf years assistant superintendent at 
Bennett Mill, Fall River, Mass., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 


Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass 


G. W 


formerly an overseer 
Bleachery & Dys 
the Canton 


Hugh Maquire, 
it the Lowell (Mass.) 
Works, and later with 


Mass.) Mfg. & Bleaching Co., has re- 


ned to engage in business in Lowell. 


card- 
River, 


overseer of 
Mills Fall 


Patrick McKenna, 
ng at the Shove 
Mass., has resigned. 


-John W. Mitchell, who has been with 
the Leaksville Cotton Mills, Spray, N. 

for the past four years, the last two 
being employed as boss weaver, has been 
ybliged to resign temporarily on account 
f his health. He expects, however, that 
t will not be long before he can resume 
yperations again. 


Thomas Norwood has been elected 
president of the People’s Cotton Fac- 
ry, Montgomery, Ala., succeeding the 
te Capt. Jacob Greil. 

J. L. Odell has been promoted to the 
sition of overseer of spinning and 
weaving at the Southern Cotton Mills, 
jessemer City, N. C 

Oscar G. Owen, superintendent of the 

in Rhodes Warp Co., Millbury, Mass., 
is retired after many years of service 
He intends living in Whitinsville. 


James H. Robertson, overseer of th 
shing department at the Slater Mills, 
tersville, R. I., has resigned to accept 
similar position in West Warren 

Mass., where he has removed with his 

mily. 


Benjamin E. Ropp 
pinning department it he Lyman 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass., has resigned, and 

$ gone to his home in Brooklyn, N. Y 


overseer of the 


pany. 


Henry 
teen years 
Pepperell 
tendered 
Sloane, ; tant overseer 
the No. 4 
Lonsdale, R. L., 


ion with nat 


department of 

he Lonsdale Co., 

has severed his onne 
concern, 
Tayl rhas suc¢ 

irder at 


Mass 


eeded D. Clark 
the Beaver Mill, North 


Zirpoli, boss carder at the Falls 
Norwich, Conn., has severed his 


r ‘ » that 


lat concern, 


Woolen. 
Albion ] I has 


tion it 


Mass., 


resigned his posi- 
Faulkner Mills, Lowell, 
charge of a large dye 
ence, R. I. 


resigned iS DOSS 
& Sons, Kenyon, 


Bromley has iken 


Benjamin Brown super 
Charles A. Stevens 


ntendent of 
Woolen Mills, 
Ware, Mass., has severed his connection 
with that company, after 22 years of ser- 
vic 

—John 8. ancy has secured the posi- 
tion of overseer of finishing with the 
Kiamensi Woolen Co., Stanton, Del. 


Derham, assistant 
tendent and designer for the 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for the past 
two and a half years, has been promoted 
to the position of superintendent and de- 


signer. 


(,eorge 


superin- 
Dingley 


George E. Duffy has resigned as su- 
perintendent of one of the M. T. Stevens 
& Son's mills, North Andover, Mass.. to 
accept a position is 
Charles River Mills, 
Bellingham, Mass 


agent for the 
Franklin and North 


Joseph Dolan recen er 
Worsted Mill, 


it the Sayles & Gille 
Woonsocket R. I., has 1ccepted a sim- 
lar position at the Lakeside Worsted 
East Madison, Me 
Flannagan, of Dracut, Mass 
ired the position of boss fin- 


Ray Mills, Franklin, Mass 


William 
the Whitney 
S now 
(otter 


House, recently carder at 
Mills, Otter River, Mass., 
boss carder at the River Mills, 


Gt Niv has been succeeded as 
boss dyer of tl F. Scott & Son Mills 
Saugus, ] : by Eleazer Davis for- 
merly of the Purita Mills Plymouth, 


Ma 
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Lake Superior Knitt 
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MISCELL: 


Artificial Cotton. 


The Forezien gives the following 


interesting information regarding this 


new product. To obtain the pure cel- 


lulose necessary for artificial cotton, 
the wood of the fir tree is used; the 
kuots and bark are removed and the 


limbs are run through a machine 
which cuts them up into small pieces; 
wood thus cut 
copper 
39 feet long and 13 feet 


100 cubic metres of the 


up are placed in a horizontal 


eylinder about 
in diameter and lined with lead. The 
wood 


steam is turned on and the 


steamed for ten hours; then 60 cubic 


intro 


‘Quis 


metres of bisulphite of soda are 


> 


2 
ee 


ANY 


of ammonia to give it solidity and then 
through cold 
to be worked 
It can be 
lustre. 


water. It is now ready 


and can be easily woven. 


colored and will take a good 


A French patent has been taken 


out for improving upon the lustre pro- 


duced by mercerization with streteh- 


ing. The yarn is steamed after the 


action of the lye instead of subjecting 


it to powerful tension. The resulting 


yarn is said not only to have a lustre 


otherwise unattainable, but to dye 


much more level than ordinary mer 


cerized goods. It would hardly seem 


probable, however, that this process 


Or) 


cw 


i 
Dp, 


FINE RETAILTRADE 


duced and a steam pressure of 45 Ibs. 
is introduced for about 36 hours. 


The wood, which is now white, is 
washed and submitted to a pounding 
After that, the 
more by chlo 


electro-chemical 


hammers. 
bleached still 
lime or an 
then 


by power 
wood is 
ride of 


process, squeezed between two 


heavy rollers to dry it; this is pure 


cellulose which is mixed with chloride 


of zinc, chlorohydrie and acetic acid 


and heated in a tank. A small quan- 


tity of castor oil, caseine, or gelatine, 


is added to give the fibre cohesion. 


This pasty mass is placed in a cham 
ber where it is subjected to pressure 
thread; the 


weak 


and forced into a fibre or 
thread is then run through a 
solution of carbonate of soda and 
dried on steam cylinders. It is neces 


sary to run the thread through a bath 


than the sim- 


ilar one previously patented in France 


will answer better very 


by Vanoutryve. 





Stamps for Cotton, Linen and Knit 
toods. 


is a sample of the excel- 


Wildman, 


This cut 
lent work which Mr. A. M. 
Albany, N. Y., turns out in the line 
of stamps for textile goods. He 
all kinds of 


stamps for 


man- 


ufactures rubber, brass 


and steel mill use and 


deals in stamp pads, ink, ete. This 


cut is made from one of his brass 


cotton manufacturers, and 
He also 


supplying the 


stamps for 
shows the fine work he does. 
makes a specialty of 
knitting trade and carries a full line 
of supplies in this line at reasonable 


prices. 





CLINC-SURF ACE 
NO SLIPPING 
SMOOTHLY RUNNING BELTS 


Kept in Perfect Condition 
At Least 15% More Power. 


These Results are Cuaranteed. 


; 


CLINC-SURFACE MFC. CO., 


199-205 Virginia St., Buffale, N. ¥. 
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BusTo 
New YORK Sr. Lovis 
CHICAGO New ORLEANS 








THE BUFFALO FAN SYSTEM 


of Heating, Ventilating, 
Drying, and Cooling. 


EXTENSIVELY USED IN 
TEXTILE MILLS, 
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The Buffalo 
Cotton 
Elevating Fans, 


THE ‘BUFFALO 1 13 COMPANY ENCI N E. 


FIRST AWARD AND GOLD 
MEDAL AT OMAHA, i898. 
REFINEMENT OF REGULATION. 
SIMPLICITY OF DESICN. 


THOROUGHNESS OF CON- 
STRUCTION. 


EXCELLENCE OF FINISH. 


Dp) yyy) ee 


Catalogue of all on 
application. 


Buffalo Forge Company. 


BUFFALO,N. Y.,U.8. A._ 





New York. Cleveland. Chicago. 
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Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers. 


Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co., 150 Devonshire 
81., Boston. 
Arc Lamps. 
Lea Manufacturing Co., Elwood, Indiana 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co The, East Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson, John W.. Paterson, N..). 
Tower & Wallace, Broadway and 25th St., 
New York, N 
Artiticial Stone. 
Warren Bros. Co., 145 Federal! St., Boston. 
Asphalting & Asphalt Materials. 
Warren Bros. Co, 143 Federal St., Boston 
Asphalt Roof ng. 
Warren Bros. Co. 143 Federal St, 
Automatic Feeds for 
ool. 
Machine & 


Soston. 


Cotton and 


Woonsocket 
socket, R. I 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
N 


Press Co, 


Woon 


Bandings. 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
Boston B-lting Co., Boston, Mass. 
Hammer, C & Co., Philadelphia 
Jettrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, 
Link Belt Machinery Co.. Chicago, Il. 


Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer 


sey. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 34 St, Phila, Pa. 
Cling Surface Co., 168 Virginia St., Buffalo, 
N.Y 


Stephenson Mfg, Co., 
Belt Hooks. 

Bris'ols Co., Waterbury, Ct. 
Bindings. 

See Tapes and Braids 
Bleaching Materials. 

Bosson & Lane, Boston 

Roessler & Hasslacher 

William St, New York. 

Blewers 

Ameican Blower Co., Detroit, Micb. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y 

New York Blower Co., New York 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 

Murray, C. O., Nashua, N. H 

Tebbets, E. L., & Co., Locke’s Mill, Me 
Boiler Compounds. 

Straus & Co., 59 Sroad St., New York. 
Boiler Tube Cleaners. 

Coggeshall Mfg. Co., 130 1-2 Liberty 

New York. 

Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 

Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braiding Machinery. 

New England Butt Co.. Providence, R. I. 

Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 
Braids. 

See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (Perforated.) 

See under Perforated, Metal. 


Albany, N. Y 


Chemical Co, 100 


St., 


Bridges. 
The Berlin 
Conn, 
Brushes. 
Felton, 38. 
Brushers 
See Napping Machines. 

Buildings (Steel). 
The Berlin Iron Bri 
Conn 
Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worceste: 
Mass. 
Sargent’s, ( 


Iron Bridge Co., East Beli: 


A. & Son Co., Manchester, N. H 


lige Co., East Berlin, 


. G.. Sons, Graniteville, Mass 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Arlington Machine 
Heights, Mass. 
sirch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co., Philade 
phia. 
Granger Foundry 
dence, R. 1. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedtord 
Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
see also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass 
tooth, Benj. & Co., Philadelpbia. 
Buck Card Clothing Co., Palmer, Mass. 
Hammer, C. H. & Co., Philadelphia 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Hardy Machine Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Roy, B.S. & Son, Worcester, Mass. 
Carders’ Tools. 
trown, W. H, 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 
Phila. Pa 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila 
Pa. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Cement Dealers.” 
Warren Bros. Co, 143 Federal St., Boston 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
Sullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch 
Pa. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Clutches. 
American 
Mass. 
Eastern Machinery Co., The, New Haven, 
Conn. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co., North Adams, 
Mase. 
Comba (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi 
dence, . 
Commission Merchants (Dry Goods, 
K nit Geeds). 
Haves, O. H., 10 Thomas St., New York. 
Hirschman, H. 419 Broome St., New York. 
Concrete. 
Warren ros. Co., 143 Federal St , Boston. 
Conveying Machinery and Chains. 
Jeffrev Manntacturing Co., Columbus, 0. 
Link Belt Machines Co., Chicago, Il. 
Copper (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 


Works, Arlington 


& Machine Co., Prov 


etc 


Mechanic St, Worcester 


2816 N. 4th 8 


St, Phila, 


Tool & Machine Co., Boston, 
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e537 WARREN'S 
PULLEY COVER 
Is Painted on Textile Machinery 


PULLEY Ss 


ONCE IN THREE 3 YEARS 


it will absolutely prevent all Belt- 
slipping and allow belts to run slack. 





This Cover, used on thousands of Textile Machines all 
over the world, is acknowledged to be the ONLY LOGI- 
CAL and the most ECONOMICAL, PRACTICAL, AND IN 
IN EVERY WAY the best preventative of belt-slipping on 
the market to-day. 

They will forward you a small trial case of this 
Pulley Cover, together with brush and full instructions 
for application, which, if not satisfactory after a fair 
trial at the expiration of 30 days, may be returned 
without charge for portion used. Address 


Warren Manufacturing Co. 


34 JACKSON ST. - CHICACO, ILL. 
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Copper Print Rellers. 
New Bedtord Copper Co, 
Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. 1. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butte ~teeatae H. W. & Sons Co., 


New Bedford 


Philadel 
rane iger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi 
lence 
rt Hips co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Corr rugated Kron Shutters. 
lne berlin Iron Bridge Co. 
Conn. 
Cotten (Egyptian). 
Stoddard, Maserick, 
ton 
Cotton Elevators. a 
: iffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
ink Belt Machines Co., Chieago Il 
Cotton Machinery. 
alte mus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila 


East Berlin, 


Richards & Co., Bos- 


Pe 
ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel 

nia. 

r Urtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 

Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Fairmount Machine C 0, 22d and Wood 

Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard & Bullough American Machine 

Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 85 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
McKerrow, H.G & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia Drying ‘Machinery Co., 6721 

Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
P pp Textile Machinery Co, Han 

‘ock and Somerset Sts, P hiladelpbia, Pa. 
P hillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R, 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & ey American Machine 

“o, Pawtucket, R. 

Cutters for Mnit wabrice. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y 
Decoration Wash for Interiors. 
Moore, Benj. & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Designers. 

Freund, Eugene F., 

York. 

Dextrine. 

Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane St., New York. 
Dryers. 

Arlington Machine 

Heights, Mass 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, ieee. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons % 0., 

phia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co., 

dence, R. I. 

Kenyon, D. R. & Son., Raritan, N. J. 
Pniladelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 

Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Philadeiphia Textile Machinery Oo, Phila. 

delphia, Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I 
Sargent’s, O. Ls sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Startevant, B. ¥. Oo, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 

Mass. 

Dusters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Dvers. Bleachers and Finishers. 
American Yarn Printing Works, 134-150 

North 22d St., Philadelphia. 

Brophy’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, PhilaGelphia. 
( apstick, John & Sons, Montville, N 
Conoes Dye Works, Cohoes, N. Y 

yenaten Worsted Mlils (yarns), Bristol 


Phila- 


140 Maiden Lane, New 


Works, Arlington 
Philadel. 


Provi. 


Davidson & Brooke, 2560 No. 3d St., 
delphia, . 
Duncan & Baillie, Cohoes, N. Y. 


INDEX 


Firth & Foster Oo, Kensington, Pa. 

Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 

Home Bleach a ye Works, Pawtucket ana 
Valley Falls, R.I. 

Littlewood, G. J.,& Sons, Manayunk, Pa. 

Lorimers, The Wm. H. & Sons Co., Phila. 

Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (Indigo 2 

New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. | 

Pawtucget hola «& Bleaching Go, ‘raw. 
tucket, R. I 

P hiladelphia Linen Finishing Co., Frank. 
fort, Philadelphia, 

Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa, 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 
Arlington Machine Works, 
Heights, Mass. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butterwortu, H.W, &SonsCo Phila Pa 
Curtis & Marble “ikeohine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, 
dence, B. I. 
Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Howard, 7s. C., 1783 me digg | Phila., Pa. 
Kenyon, R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 
ieee ts it Paterson, N.J. 
Lincoln, The, Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Ve. 
Peel, Samuel H,. 
phia Pa. 
Phenix [ron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 .South 
Main St, Providence, R. I. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 
Weihe, H. C. Philadelphia. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James Mtg. Co., 
Dyehouse Floors. 
Warren Bros., 143 Federal St., 
Dye Sticks, 
Bailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 
Haedrich, E. M., Philadelphia, Pa 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American (Aniline Co., 163 No. 
Philadelphia. 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 
York. 
Atteaux, F. E, 
Boston. 
Berlin Aniline Werks, 72 Front St., N. Y. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central W harf, Boston. 
Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston. 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 
+; on of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 
Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 
Innis & Co, 3 Cedar ’st, New York. 
Jaeck Bros., The, Co., 62-68 . No. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 
Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y 
Johnson, Wm. G, & Co, U neasville, Con. 
Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N. ¥Y. 
Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pear! St, N. 
Koechl, Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson St, 'N. ¥. 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., New York. 
Matheson, W. J, & Co, 182-184 Front St, N.Y. 
Merrimac Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 
Molt Bros.. Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 
N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 
Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear! St, N. Y 
Richmond & Foley, 235 N. 
Philadelphia. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St., New York 
Schoell«opt, Hartford & Hanna Co. 
delphia. 
Sharpless Dye Wood Ext. 
Phila, Pa 


Arlington 


Wood 


Provi- 


Germantown, Philadel. 


Providence, R. I. 


Boston. 


Front St., 


& Co., 174-176 Purchase St 


lith St, 


Front St., 


, Phila 
Co, The Bourse, 
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Stamtord Mfg. Co, 133.137 Front St., N. Y. 

Stone & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 
Me Be 

Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 

Thayer, Ed. M., 106 Broad St., Boston, 


Dynamos. 
Sturtevant, Co., 


Mass 


B. F. Boston, 


Edgings. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 


Elastic Web C eeonteving Machines. 
Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N.J. 


Electrotyping and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 


Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 
Eastern Machinery Co, The, New Haven, 

Conn. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., 


Columbus, O. 
Phila., Pa. 


Electrical Construction, 
Philndeiphia Electric Construction Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Electric Fans. 
Buffalo Forge Co., 
Sturtevant Co., BK. F 


Buff«lo, N. Y. 
, Boston. 


Electric Motors. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., 


Engine Foundations. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., 


soston. 


Boston. 


Engineers, Mechanical. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co., The, 


Conn, 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N.J. 


Rittenhouse, Frank, Norristown, Pa 


Exhaust Heads. : 
Burt Manutacturing Co, Akron, Ohio. 


Fans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 


East Berlin, 


Feed Water Heaters. 


Pendleton, Walter & Vo., New York. 


Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. Il. 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 


Fireproof Construction. 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, 
Conn. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River 
Mass. 


Forges. 
Buffalo Forge Co,, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Friction Clutches. 
See Clutches. 
Friction Hoisting Drums. 
Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, Conn, 


Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods, 
Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. 1. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Gas Engines. 

Jones, Lewis,60% and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 

Gas Exhausters. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., 


Gas Singeing Machines. 


Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 

Butterworth, H. w. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R 

Rusden Machine Co, R. I, 


Boston, 


, Warren, 


TEXTILE 


WORLD 


Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Generating Sets. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N, Y. 
Sturtevant Uo., B. F , Boston. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
HMeddles. 


Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 


Hoisting Machinery. 
The Eastern Machinery Co., 
Conn. 
Hose. 
Boston Belting Co., 
HMosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. lt, Kensington, Pa. 
HMumidifying Apparatus. 
American Aic Muistening Co., 
Mydro Extractors. 
American Tow! & Machine Co , Boston. 
Rusden Machine Co,, Warren, R. I. 
Mnit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc 
C athcart, John & Co,, 115 Franklin Sst 


New y Yor k. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 
: ¢ 


New Hav: 


Boston. 


Soston. 


pispicennee & Co, 
Phila, Pa 
Fleming & “Chapin, 


Edgings, Germantown 


Philadelphia 


Hepner & Horwitz, Lacings, 60 Howard St, 
N.Y. 


Kavanaugh, Geo. W., Cohoes, N, Y. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, Allegheny Ay: 
and Emerald St., Phila. 

Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila Pa. 
Mnit Goods Finishing Machines. 
Crechet. Etc. 

Merrow Machine Vo, The, Hartford, Conn. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa 
Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St, 
Phila Pa 


Mnitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. 


Mnitting Machinery. 

American Knitting Machine Co., 115 Wick 
enden St., Providence, m 
Beattie, Wm. & Son, Cohoe BS, Me Te 
Branson Machine Co., 506 John St., Phila 
delphia. 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufactur 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Fisher Knitting Machine Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Franklin Transfer Co., Franklin Fails,N.H 

Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Av2- and Masche: 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1.2 and Media Sts, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N. Y 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H . 

Lindley. Geo, W., 5122 Wakefield St., Ger 
mantown, Pa. 

Mayo Knittin Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N. if. 

McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co 
town, Pa 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa 

Paxton & 0’ Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. Hi. 

Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Me Homer P. Mfg. Co. 


Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mnitting Needles and Supplies. 


Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 
Crane Mfg. ‘Co » Lakeport, N. H. 

Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N. J. 
Kavanaugh, Geo. W., Cohoes, N. Y. 


Norris 


Little Falls, 
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Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th. St. 
Philadelphia. 

Mayo Knitting Machine 
Franklin, N.H. 

Page Needle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Laboratery Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St. Phila, Pa 


Looma. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 178 Barker St, Phila 
Pa. (For wire.) 

Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A., 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 

Lubricators. 

Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co., Berkeley 
St, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucibie Co, Jersey City, N. J. 

Lumber. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Lum pers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Machinery Dealers. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Schofield, Geo. L. Phila., Pa. 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 

Mails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N.J. 

Mechanical Draft. 

Butfalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant Co., &. F., Boston. 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marbie,Machine Co,Worcester, Ms 
Elliott & Hall, 5444 Hermon 8t, Worcester 

Mass. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R, I. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I 
Mill Brushes. 
See Brushes. 

Mills For Sale. 

Denny, R. B., 143 Federal St., Boston. 

Mill Builders and Engineers. 

Berlin lron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 

Mill Supplies. 

American vapety Co, Providence, R. I. 
Jamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. |. 

Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn 

Buckley’s, Benj. Son,Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N.J 


& Needle Co, 


sristo)], R.I. 


1 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., 
Ea-ton.Barnham Co., Pawtucket, ee 
Holmesburg Banding Mfg. Co., Holmes. 
burg, Pa. ; 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. ’ ' 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son. Fall River. Mass. 
Watson, L. 8S, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Na ing Machines. a 
American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass y 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. : 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1.2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Noils (Silk. , 
Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N 
Ryle,Wm & Co., 54 Howard St., 
Malcolm Mills Co., Frankford, Pa. 
Oil Filters. : 
Burt Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Packing. 
Boston Belting Co , Boston. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 


Y. 
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Painting and W hitewashing Machine 
friumph Machine & Manufacturing Co., 
209 Hester St, New York, N. Y. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New Sark. 
Patterns of European Novelties. 
European Pattern Supply Co., 530 Broad 
way, N. Y. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Siggers, E. G., Washington. D. C. 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 
Boston, Mass. 
Pavers & Paving Materials. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal 8t., Boston. 
Perforated Metal. 


seckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N.J. 
Fraser & Chalmer, Chicago, I] 
Harrington & King Perforating 
North Uniun St , Chicago. I). 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessier & Hasslacher 
William St, New York. 


Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Pipe Covering. 
Keasby, R. A. 83 Warren St, New York. 
Norristown Covering Co., Norristown, Pa. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
Power Transmitting Machinery 
Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co, 149 West 
Berkley St, Wayne Junction, Pa. 
Channon, H, Co, 25 Market St, Chicago, III. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Eastern Machinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wooa 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. U., 17838 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co Fall River, Mass. 
Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, Il. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 
Presses. 
Boomer & Boschet Press Co., 338 
Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel 
phia 
Crawford. J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
Power Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
Plate.) 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Hart, Charles, Frankford, Piiladelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila.. Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Printers (Fabrics and Yarn.) 
Capstick, John & Sons, Montville, N. J 
American Yarn Printing Works, Philadel 
phia. 
Pulleys. 
See Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Pulley Covers. 
Warren Mfg, Co., Chicago, II}. 


Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 

Reed and Harness Manufacturers 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 

Ring Travellers. 

National Ring Traveller Co., Providence, 


State St, 


Chemical 


West 


ie a 
Morley Button Mfg. Co., Boston 


Roofing Asphalt. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Fecleral St., Boston. 


Rooting. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 


on. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Eastern Granite Roofing Co., Jersey City 
N. J. 
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Rooting Materials (Manufacturers). 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Reofting, Paint and Paper. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Warren Bros. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Rope Transmission. 
American Mfy.Co., New York. 
Channon, H. Co., Chicago. 
Holmesburg Banding Mfg. Co., Holmes 
burg, Pa. 
Roving Cans 
Hill, James Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
N. EK. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 
Laminar Fibre Co., No, Cambridge, Mass. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Medford, Mass. 
Rubber Covered Rollers and Goods. 
Bostou Belting Co., Boston. 


Saddles and Stirrups. 


Dixon Luoricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. 1. 


Schools. 
American Correspondence School ot Tex 
ile, New Bedtord, Mass 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 
Screens (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
oe Machine Co., 420 Library St., 
hiia 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machfne Co, Worceste:, 
Mass 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., Philadel 
phia. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co , 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Standard Sewing Machine Co, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
— & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
a. 


‘Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 


Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
—- A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River 
ass. 


Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
“Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R. I. 
Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N. J. 
Ma-on Machine Works, Taunton. Mass. 
Rusden Machine Co., w arren, R.1. 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass 


“Sizing, Starch and Gums. 


Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, NewYork. 
Slashers. 
Ceneee Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Lowell M_hine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
PhillipsC The Thomas, Providence, R. I 
Seaps. 
India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
Spindles. 
amtord & Smith, Pascoag, R. I 
Buckley, Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mil, Paterson, 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N.J. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass 
‘Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
‘Spinning Cylinders. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 


WORLD 


Spinning Frames. 

See Cotton Machinery. 

Spinning Frames for Wool 

Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., Woon 

socket, R. I. 
Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mase 

Moriey Button Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins 

ville, Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 

Buckley, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson 
Spools, See Bobbins, Spools Shuttles, Et: 
Sprinklers. 

{nternational Sprinkler Co., Philadelphia, 

Pa 


Stamps and Checks. 
Michael, A. M. Albany, N. Y. 


Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Lee-Odlam Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Pendleton, Walter & Co., New York. 


Steam Boiler Compound. 
Straus & Co., 55 Broad St., New York. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 


Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Bnffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co 
Hamilton, O. 
Pendleton, Walter & Co., New York. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co., Boston. 
Steam Surface Coverings. 
Keasbey, Kobert A., New York. 
Norristown Covering Co., Norr!stown, Pa 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W.Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Sturtevant Co., B F., Boston. 
Steam Valves. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis 
ville, Ky. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla, 
Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Rusden Machine Co. Warren, R. I. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Cathcart, John, & Co, 115 Franklin St, N. Y 
Fleming & Chapin, Philadelphia. 
Friedberger Mfg. Co, Germantown, Pa 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Allegheny Ave. and 
E aerald S8t., Philadelphia. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila, Pa 
Telephones. 
Miauus Electric Co., Mianus, Conn. 
Pailadelphia Electric Construction Co., 
Philadelphia. 
Piummer, F O. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
a Pulleys. 
Ameleiema Oilless Bearing Co., Wayne, 
Junc., Phila. Pa. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Towers 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis 
ville, Ky. 
Lepaiten Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Trimmers. 
The Ame ican Machine Co., 420 Library 
8t.. Philadelphia. 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, Philadé 
phia, 
Turbine 
( See Water Wheels.) 





1] BUYERS’ INDEX 


\ alves—BRubber. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass 
Ventilating Apparatus. 

Aliington & Curtis Mfg. Co., 
Mich., 81 Wareham 8t., Boston. 

American Air Moistening Co., Boston 

American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Berger Bros, Co., 231-237 Arch St., Philadel 
yhia. 

Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist St, Boston, Mass. 

Butfalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mattern, Geo. 44 East 8th St., New York. 

New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence. ° 

New York Blower Co., New York. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philapelphia. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 


Washers (Cloth). 
Kirch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterwor.h, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel 
yhia. 
Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. |. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R.I 
Rusden Machine Co, Warren, R. ! 
Watchman’s Clocks. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 127 Duane St., New York. 
Philhdelphia Electric Construct on Co., 
1828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Waggoner Watchman Clock Co, Grand 
Rapids. wy 
roe oors. 
“faves Bros, Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P., W. Stafford, Ct. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 
N.Y. 


Saginaw, 


Leffel, James & Co, Spemegnee. Ohio. 


Lombard Water heel Governor Co, 6) 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Winders. (HWesiery.) 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Pevonshire 8t, 
Boston. 
Wire Cloth. 
Fraser & Chalmer, Chicago, III. 


Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich 


Wool Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 


Weol Combing Machinery. : 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester. Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 


Wool Extracts. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 


Weool and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Stillman-Randall Machine Co, Westerly. 
R. I. 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Co, 2816 N.4th St, Phile 
Pa. 


American Too] and Machine Co., Boston. 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 

Butterworth, H.W. sons Co., Philadelphia. 

Oe & Marble Machine Co, Worceste: 
Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
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Hunter, Robert 1525 Clearfield St., Frank- 
ford, Phila. 
Jefferson, Ed, 
Phila, Pa. 
Kenyon D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 
Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Blig, Boston 
Parks & Wovlson Machine Co., Spring 
fleld, Vt. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Uo., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 
Phitlips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I 
Roy. B.S. & Son, Worceste™, Mass. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Surgent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia. 
Smethurst, Geo. (Gears tor Mules), May- 
nard, Mass 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon 
socket, R. | 
Weol, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Fowles & Co, 106 Church St, Phila. 
Wool Shoddies. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro, Springfield, Vt. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Hunter, Jas. Machine Co., No. 
Mass. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Phillips Co, The Thoma-, Providence, R. I 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Woolen Commission Merchants. 
Hayes, O. H. & Co., New York. 


Yarns, Threads, Etc. 
Banding. 
Frost, Geo. T , Paterson, N. J. 
Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
8t, Boston, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns. 

American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 67 

Chauncy St., Boston. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Spring 8t., N. Y. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown 


& Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 


Adams 


a. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket. R. I. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Pnila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co, New Bed. 
ford, Mass. 
New England Thread Co., Pawtucket, R I. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Gassed Yarns 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
‘reene & Daniels’ ig. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co , New Bed 
ford, Mass, 
Glazed Yarns. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass 
Lorimers,Wm. H. & Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
New England Thread Co., Pawtucket, R. I 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Harness Twines. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y. 





NEW ENGLAND 
COTTON YARN COMPANY, 


BENNETT, 
HOWLAND, 
ROTCH, 

N. B. SPINNING 
COHANNET, 
NEMASKET, 
GLOBE, 
SANFORD 


650,000 


SPINDLES, 


BRANCHES: 


FOR WARP and HOSIERY TRADES, Carded 


Cotton Yarns Combe se and twisted, from American Pee ‘lers, S 
All embers; 4’sto 140’s. 


Island, Peruvian and Egyptian Cotton. 


Colored Yarns s,i:. 
Bleached Yarns \ll numbers single and plies. 


Fine Yarns For Electrical Trade a specialty. 


Main Office, 37 North Water Street, NEW BEDFORD, /IASS. 





Moore, C., & Co., (8S. W. cor. 5th and Mar Malcolm Mills Co, 229 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa 

ket Sts. Montgomery &Co,J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y., 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. Silk Yarns 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
Campbell, Geo. & Co, Phila, Pa. Ct. 

Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R I. Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 
Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R.I 
er ) Spi oO 6 ) 
G L mantown pinning Co, Germantown, Westen and Mivtne Bee. 
Boyer. B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Hyde, E. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


a. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. !. 
Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 
Jenckes, E.. Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 

R. I 


Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 

Monument Mills, Housatonic. Mass. 

New England Coiton Yarn Co., New Bed 
ford, Mass. 

Orsweli Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard 8t,N. Y. 

Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. wh 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mas+ 

Whittier Catton Milla, Lowell, Mase 

Wolstenholme & Clark, Baker and Mallory 
Sts . Manayunk, Pa 


Worsted Yarns 


Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

Cc ampbe i, Geo. &C o, P hila, Pa 

Campion, Richard, i7 Bank St., Philace 
phia. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. | 


—_ ee 


yy 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramee. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y 
Mohair Yarns. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R 1. 
Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, * - 

Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 
Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.1 
Indian Orchard Co.,, Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Croft, Howland, & Sons,cor. Broadway an 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. J. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. |. 

Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain St 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. casset Worsted Co., Thornton, R I 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard st, \. Y 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshi: 
St, Boston, Mass 

Waverly Worsted Co, Main St. and Gree 
Lane Manayunk. Pa 

Wolstenholme & Clark, Bakerand Mal'or 
Sts., Manayunk, Pa. 
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Lowell Machine Shop, 


Mfg. Co. ‘ 
OrKs, 
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page Roy, B. 8. & Son 
Lowell Textile School, . . . . 767  ‘Rusden Mch.Co., 
Lydall,H.,& Foulds, . . . . . 950 &yle, William, & Co., 
Malcolm Mills Co., . . . os Saginaw Mfg. Co. . 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. . ‘ . 950 Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, 
Mason Machine Wks., ° 2 - 78 Schofield, Geo. L. 
Mathesen, & Co.,Wm.J., . . ‘ Y Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., 
Mattern, Geo . : Scott @ Williams . 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle C a «4 Sharpless r pean extract Co. °° 
McKerrow, H.G ‘ . Siggers, lw 6. . ° 
McMichael & Wildman M fg. Co, ‘ ° Skerry, A T,& Co, 
Merrimac Chemical Co, . : ‘i Stack, Wm. H.H. & Bro. 
Merrow Machine Co., . s . ‘s . oa Smethurst, Geo. 
Mianus Elec. Co., . ; . , ° ° e Snyder, Homer P. Mfg. ‘Co 
Michael, A. M. , . ; » % Solis, Andrew J. Jr., & Co., ° 
Mitchell Jas. E.. & Co., . ° . - O18 Stafford & Holt, 
Molt Bros. . ‘ ; : » = Stamford Mfg. Co., 
ontgounery, J.R.,Co., . oes Standard Trading Corperation, Lt, 
Monument Mills,. ‘ ‘ . Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, 
Moore, C.,&Co., . . . . + 915 Stein, Hirsch & Co., 
Moore, Benjamin & Co. e * ‘ : ‘ Stephenson Mfg. Co.. . 
Morley But ? me: Co. . a ‘ ; Stillman. Randall Machine Co., 
Murray, C. . : . ‘ 47 Stoddard, ~-) ge anananae '& Co, 
Nanz & Co, . ° Stone & Ware Co 
National Ring Traveler Co., wee *. ° Straus & Co. ° - 962 
New Bedfora Copper Co., . ° ° i 4 Sturtevant. B. F.Co., . Inside Back Cove) 
New England Butt Co., ° ° ° . { ° . e ° ° ~ 92e 
New England Cotton YarnCo, ‘ P : o Lee 0. e . . > el 
New England Thread Co., Thayer, Edward M. ° ° ° e « OF 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co. - 932 Thun& Janssen. . 
New York Blower Co., 5 #Thurston,A.G.& Son, 
Norristown Covering Co, The . - 950 Torrance Mfg. Co, 
N. Y. & Boston ppewsed Co, . ‘ : 928 Tower & Wallace, 
Nye & Tredick,. : . - 90 Townsend, Thomas 
Oakes eC Co, ‘ ‘ ‘ : 3 - 924 Treat, Orion, . 
Orswell Mills, . : : 4 . . ole Triumph Mac hine Mfg. Co., 
Page Needle Co. . . ; . 950 Tucker & Cook Mig. VUo., 
Parks & Woolson Mch Co.: : . 87 aga Winding Co., 
Pawtucket rely & Bleac ar Co. - 921 goner Watchman le ck Co 5 
Paxton & O'Neill, . ° - 45 Waheve & Campbell woaing Co, 
Pearson, J.T., ° ; . ° - 45 Waldoe J., 
Peel, Sam’! Hi. . ° ° - 49 Walrus Fibre Mfg c 0., 
Pendleton, Walter ‘& Co . ° ; - 955 Ward & Vandegrift, 
Pepper Mtg.Co., . . ° ° ° - 044 Wardwell Needle Co., 
Phenix fron Foundry, . - 31 Warren Bros. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machine ry Co. . Warren Mfg, Co.,, 
Philadelphia Electric Construction Co. 956 Warren, W., Thread Works, 
Philadelphia Linen Finishing Co. . ° Lo Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, 
Philanelphia Textile Machinery Co., 932-7 775 Waverly Worsted Co 
Philadelphia Textile School, . 787 Weihe, H.C 
Phillips, The Zhomas, Co, ‘ ; . $58 Weimar Bros, 
Plummer, F. : . ‘ PR - Whitcomb, H. C, & ‘Co, 
Pocasset W eaten eo., : . . 910 Whitin Machine Works, . 
Popham, Henry & Son ° ° ‘ : 960 Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Quilter, James H, . ° . ° Whiton D. E. Machine Co., 
Richman & Foley " : ; Whittier Cotton Mills, 
Riggs &Co, . : ; , , : : Whitney & Kemmerer, 

Wolstenholme & Clark, 

Rittenhouse, Frank —— Woolford, George, 
Roessler & Hessiacner Chemical Co, . 9% Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, 
Rowland,Sam’) . ° ° Wright, Brown & Quinby, 





Woolen Mills and other manufacturing plants 
MILLS FOR SALF! ° Agent tor Sale of Mill Properties. 
' sR. B. DENNY, 143 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 





Weaving and Knitting Sanitary and Fancy 
Yarns. llixes 


Wolstenholme & Clark, 
Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns. 


FRENCH SYSTET. 


Mills, No. Manayunk, 
Baker and [lallory Sts. Philadelphia. Pa. 





SPECIAL 
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Not connected with any ‘‘ Trust’ or ‘* Combination.’ 


MAIL SAMPLES FOR QUOTATIONS. 


Secure our prices on I ge mos with metal shields of 
ll kinds, 


CHARLES O. MURRAY, 
sone NASHUA, N. H. 


Manufacturer of Spools, Bebbins 
Skewers, Shuttles, and Wood Turnings 
ot every descrip.ion. 


Hosiery Boards For Sale. 


Ladies’ regular and out sizes, Misses’ 
and Infants’; much better than new 
Prices very low. 

SMITH & ANCELL, 


22 Thomas St., 
l 118 Secretary in superintendent's or 
£40 + office of overseer of weaving. Is 
tamiliar with books in use in all depart. 
ments At present, makes out orders for 
geods from raw cotion, and follow to fin 
ished goods ready for shipment. Also 
keeps up stock of supplies of all kinds. Has 
re-arranged shipping and warehousing. 
Introduced and worked out bis present sys 
tem for rnnning mil!, which has proved 


successful, 

1675 Beokkeeper and Paymaster. 
’ Age; American; single. Has had 

five years’ experience in all in N. E. mills. 

Not at present employed, and could take 

position at once ould start at $12 or $15 

a week 





boards. 


N.Y 











1667 Overseer of Slashing, Spoe!l- 

ing, Warping and Drawingin. Age 
39,and married. Has worked on ali kinds of 
spoolers, warpers and slashers. Now em 
ployed as boss of slashing and drawing in, 
but is capable of handling alarger job than 
present one. Can furnish excellent refer 
ences as to character, ability, etc. 





16 59 Bleaching Overseer. seven 

years’ experience as overseer, and 
has first-class references. Has handled all 
classes of work in the cotton piece goods 
line, from heavy shoeduck, drills, etc. down 
to cheesecloth, and bag goods, also all kinds 
ot colored work, such as colored bordered 
handkerchiefs, colored striped shirtings, 
colored spots, alan white end eolored tow 
els, linen crash, all kinds of cotton flannels, 
etc. 





1602 Overseer of Cotton Mixing. i-« 

“~ at present second hand in cotton 
opening room of large N.E mill, and has 
had several years’ experience in this posi 
tion. Could handle this department satis 
factorily. Good references. Age 28; mar- 
ried, American. 





1558 Supt. of Bleaching, dyeing and 

— finishing, of all classes of cotton 
piece goods, plain and figured, desires a 
position. Has had over 20 years’ experi 
ence in managing help, and has a thorough 
knowledge of the business in all its branhes 
es. Can furnish excellent references from 
present and past employers. 


"A HOME TRADE HOUSE 


— IN-—— - 


London, E. C., England, 


specially adapted for putting quan- 


tities on the market, wishes to hea 
from 
MANUFACTURERS, DESIRING TO 
INCREASE BUSINESS AND SHIP TO 


ENGLAND. 
Spot cash for all orders. Apply to 
the manager 
The Standard Trading Corporaticn, Ltd. 


24 Cursitor St., London,E.Cc 





Salesman and Manager With 
Capital, 


A gentl+man of ability as salesmen and 
manager desires to connect himself with a 
manufacturing concern in the woolen and 
cotton industry. Can invest $10,000 to 
$50,000, Address, H. S8., Textile World. 


BOSS RING SPINNERS WANTED. 


We wish to enroll the names of a few 
more good overseer? in this department of 
our Employment Bureau Applications 
treated confidentially. INFORMATION DEPT., 
Textile World, Boston, Mass 


ENITTERS WANTED. 


We should like to register the names of a 
few mor. good overseers of knitting, tami 
lar with iatch needie ribbed un« erwear 
machinery. Also,a few more boss knitters 
for seamless hosiery. Ourcharges are very 
reasona>le and we can usually find places 
for competent men. Confidential work. Ad 
dress, INFORMATION DeEprT., Textile World. 


WANTED ‘me or two small or large 
Twisting or Cabling Machines 
suitaole for Cotton or Silk Cords, also some 


Polishing Machines for polishing Cotton 
Cord. “Jones.” Textile World. 


COTTON MILL WANTED. 


Pittsburg, Texas, has $60,000 ready to build 
a cottor mill, and wants practical mill man 
to invest $40,000 and take management. 
Address, First National Bank. 


Wanted, Watchman’s Clock. 


Imhauser Watchman’s Clock, secondhand. 
GRIFFIN KNITTING MILLS, Griffin, Ga. 




















We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
ESPECIALLY For THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us 


SAMUEL ROWLAND, 


SCHUYLEBILE HAVEN, 


A Trial. 
Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


PA. 
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$1,000 
$1,000,000 


It makes no difference how large 
or small a property is, we guar- 
antee an exact appraisal. 











Whatis your plant worth in detail at 
present market prices? 

How much would it cost to replace 
it completely? 

Can you tell accurately how much in- 
surance you can legally carry on it? 

Can you tell how much insurance you 


could collect in case of a complete loss? 


These questions are vitally import- 
ant to all owners, stockholders or in- 
vestors. The American Appraisal Co, 
can answer them. 

We furnish complete and accurate 
invoices, inventories, and plans of 
manufacturing plants, mills and all 
properties guaranteeing absolute 
proof of loss in case of fire and correct 
data for carrying insurance. Invalu- 
able in securing loans or settling es- 
tates. We willcall upon you or write 
you. Send for our book of particulars. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE. 
Capital Stock $100,000 
Eastern Departinent 
804 Park Row Bidg., . New York 


Telephone 3744 Cortlandt. 


EST ano 
SOUTH 


run the lines of the 
Illinois Central Railroad and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad,jreaching into 
the eleven States of 


South Dakota Kentucky 




















Minnesota Tennessee 
lowa Arkansas 
Wisconsin Mississippi 


Illinois Indiana Louisiana 


Presenting an unequaled territory for diver 
sided industries, and possessing 


Fine Sites for New Mills 
Best of Freight Facilities—Coal Fields 
Close Proximity to Distributing Centres 
Intelligent Help of all Kinds 
Many Kinds of Raw Material 


To sound industries substantial induce. 
ments will be given by many of the piaces 
concisely describedin the pamphlet ‘100 
Cities and Towns ja mye | Indnstries.” 
Writetoracopy. Nearly ail kinds of indus. 
tries are wanted. Very liberal iuduckEments 
are offered Textile Endustrios in the 
South by anumber of good places GEORGE 
C. POWER, Industrial Commissioner I. C. R. 
R. Co., Chicago. 





Published in April. 


A New Book for Overseers and 
Fixers. 


Woolen & Worsted Loom Fixers, 


By A. Ainley. 


While containing specific instructions i 
regard to loom fixing, it treats on th« 
general subjects affecting the proauction of 
uhe weave room and will be of in erest to 
superintendents and boss weavers as we! 
as loom fixers. In this book the specific 
points on the care of Knowles heavy fancy 
loom are taken up more thoroughly than in 
any book previous:y published. Cotto: 
loom fixers will also find it of interest, as 
many of its chapters are devoted to sub. 
jects not peculiar to any particular loon 
where loom troubles, their causes ani 
remedies are m uch the same in the different 
makes. The author is a practical loon 
fixer and has been with the Washibgton 
Mills fora number of years. There is a de 
mand at the present '!ime for a book which 
is up to date in its treatment of the mechan 
iam of the modern American woolen and 
worsted loom. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I. The Belt. 

Tight Beits. Belt Dressing. 

The Friction Polley. 
CHAPTEK IL. The Picking Motion. 

The Cauce of Occasional Weak Picks. 
CHAPTER III. The Shuttle Binder 
CHAPTER IV. Banging Off. 

CHAPTER V. Filling Kinking. 
Warp Kinking. 
CAapTerR VI. Filling Cutting. 
CHAPTER VII. The Filling Stopmotion. 
CHAPTER VIII. Crooked and Flying Shut 
tles. 
Packing Out the Picker. Rod Stand. 
Snuttle Flying Out. 
CHAPTERIX. Box Jumping. 

B nding the Box-Rod- 
CuapPpTeR X. Bobbin Splitting. 

¥illing Slipping off the Bobbin. 

The Temple. 

CHAPTER XI. The Headmotion. 

Setting the Reverse Gears. 

Setting the Box Motion. 

CHAPTER XII. Putting Warps In. 

Weaving Uneven. 

Shady Piece Dyes. 

CHAPTER XIII, To Adjust and Start a New 
Loom. 

Position of the Whip Roll. 

How to Handle Bad Warps. 

Tender and Twitty Yarn. 

Chafing and Buttoning Behind the 

Reed, 
CHAPTER XIV. Chain Building. 

The Chaln Multiplier. 

Picker Sticks Splitting. 

Picking Arms Breaking. 

Box Rod and Spring. 

CHAPTER XV. Shnattles. 

Failing to Hol : the Bobbin. 

The Sand Roller. 

Two Holes in the Picker. 

Filling Catching Around the Picker 

Oiling Up. ‘ 
CHAPTER XVI. Points on Loom Selection 

The Take-Up Motion. 

The Single Picking Motion 
CHAPTER XVII. Getting and Keeping 

Section of Looms in Good Conditior 
CHAPTER XVIII. Miscellany. 


PRICE $1.00. 
Send orders with remittance to 
THE TEXTILE WORLD, 


620 ATLANTIC AVE., - BOSTON 
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—Established 1872.— 


RICCS & COMPANY, 
F. D. STERNER, General Manager, 
575-577 The Bourse, Phila. Pa, 


Purchase and Sell 


{ll kinds legitimate business; Nego- 
tiate Partnerships, Procure Special 
Capital, Sell Stocks and Bonds of first- 
class Manufactu ing and Mineral Co- 
operations. 

We make a Specialty of the Selling 
of Manufacturing Plants of every de- 
scription. 


EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 


Worsted .. Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J, B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Briggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 
Drawing. 





SUPERIOR LOCATIONS FOR ALL 








KINDS OF TEXTILE MILLS 


May be Had at Points on Southern Railway 


Steady and remarkable success has attended the mills located on the 


Southern. 


It is the great Textile Line of the South. 


Mill Men and Mill Inves- 


tors should investigate the advantages our districts afford. 


We have now a number of excellent points for new Cotton Mills, or for 


Knitting Mills, where local capital will join with that from the North in new en- 


terprises 


If you are interested, write us. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway, 


washington, D. C. 





JANUARY and FEBRUARY 
COPIES WANTED. 








We would like to buy 50 copies of Jan 
iary and February, 1900 issue of the Tex- 
tile World, and will pay 25 cents apiece 
for thosein good condition. In sending 
please mark plainly who sends them, 
‘oO that proper credit can be given and 
remittance made. 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
620 Atlantic Ave., - Boston. 


DESIRABLE MILL PROPERTY 
FOR SALE. 


Four set Woolen Mill, practically all 
buildings new. Water power, engine, boil 
ers, shafting, dynamo, water wheel, et-., 
in complete running order. Apply, New- 
burgh Woolen Mills. Newburgh, N. ¥. 


HARUTUNE ISKIYAN, 


Manufacturer of 


List, Felt and Rag Carpets. 
Carpet Weavers Materials Always on Hand. 


42 Franklin St.. New Work. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
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NOTICE. 


We have in our yard, at East Berlin, Conn., a very 
large stock of Beams, Channels, Angles, Plates and 
other Structural Material of high quality. We are 
able to furnish from this stock any ordinary bridge, 
building, rvof or other structural work promptly 
and without delay. We invite correspondence 


BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO.. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Rooms 009-910 Stephen Girard Building. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
BOSTON OFFICE Room 715 Beanett Bidg.. 
Room 700. Equitable Cer. Falten and 
Building. Nassau Sts, 


Main Office and Works, EAST BERLIN, CONN. 





Duplicate Orders. 


Duplicate orders are the sincerest compliments. A 
may mean much or little but orders for 


Cross Oil Filters 


from the men who know their value discount 
flattery. 


testimonial 


We hav ently entered the 12th order from National Sti 
Co., 12th from American Tin Plate Co., oth from American Stee 
and Wire Co., 7th from the Federal Steel Co., gth from the Pitts 
burg Plate Glass Co., gth from the Calumet & Hecla Mining ¢ 
Al duplicate orders from the American Steel Hoop Co., Cambr 
Steel Co., Diamond Match Co. and National Cash Register ( 

Ask your Supply man to send you one on approval 
They save 50% of oil bills. Send for Catalogue 15. 


THE BURT T/1FG. CO., 


Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Largest Mfrs. of Oil Filters in the World 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The sd ertisers in the following columns should be addi essed in care of TEXTILE WORL D 


or inquiries concernin 


them may be addressed directly to “Information Departinen t 


TEXTILE WOKLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of sui t 
able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will te 


turnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is 


secured. 


made until position i- 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be bandled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manutacturers. 


A member or the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1682 Supt. & Designer, or would take 
JO a position as designer and a-t. 
supt. in a good mill at $1500 per year. Has 
hud 14 years’ experience in woolen and wor- 
sted mills from pattern weaver, loom fixer, 
boss weaver, designer. Men’s wear, wool 
and worsteds and dress goods. Best of 
references. 

S80 Supt. or Assistant Supt. and De- 
tins sigaer. Over 25 years’ experience 
as supt. and designer. Hus designed and 
manufactured neariy all ciasses of goods 
made in a woolen mill, in wool and wor. 
sted, such as shawls, blankets, beavers, ker 
seys, cheviots, fancy cassimeres, overcoat 
ings, worsted suitings, etc. 58 years old; 
married, with family. Would go Westor 
nearly anywhere. Wants a mill where he 
can permanently settle and give them the 
benefit of his experience as a manufacturer. 


A first-class man. 
1683 Woolen Supt. Large experience. 
‘ Last mill where he was employed 
was for five years overreer and 15 as super 
intendent. A good man on flannels, sack 
ings, skirtings, woolen dress goods and 
domestic woolen good-. Well up in weav- 
ing, dyeing, carding, etc., and has a eneral 
knowledge of all departments in a Western 
woolen mill. Englishman; married. Refers 


to past emplovers. 

1674 Supt. or assistant in woolen mill. 
di 10 years’ experience on cassimeres, 

cloakings, etc. Well posted on shoddies. 

First-class references. Strictly temperate. 


Age 29; American; single. 

1386 Weolen Superintendent or 
YOO Boss Carder. Age 43; American. 

Familiar with the manufacture of a!l kinds 

of woolen goods, is well recommended, and 


can go immediatelv. 
1594 Supt. of 5 to 10 Worsted 
— Combing Mill, or asst. supt. in a 
larger mill, or good position as drawer or 
drawerand spinner. Wants $3.50. Has worked 
on fine, medium and coarse wools, numbers 
"rincipally from 14 to 50 in the gray and 
incy mixes. Had seven years’ experience 
in England and 10 years’ experience in a 
mill in this country. Can take place at once. 


1610 Woolen Supt. or Dyer. Large 

experience as dyer and assistant 
supt. on broadcloths, kerseys, dress goods 
and men’s wear. Age 36; American, mar 


ried 
1387 Woelen Superintendent, one 
de who has had a thorough practical 
experience in setting up and operating wool 
en mills. Would take charge of small mill 
or finishing department in large mill Now 
employed but wishes to change. Correspon 
dence solicited. 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1700 Supt. of smal! mill, or carder in a 

large one. Has had twenty years’ 
experience in the different rooms on plain 
and cvlored goods. Age 35; married. Strict 
ly temperate. References first class. Now 
employed, but could take a place at short 
notice. 


1686 Cotten Supt. Age53; American; 

married. Lurge experience. Been 
in present position as superintendent tora 
numbe, of years and previously in the same 
mill us overseer of weaving. Nearly all 
k.sndsof goods Is familiar with nearly all 
makes of machinery. Refers to past em 
ployers. 


1706 Cotton Supt. Age 39; American 
Has started several small mills. 
Understands business trom bale cotton to 
finished cloth Has made yarns from 8’s to 
26’8 run into plaids, ginghams, etec., and is 
tami‘iar with most ull machinery. Can fur. 
nish :eferences. Prefers Southern States. 


16¢ )% Supt. ef Warn Mill. A young 

man.3), mar, ied, and competent to 
fill a good position with credit. Honest, 
temperate and excellent business training 
and judgment. Tnorough manager and 
salesman, and keenly aliveto conditions of 
today. 


1689 Supt. or Assistant Supt. Age 37; 

“ Americao; married. Large experi 
ence a8 overseer and first-class references. 
At present employed as overseer, but is 
capable of filling a superintendent’s posi- 
tion. Worked on prints, twills, sheetings, 
cambric and fancies. 


1653 Supt. of a smal! mill, or overseer fo 

“- carding and spinning in a large 
mill. Has had seven years’ experience as 
overseer and supt. in good mills. Is 
thoroughly posted on both grayand colored 
work. Has a thorough knowledge of design- 
ing, and understands all makes of machin- 
ery. Married, and good habits. At pres 
ent employed as assistant superintendent 
in the South. 


l 673 Cotton Supt., Carder, aad Spin 

~~ mer. Age 23; Knglish; single. Lurge 
experience in English mills. Can take posi- 
tion at once. tas worked on all kinds of 
cotton machinery. 


15: >) Superintendent. Has been in 
vVU= mill business all his life, and been 
with the present firm for a number of years, 
having been promoted several times He 
wishes to better himself 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1696 Carder. or secondhand. Experi- 
7 enced on cassimeres, cloakings. 
blankets, shawls, jeans, and is familiar with 
Furbush, Bridesburg and Smith cards. 
Wants position in Western or Southern 
States. Can take place immediately. Age 


30; American; single. 
1701 Bess Carder. Age 39; English; 
married. Has nad large experience 
as boss carder in Canacian mills, and has 
worked in New England miils, also held 
positions in Englana before coming to this 
country. He has worked on all kinds of 
wool, cotton, waste, mungo and shoddy 
mixes, cassimeres, dress goods, knit goods 
and blankets. Can take position at once. 


Excellent references. 
1707 Overseer of Carding. Worked 
4U4 for 2 years in a woolen mill as boss 
carder, but through sickness was obliged to 
resign his position. Is now ready and 
wants a situation at once. Age 49; Ameri- 
can; married. Wants $3a day. Has work 
ed on dress goods and flannels. 


1643 Woolen Carder. Age 45; Ameri. 
~ can;married. Has worked as over. 
seer in first-class N. E. mills for the past18 
years. He is at present employed, but 
wishes to better himself. Could leave ona 
week’s notice. Has worked on cassimeres, 
dress goods, flannels and underwear. A 
good manager of help and thoroughly com 


petent and -eliable. 

1616 Overseer of Weoien Carding. 
Age 32; American; married. Hus 

had long experience as second-hand on all 

kinds of stock. Can furnish excellent ref 

erences as to character, ability, etc. 





COTTON CARDERS. 


140; Cotton Carder with 17 years ex 

“ periencein N, E. mills as overseer 
and second hand, now in the South but 
wantstoreturn North. Has never worked 
for less than $3.00 but would take $2 50 to 
change. Married. Age 38. Best of refer- 
ences. 


1662 Overseer Cotten Card Reom. 
— Age 5!; American, » arried. Not 
employed at present and could take a posi- 
tion at once. Has worked on all kinds of 
goods in order mills, and is familiar with 
all kinds of machinery. Refers to former 


employers. 

1598 Overseer Cotton Carding and 
vv" Combing. Now in charg of this 

department in a large N E. mill. Has had 

first-class experience and is well recom 

mended. Age 88; married, American. All 

grades of cotton. 


1718 


in N. E, 


second-Hand in Cotton Card 
Room. Has hed 10 years’ experience 
mill. Understands all makes of 
machines. Can make all changes from 1 to 
20 hank. Has taken course in cotton spin 
ning at American Correspondence Schoo! of 
Textiles. New Redford. First-class refer- 
ences. Would start at $200 a day. Young 


man and strictly temperate. 
1720 First Class Cotten Carder or 
-*" Supt. Has had the advantage of a 
great deal of experience in the various de 
partments. and is thoroughly posted on all 
details of manufacturing and machinery. 
Would accept a position North or South. 36 
years of age; American; married. Worked 
on printcloths, twills and sheetings. Has 
had charge of bleaching. 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1648 Boss Woolen Spinner. 47 ycar- 
old. 28 years’ «experience. Worked 
On all kind of stock, from \ to lz run, Tem 
verate, steady, and referstvo past employers 
Vill work tor moderate salary. Not em 
ploye and conld come at once. Expe:ienc: 
on cassimeres, flannels, benvers, knit goous 
dress goods, blankets,shawls. 
1519 Overseer of Woolen spinning. 
“ Age $1; married. Has wurked on 
yarns from lrun «ownto5\. Some experi 
ence On shoddy. Will wo.ik tor moderate 
salary. 
1595 Overseer Worsted Spinning. 
ve 10 years as overseer of spinning, 
twisting, reeling, dressing, spooling on 
worsted yarns Engiishman; age 41, mar 
ried. Now employed, but does not like sec 
tion ofcountry. A filst-class man in every 


respect, 
L709 Worsted Spinner or fection 
“ Hand, Age 22 avd unmarried. At 
present employed, but noc satisfied with 
surroundings. Would acceot moderate pay 
Kh Weolten Spinner, or painter and 
i601 glazerin any kind of mill. Age 31; 
Irish; married. Wants $10 50 per week. Has 
worked on cheviots, overcoatings, broad 
cloths, satinet«, hosiery, yarns, etc. 
1647 Overseer Cotten Mule Spin- 
ming. Seven yeurs’ experience us 
secondhand. Wishes 10 get an overseer’s 
job. Preters Mason mules. Age 38; Catho 
lic, married. At presentemployed Expe: 
ience on prints, sateens, lawns, twills, etc 
Will work for moderate salary. 








COTTON SPINNERS. 


1636 Overseer Cotton Spinning, 

e Spooling, Warping, Etc. Has 
held position seven years of second-hand 
and has taken textile school courses. Hav 
ing had unusual opportunities to learn, he« 
feels competent to take position as ove: 


seer. Highly recommended by present em. 
ployers., 
1655 Overseer of Cotton Spinning. 


42 years old; married. Experienc: 
as a spinner covers a period of 30 years in 
first-class N.E. mills. Has worked princi 
pally on fine yarns, 30’s tu 200’s. Had som¢ 
experience on coarse numbers. First.class 
references. 
1364 Mules or Frames, 34 years ol: 
bs married. Thoroughly understands 
all makes of English and Mason mules. Has 
set up machinery and been expert fixe: 
Wants good position as overseer of mul« 


room, or would take charge ot frames. A: 

cept $3.50 per day. Best references. 

1663 Overseer Mule Room, Eleve' 
“ years’ experience in Fall Rive: 


mills, and for the past ten years overseer ot! 

mule room. Excellent reference from pres 

entemplover. Age 44, married, 

1 698 Overseer of Mules. 34 years olv 
-UNO married; English. 10 years’ experi 

ence, chiefly on English mules, on all grades 

of cotton yarn. Would like to get a larg: 


job. 
1703 Overseer Ring Spinning,.Warp 

“ ing and Spooling. Is experience 
on white work from Nos. 4's to 30’s. Is tam 
liar with Whitin and Lowell Machine Sho; 
spinning frames and spoolers and warpers 


Wants $3 per day to start with. Age 3 
American; married, 
1690 Cetton Mule Spinner. Age 4: 


French; married. Has worked 0 
prints and sheetings and on yarns from 3’ 
to 50’s. First class reference». Two years 
experience as secondhand and five as ove 
seer. Wants $2.50 per day to start with 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


165 } Boss Woolen Weaver. Has had 
v 2 years’ experience as fixer and 
two years’ as boss weaver. Has worked on 
fancy worsteds, cotton worsteds and cov- 
erts. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
nachines. Age 87; English, married. At 
present employed. Can take a position 
with two weeks’ notice. = 

Ro) Weaver or Wool Sorter. lias 
en -~ worked on cussimeres, cheviots, 
tricots, kerseys and cloakings. Good refer- 


ences. 
1645 Overseer Weaving. Age 30; 
Ve 33) married, American. Has worked 
in weave room since he was 17 years old as 
weaver, fixer and secondhand of weaving, 
except for a short time was traveling sales 
man. Has worked on ladies’ dress goods, 
men’s fine worsted suitings, overcoatings, 
cloakings, etc.,on Crompton & Knowles and 
Jacquard leoms. Excellent references. 


‘ 
l 113 American; age 49. Has worked on 
beavers, kerseys, dress goods, cassimeres 
and all kinds of men’s wear. Is also a good 
loom fixer. 


1712 Second-Hand or Overseer of 
(lem Weaving. Age 29; Amrrican; single. 
Has some knowledge of designing. Has 
worked on fancy werateds. cassimeres and 
cheviots. Wants $2.50 per day to start with. 
Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles ma 
chines. 


Boss Weaver or Designer. 


SX Bo«s Weaver or Boss Weaver 
SOO and Asestant Supt. Age 46; mar 
ried. Hus bad large experience, and work 
ed on cassimeres, cloakings and dress goods, 
Had been in last ;position, in charge of 


weaving, for eight vears. 
1688 Overseer of Weaving in large 
A mill, designer in small mill, or as 
sistant designer in a large mill. Age 38; 
German; single. Has worked on beavers, 
chinchillas, fine cassimeres, fine fancy wor 
steds, ladies’ dress goods, army goods, union 
cassimeres and other classes of goods. 
Strictly temperate and industrious, 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


LOS] Overseer or Secondhand of 
m Cotten Weaving. Has had long 
experience as loom fixer, secondhand and 
overseer, and can furnish excellent refer 
Has also had charge of cloth hall 
With one mill 


ences, 
ind drawing departments. 
was 15 years. 
1687 Overseer of Weaving. Age 30; 
JO’ Scotch; married. Has worked on 
taffetas, grogran, satins, serges and grena 
dines, all kinds of plain and fancy cottons 
and lenos. Is familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles and Whitin looms. Wants ¢#4 per 


lay. 

Ag Overseer of Weaving. Age 41; 
1668 English; married. Has had large 
experience as loom fixer and secondhand of 
weaving, and is competent to take an over. 
seer’s job. Has worked on sbhirtings, sheet. 
ings, sateens, fancy lenos, and all grades of 
fine goods all the way from 2 to 25 harness 


1652 Overseer Cotton Weaving. 
JI Worked on about all kinds of cot- 
ton goods. Age 4l, American, married. At 
present employed in the South, but wants 
to change for a healthier locality. Refers 


to present and past employers. 
i Overseer of Weaving. Has had 
I 708 15 years’ experience on 12 different 
kinds of looms and most all kinds of cotton 
ronds. Has worked in some of the largest 
ills in the South. 


ENITTERS. 


1084 Overseer of Kuitting and Fin- 

ishing. Age 33; married. Has just 
resigned position in the South on account of 
climate, and is ready to take place at once. 
Can furnish best of references. 


598 Boss Kaitter or Supt. Age 48; 
“~\ warried. Is thoroughly tamiliar with 
the manufacture of all classes of seamless 
hosiery, and can take any position at short 


notice. 
] 694 Asst. Sapt. or foremen of finishing 
. room. Age 30; married; American. 
Large experience in first class mills, and 
excellent references. Thoroughly under 
stunds the manufacture of children’s, men’s 
and ladies’ flat and fleeced lined goods and 
underwear. Can repair all kinds of sewing 
machines and can take position at once. 


1657 Foreman Seamless Hosiery. 

. Age 39; American, married. At 
present employed, but can take a position 
at short notice. Has worked on cotton and 


woolen hosiery. Wants $4.00 per day. 
l 182 Mnitting Mill Supt. A practi 
-« cal man, having had charge of each 
and every department in mill before becom 
ing supt. Can furnish references as to 
character and ability. Wants to become 
»ssOciated with a reliable firm. Would take 
an interest in stock company staiting anew 
mill Is familiar with all makes of machi 
nery and all classes of knit goods. Age 40; 
American; married. 





DYERS. 


1693 Dyer. English, of 36 years’ expe 

un rience On wool, fine worsted varns, 
piece dyes, felt cloths, carpet yarnx. Under. 
stands all the different kinds of indigo vats. 
Never yet been asked to show recommend 
ations, never before being out of a position, 
only voluntarily. Would be willing to start 
in a@ small place and help to build it up. 
Understands making soap from all kinds or 
stock. 


1702 Dyer or secondhand in hosiery or 

— cloth mill. Age 26; American; mar 
ried. Nine years’ experience. Has worked 
on hosiery, wool, shoddy and mixed stock. 
Will work for moderate salary, and can take 
a position at once. Refers to past employ- 


era. 

1704 Boss Dyer. Age 36; English; sin. 
gle. Is familiar with dyeing cotton 

yarn and warp both for bleaching, fulling 

and other purposes. Has dyed for the best 

firms in England, also for export work. 
Cetten Warn Dyer. 


I ‘ 1: Scotch; married. 
experience on fast shades. 


Start. 

1505 Boas Dyer on all classes of wool, 
vv ~woolen and worsted yarns, cotton 

warps, indigo, etc. Desires to change to 


better himself. 
1727 A Young Man capable in dyeing 
cotton, wool, silk and mixed goods, 
testing of aniline colors and chemicals, 
would like a position with some large con- 
cern where he could gain experience in his 
several branches. Can give best of refer 
ences as to ability, honesty, ete. 


Age 36; 
Has had 15 years’ 
Wants #4 00 to 





75 Overseer of Dyeing. Age 31; 
OW american; single. All classes of 
wool, woolen and worsted yarns, indigo 
on worsted yarn and piece dyeing. Not at 
present employe4,and can take position at 
once. Wants $3.00 per day 
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DESIGNERS. 


1635 Designer on colored cotton dress 

goods, and shiitings, and fancy 
worsted dress goods, piece dye, jacquard 
work in cotton, silk filling, also lappets. 
Would not consider position paying less 
than $1200 a year. Is at present employed 
in one of the leading mills, making fancy 
cotton, and is an especially bright young 
man. Early training in scotiand. Has been 
in this country about four years 


1621 Designer or Assistant Supt. on 
men’s wear worsteds, cuiton wors. 
teds, overcoatings, cas: imeres. High and 
low stock. Has been designer in several 
fir-t-ciass mills. Age 34; married. 


1672 Designer, Overseer of Weav- 
“~ ing, or assistant supt. Age 2%; Ev.g 
lish; single. Has worked in various mills 
in England and this country. Holds fir-t 
honors diploma for weaving and designing 
(London City Guilds), Fancy worsteds, 
dre=s goods,colo' ed and fancy cotton goods 
1622 Designer or Assistant Supt. in 
woolen mill. Has made a epecialty 
of steamer rugs and plaid back dress goods. 
Will start at $3 a day. Desires to change 
from present position on account of wife's 
health. An excellent opportunity to secure 
a first- class man at moderate wages. 
1591 Designer on faney worsteds, cot. 
ton worsteds, fancy cassimer+s, 
tweeds, fancy back overcoatings, etc. Ex 
perience in first-class N. E. mills. Age 30. 
At present employed, bu! cau accept posi- 
tion at once. 








FINISHERS. 


1526 Foreman of Finishing Room, 

ae Folding Packing,ete Age 45; mar- 
ried; English. Has worked on white and 
colored goods and prints. Is acquainted 
with every kind of machinery used in his 


business. Has worked 11 years in this 
country. Can give good references. 


1351 Bess Woolen and Worsted 

7 Finisher is looking for a position 
paying $3.50 or more. Age 31; Has worked 
on all classes of woolen and worsted goods. 
Can furnish excellent references. 


1658 Overseer Weolen Finishing 

. Age 35; married. A number otf 
yea's’ experience as overseer in first-class 
N.E. mills. Worked principally on kerseys, 
meltons, unions and cassimerer, and is 
familiar with Curtis & Marble, Parks & 
Woolson and Cleveland machines. First. 
class references. 


1716 Fimisher. Age 29; English; mar 

ried. Has worked as wet finisher, 
shearer, gigger, second-hand and overseer. 
Pr+fers a mill making cassimeres, wor 
steds, dress goods ard face fini-hed goods, 
A high grade of goods. Is familiar with 
all kinds of American and English finishing 
machinery, and can keep same in the best 
of repairs. Prefers Bastern States. Can 
take position at one week’s notice. Best 
of references. 


1692 Cotton Finisher and Cordure 

: Cutter. Age 31; English; married. 
Large experience in England and in this 
country. All classes of corduroys and vel 
vets, cutting, etc., singeing and finishing of 
cords, Can furnish excellent references. 


1729 Overseer of Finishing. Age 46. 
26 vears’ experience as overseer on 
all kinds of woolen and union goods Thor. 
oughly posted on finishing low to medium 
grade of wool warp and cotton warp fancy 
cassimeres, Overcoatings, cloakings, wors- 
ted suitings, also steam finished goods. 
Good references from present employers. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


1731 ; Agee Man of 32 desires to co 
Japan. Is temperate. Bee 
twenty am in cotton mili, and bas ha 
experience on many kinds ‘ot looms, ir 
cluding Draper. Has best of references 
Holding a good position in mill now. 


172 pow. Supt. or Designer. Ay: 
American; single. Has worke 
on all elasbes of colored cotton goods, plain 
and fancy, and gray goods. Wants $1200 px 
year, and can take position immediately. 


172 3 Dresser Tender. Age 42; ma: 
§4” ried. 15 years in a mill as overses: 
Is familiar with all makes of machinery 
Can take place at once. 


171 5 Second-Hand in Cone Wina- 
“ ing or Spooling Room. Age 24 
single. Has worked on all kinds of White 
and colored yarns trom 4 to 60, Is familia: 
with Foster, Broadbent ard George W 
Payne machinery. 


1583 Cleth Room Overseer. A 
v young man having good exper 
ence as overseer in plain and faney mills 
desires to change. Has worked on nearly 
ull classes of cotton goods, and is recom 
mended as a first-class fgurer and good 
manager ofhelp Can take charge of c. oth 
department and shipping where both posi 
tions are combined, or would accept posi 
tion as office assistant. American; married 


17 1] Mill Engineer and Draughts- 
man. American; married. Woul 
take ba other retponsible duiies in conne: 
tion with engineering work. References « 
the highest characier, and salary expecte: 
quite reasonable. 


17 1: ; Foreman of Picker Room. or 

Painter for some mill and weave: 
in winter or avy other winter work. Wants 
employment year around. Is an ail around 
manin wovlen mill. Has worked on beavy 
ers, blankets and tancy dress goods. Want» 
$2 per day to start. 


1 726 Superintend-nt broad silks from 

time of leaving weave room til! 
ready for consumer, piece dye cotton ani 
silk mixtures included, or will accept ov« 
seership tn any department connected with 
above. 35 years old; American; married 
Is familiar with most all machinery used 
in this branch. 


1685 Boss Dresser or Assistant De- 
OY sigmer. Has taken a thoroug! 
course in designing, and is well up in ca)cu 
lations and in the making of fancy me! 
wear goods of all kinds. Has worked i: 
Scotland and three years in this country) 
His knowledge of yarn calculations ani 
practical experience as dresser tende! 
makes him well fitted to fill a position a- 
boss dresser and to run a room inanupt 
date and efficient manner, or to fill a pos 
tion as designer or assistant. 


1695 A young man would like to obtain 
a position in some Southern cotto: 
mill as assistant supt., or some such pos! 
tion, where he would have an opportunit) 
to learn the business thoroughly. Has th o 
retical and some practical knowledge. 


16 39 ¢ silk ‘Supt. or Boss Weaver. Ex 
perience covers ribbons, piece 
roe. velvets, jacquard, plain and plaids 
jas had practical experience as loom fixe’, 
designer and overseer. Early training in 
Germany and later in some of the best silk 
mills in this country. Also understand 
manufacture of corduroy. 
1 566 Wanted bv a good practica! 
" man, a position as overseer ©! 
slashing, warping, beaming and spooling 
Now emploved, but would change for « 
position in a first class Northern mi)! 
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1626 Dyer and Finisher, with exper 
& lence On plusher, dress goods, mo- 
air and worsted genapped yarns, cotton 
und woolen yarns,raw stock. At present 
employed, but will consider position pay 
ng $3 a day. 

1492 Boss Knitter. Age 27; single; 

“< American. Worked in New York 

State mills. Is familiar with Campbell & 

Clute, Tompkins, McMichael & Wildman, 
Scott & Williams,Nye & Tredick machinery. 
Single and double plush work, balbriggan, 


ete. 
1577 Assistant Supt. or Designer. 
vl Has had experience as designer on 
beavers, kerseys, cussimerés, cheviots and 
wool, worsted and cotton novelty dress 
goods, A graduate of Philadelphia Textile 
school. Has had practical mill experience 
13 loom fixer on Knowles & Crompton looms, 
iresser and beamer, also in office work, 
book-keeping, calculations, etc. He is at 


presentemployed. Age 25, -ingle. 
1599 Assistant Designer. A young 
VIS man who is studying woolen and 
worsted designing would like an opportun 
ity to get practical experience, and will ac- 
eept very small wages Has worked in mill 
for two years as weaver on Crompton & 
Kuowles looms. Excellent references as to 
character. 
| 497 Second Hand Cotton Piece 
ta Dver. Age 38. Married. Worked 
on canton flannels, sateens, drills, ducks and 
all kinds cotton piece goods) Was 12 years 
in one mill as second hand. At present em- 
ployed but can leave at once. Well recom 
mended. 


1644 Overseer Aniline Black and 
) Turkey Red Dyer Has had ten 
years’ experience as secondhand in mill 
where he now is, but wishes to change to 
better himself. Can take a position at once. 
Has worked on sateens, cambrics and lin. 
ings ofall kinds. Age 24; English, single. 
1606 Weolen Supt. 24 years’ experi 
ence as supt and manager. Several 
years manager of his own plant. At pre 
*sent out of position owing to consolidation. 
Would make a succes<ful manager of a 
moderate sized plant, making p'ain or fancy 
cassimeres, doeskins or felt goods. Best of 


references. 

1677 Woolen Carder. Worked on cot. 
‘ ton, wool and shoddy, also worst- 

eds. Age33; American; married. Has had 

about nine years’ experience. At present 

employed as overseer, Dut wishes a larger 

salary. Worked on all different makes of 


machinery. Excellent references. 

1057 Boss Dyer on cotton, woolen, 
Yt merino hosiery, yarns. piece dye 

lress goods, rubber linings, felts.fast blacks, 

also mercerized cotton varns and hosiery. 

Would expect good wages and can show ex. 

cellent references. 


1371 Supt. or Manager. Age 25; sin- 
. le. Wiehes to obtain a rosition in 
. Georgia preferred. Can accept 
Has had experienee on 
hose and half hose. 
Good certificates. 


the South 
position at once. 
all kinds of cotton 
Strictly temperate. 


189 





Cotten Superintendent wants 
position in Northern mill. Has been 
n charge of Southern mills for 7 years. 
Previous experience in N,E. Is well known 
1mong mill men, and can furnish the best 
of references. Age 3S; married. 


14 1 a Dyer. Now out of work on account 
” ofthe mill being stopped. Aged 30, 


and married, Will start forsmall pay. Ac 
customed to Beavers, Broad and Carriage 
cloths, Repellents, fancy Cassimeres, Raw 
Wool and Cotton, light shades or piece dyes 
Refers to past employers. 





157 W oolen Salesman, who has filled 
successfully all positions in woolen 
jobbing house, desires a position with manu 
facturer or dealer in textile goods. Fine 
business qualifications and A 1 references. 
678 Woolen Spinner. 18 years’ exper 
lence as overseer of spinning and 
carding. Can handle both departmeuts. 


Would take position in the West. Best of 
references. Age 43; married 


168 Dyer. Age 30. Been in business 

12 years. Wants position at once. 
Will go amywhere. Is familiar with long 
ch-in, short skein end raw stock dyeing, 
and cary et warp. 


1513 Boss Dyer. Age 35; married; 

“ English. Has worked on under 
wear, piece dyes, raw stock and mercerized 
goods. Isacquainted with all makes of dye 
ing machinery. 


1630 Bose Carder or Comber. 1) 

years’ experience as seconuhand of 
carding and combing. Would like to secure 
an overseer’s position at $3.00 a day. Has 
worked on all grades of foreign and domes 
tic wools and is highly recommended bv 
present and past employers. Englishman; 


age 25, married. 
1476 Bess Dyer. Experience on ker 
seys, broadcloths, dress goods, 
cassimeres and worsted piece dyes. Has 
been in good mills tor 8, 5 and 7 years and 
gave satisfaction. Would start in New Eng 
land or Central States for $3.00 a day. 
1561 Boss Dyer, with long experience 
© on all kinds of worsted, serges, cloak 


ings, flannels, repellants, kerseys, also all 
wool, coiton and silk. Best of references. 


Age 35; married 

16: Boss Woolen Carder. Long ex 
VO perience in N. E. mills on both high 

and low grades. Would consider $3 a day. 

Excellent references. 





1660 Overseer Carding. Does not 

want to go out of N.E. States. Age 
48; American. married. Many years’ expe 
rience as overseer, and has excellent refer 
erces. Has worked on nearly every class of 
goods manufactured in N. E., and is familiar 


with nearly all machinery. 
1630 Boss Carder or Comber. }') 
years’ experience a& second hand 
of carding and combing. Would like to 
secure an overseer’s position at $3 a day. 
Has worked on all grades of foreign and 
domestic wools and is highly recommended 
by present and past employers. English 
man; age 25, married. 





1320 Bors Cotton Carder. Has been 

ve ove’seer for i2years Isat present 
employed, but desires to change for good 
reasons Would accept $2 0 aday. Age 40; 
Ame’ ican, married. 


1597 Boss or Second-hand Under- 
Ul wear Knitter Can accept posi- 
tion at once. Experience covers men’s, 
women’s and children’s high, medium and 
low grades. Scott & Williams, Nye & Tred 
ick, Snyder & Fisher machines. 


1554 Boss Knitter. Underwear, Jersey 
VUE rinbed, lisle,wool. plaited work, silk 
Can handle any latch machine. Good ref- 


erences. Age 26; married. 
1376 Overseer Finishing. Age 35; 
. American, married. At present 
employed, but can take position at week’s 
notice. Experienced on fancy worsteds, 
kerseys, cassimeres, closkings, carriage 
and casket cloths, dress goods, meltons and 
cadets. Can furnish good references as to 
charactcr and ability. 
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YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarn: Spinners continue 


busy, with prices firmly maintained. 


Knitters are rushing goods forward 


in order to meet requirements for de 


liveries. The feeling seems to prevail 


that orders delivered will be safest 


which are delivered to purchaser. 


There can be no doubt that the warm 
winter has left many goods over from 
last year and that the Eastern trade 


is better for immediate delivery than 


the Western trade. Knitters are 


therefore working day and night to 


get out these orders and are working 


ou orders from yarn purchased when 


it was not so high as at present. 


There is great complaint from knit 


ters, who own yarn to be delivered at 


low prices, that their shipments are 


held up for those who have orders in 


at higher prices. There seems to be 


a great rush to get as much out of the 


consumer of yarn as is possible. At 


any rate when the next season starts 


the knitter will be entirely cleaned 


out of yarn and contracts, and will 


have to advance prices to such an ex 
that will have to meet 
the full advance for 


that 


tent jobbers 


underwear, and 


that will mean more orders will 


be placed on woolen underwear 

The demand for cotton-worsted con 
tinues, and yarn going into this class 
maintained with an 
The 


prices 


of cloth is firmly 


advancing tendency weavers 


claim that at the asked fot 


yarn the margin of profit is greatly 


reduced. Some of the weavers can 


hot procure enough to fill out orders 
promptly. The Southern spinners who 
furnish this yarn, at their meeting on 
the 12th, voted to advance the sched 
ule still further. If 


of the 


is said that some 


Southern mills are stopping 


their looms and furnishing the yarn 
selling the 


cloth. 


as more money is made 


yarn than is made selling 


Combed yarns continue high and 


much uneasiness is felt by the knit- 


ters of balbriggan underwear, who 


are loath to lose their business, but 
who feel that the buyers of these gar- 
nents will not pay price with the ad- 
cent, We 


know of one large hosiery mill which 


vance of nearly 100 per 


is about to put up a combed yarn 


plant. Others state that they will not 


engage in cotton yarn spinning, be 


cnuse, With the immense increase of 


spinning in the South, in a year or so 


the eotton spinners will be in 


same condition that two years 


siw them, when the Howland mills in 
New Bedford were selling yarn at less 
than cost in order to make a showing 
attribuie the demand 


This J present 


for cotton yarn to the great advance 


in wool, and that when values are 


once established the demand for cot 
ton yarn for underwear and cloth will 
be materially reduced. 

The 


varn and thread do not seem to have 


American cotton trust on fine 


advanced prices to any great extent. 


Prices for yarn, at this writing, are 


well maintained, with an advancing 


tendency Orders are being freely 


placed for carded yarn of Southern 


ind Eastern make. 
Worsted Yarn 


Spinners continue 


9 


busy on 1] 8 blood yarn in sizes 


from 2/32 26s. On fine yarn the 


trade is quiet and few orders are he 


ing placed. The dress goods » eaver: 
continue busy on old orders, but there 
seems an inciination on 
had 


and in 


the part of 


buyers, who ordered heavily. to 


cancel orders, consequence 
mills will have more cloth to sell later 
in the season The demand contin- 
nes for rough effects with the trend of 
business for smooth cloths. Next sea 
son will show a good demand for 


ford 


Ox- 


mixes and prebble cheviots in 


dress goods. There is a 


move on the 


part of weavers to cancel orders for 


varn, as there is an unmistakable de- 
some of the 


cline on the part of spin 
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Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, 


Germantown Spinning (0, 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 


Py, 
S 
, 


SP! <4; 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Warren Thread Works, 


SPOOL COTTON 


on 100 to 12,000 yd. Spools or Tubes. 
A Specialty of Thread for Manufacturers Use 


on Spools, Tubes or Bobbins. 




















ST 


»») .DP > 


Also Seaming and Hosiery Yarns 
on Cones, Tubes or Skein. 






vp) 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


cc eee 


% 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 


j p> Dy) Le de , 


yarn by the ‘‘ Universal ’’ system before 


shipment from the mill, thus insuring 





perfect delivery to knitting machines 







yy ee 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


23) D>) 5 


“~ 





" 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 


_—. oad 
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ners, The spinners who had orders 
endeavored to secure a material ad 
vance. The weavers met this move 
by placing orders with other spinners. 
The original spinners finding they had 
lost the business are now trying to 
get back by making concessions. 

The dress goods manufacturers are 
getting out samples of Oxford mixes 
in 2/20s and 2/28s. The astrachap 
trade is also getting out samples. The 
top manufacturers are beginning to 
slow up as there is less demand for 
tops at present. There are some or 
ders being placed for lustre tops. We 
note that several weavers are putting 
in combing and spinning to more su 
with the woolen 


cessfully compete 


trade, Spinners of French spun yarn 
continue busy with a continued heavy 
Sizes most in de 
1/40s, 


Weavers of men’s wear continue busy 


demand for yarn. 


mand range from 1/18s to 
on cotton worsteds, also cloth out of 
{ and 3/8 blood yarn. 
Manufacturers of fine cloth have 
but few orders; the impression seems 


hold 
ing out of the market, and will be 


to be, however, that buyers are 
forced to purchase largely later, Dut 
on a lower basis of prices. Spinners 
contracts 
Many of 


them who have depended on the trust 


continue to run on old 


which will soon run out, 


will not secure the heavy orders the 
coming season, and are making ar- 
rangements to handle a different line 
of trade, The mills throvghout the 


country appear to be busy, but are 
buying nothing. It seems that many 
of them loaded up last November, be 
cause they had orders which had to 
be filled at a certain price or not at 
all, and in consequence purchased 
enough to last until November. The 
made 


spinners and the wool dealers 


the money by selling. Those dealers 
who over-bought and the manufactur- 
ers who purchased were “stuck,” and 
are not anxious to repeat the opera- 
tion, and are buying cautiously. The 
“boomers” who have worked the ma?’ 
ket up to the present condition will 


find that a retrograde movement is in 


CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., 
216 Church &St., 
206 Chestnuut &St., 


Boston 
New Work. 
Philadelphia. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 


New York Mills, Oneida Co.. N.Y. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL & 60,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


74-78 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 
sige WARPS 
COTTON 


Nos. 68 to 30s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON, 
403 and above 


YARNS “a0 
FITCHBURG, WARPS 


MASS. 
E. JENCKES MFC. Co. 


Colored Cotton Hosiery Yarns, 

Double and Twist Yarns for 

the Weaving Trade. 
PAWTUCKET, - m. §. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
Haghes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 


Plax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard Harzess Twines. 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished 


Bdady ck Street, 


COTTON, YARNS WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, SPUN SILK, 
BRAIDS 


PROVIDENCE ,A. I. 
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ae “ORSWELL, MILLS = 


\: cierieeeonel F 


COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 





WILLIAM FIRTH, PRESIDENT. FRANK B. COMINS, TREASURER 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 


150 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


The “Drosophore” and “Vortex” Humidifiers. 


Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of 
infringements. 


WE HAVE, WITH INSTALLATIONS IN HAND, 
ORDERS FOR OVER 2,000 HUMIDIFIERS. 


COTTON YARNS 


from 2s to 26s single and ply. 
SPECIALTY—FIRE HOSE CORD 


and Yarns put up on tubes wound on Universal System. 


WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, - - Lowell, Mass. 
INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Manufacturers of - - - - 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


COLORED COTTON 


Machined, Carded or in Roving. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Cotton, Merclrized Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various Patterns, Colors and Twists. 

We are alwavs pleased to assist our patrons of the Woolen Goods manufacture in special 
pattern warps for samples. 

We use auniform grade of long stapled cotton in all our manufacture. 
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order before they will be able to catch 
he unwary again. 

It will be interesting to know that 
high-priced wool is having the same 
fect on the trade in Europe as here. 
The manufacturers are using cotton 


and woolen waste, and shoddy, and 


the spinners are running cross-bred 
take 
their 


that 


rather than chances on 


wools 


fine merino with exaggerated 


prices. We 
late on 


believe the season 


will be as heavy-weights as 
the light-weights have been, and that 
the finer class of cloth will be bought 
in good quantities later. We believe 


that there will be a lower range of 


prices on fine worsted yarn and that 
medium and % and %4 will hold their 
own. 
Woolen Yarn: Spinners’ continue 
very busy with orders which will last 
until 


spinners are 


November or December, and 


having large demand 


from weavers of cheap overcoatings, 
also from knitters. The demand from 
continues, and 


weavers they are 


sending orders and offers of or- 
ders to spinners who are unable to fill 
them. It 


to be a 


looks as though there was 
renewed demand for woolen 
goods, aS many of the orders come 
have 
The 
knitters are ordering cautiously, and 


hand to 


from weavers who heretofore 


run worsted yarn exclusively. 


from mouth, as each time 


wool is purchased they are able to get 


lower prices. Business is good with 


knitters, and the demand for woolen 
hosiery is in a healthy condition, and 


will be more so. Aas the price of 
French 
that 


yarn to fill 


spun yarn has been so high 


buyers are getting woolen spun 
orders. 

There is a good inquiry from the 
trade requiring yarn for caps, sweat- 
goods of that 


ers and description 


There is a growing demand for Aus- 
tralian thread waste, and it is to be 
noted that this class of stock 
first to be imported under the Dingley 
tariff law. 
ly in 


is the 


Knitters purchased large- 
November and December, and 
are anxious to see prices maintained. 
The mak- 


wool dealers, however, are 


A. HERBST. J. W. JONES 


HERBST & JONES, 


KENNEBEC WORSTED MILLS. 
Successors to Kershaw Worsted Uo. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C. MOORE & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of al) kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET S8TS., 
Fhiladecitphia. 


RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for— 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











FRENCH AND BRADFORD SYSTEMS 


B. F. Bover & Co., 
WORSTED YARNS 


IN WHITE AND MIXES. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILL 
Delaware and Cooper Sts. 


Camden. N. J. 





DEXTER YARN CO. 


Cotton Yarns in Cops, Cones and 
Skeins; on Beams or Spools, Sin- 
gle and Twisted. Cable Cords 
and Twines. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





ing concessions with very few sales 


at the present writing. The new wools 


are being offered at an advance of 
about 17 cents per pound over the be- 
ginning of last season. The wool deal- 
ers who sold early sold at the lowest 
prices and the manufacturers who in 
late in the 
buying at high 
that the 
not make 
the profit he expected, and could have 


had he 


many instances bought 


season lost money by 
prices. The consequence is 
dealer who sold early did 
waited, and the 


made, mann- 
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_ NEW ENCLAND THREAD CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SPOOL COTTON wisar 6 to 100. 
FROM 8 toio00o, 

In All Grades and Lengths on Spools and Tubes. 


Seaming Yarns on Cones; Polished Threads and Yarns on Bobbins. 


DYEING AND BLEACHING of All Kinds of Yarns and Narrow Fabric 
a Specialty. Best of Spring Water for Bleaching. 


PAW TUCEHET, RFR. I. 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, cnestnut’street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Goleny manner desired by the wads. © AW TOCKET, R.I. 
The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 

















Manufacturers of 
a SIVES THE HIGH ILK-LIKE LUSTRE 
Ressetued Coes Teen So See ee eee sevens 
BOUCLE, BOURE E N > 8, ; ‘ON, ae 

Novelty Yarns. Sonrsv nouamancana OO PO 


C tt W ON BEAMS, JACK SPOOLS AND TUBES. IN FANCY TWIST 
0 on arps. COLORS AND PRINTED. 





AYES, Oo. H. & CO. 
" esentative Lines of Woolens 


Reo. H. HAYES & CO. 


Liberal arrangements made with manufacturers or men controlle 
ing mills’ productions. 
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facturer who bought late can buy for 


less on today’s market, and in fact 


wool which cost him a high 


This 


ing market. 


owns 


result will make a wait- 


The 


have to 


price. 


wool grower, how 


ever, will meet the ideas of 
the buyer at last. 

The foreign wool market, which the 
trade must not lose sight of, is report 
The Boer 


a great factor in depressing the Lon- 


ed as being weak. war is 


don wool market and at the next sales 
which begin May 8th, some great de 
clines may be looked for and a great 


money by the dealers who 


loss of 
bought early in the season. 
We must however, 


not, expect to 


see too great a slump here. In the 
market 
worked the 


We look for a good steady 


old times, when the London 
was off, our own market 
other way. 
business in this country, as we must 
remember we have a protective tariff. 
What is 


should have happened twelve months 


happening now in Europe 


ago. Europe lost the American mar 
ket both for 


of wool, and are 


wool and manufacturers 


now beginning to feel 
the effects of the changed conditions 


and the loss of American consumption 





Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The price of cotton has recently 


been somewhat weaker than formerly, 
and there seems to be some difference 
of opinion in regard to the supply, al 
still 


though the position is undoubt 


edly strong. General opinion is, how 


ever, that cotton is high enough even 


with the present statistical outlook. 


The larger mills and the best mills are 


sold up ahead on yarns, for several 


WAVERLY WORSTED CO. _ 
*PINNERS UF - 


W orstep Y ARNS 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING. 


Main St. & Green Lane, Manayunk. Philadelphia. 


DAVIDSON & BROOKE, 
ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS, 


Bleachers 


Of Turkish Towels. Cotten Warns, 
inderwear, Tapes and Hosiery. 


256 2-62-64 No. 3rd St., PHILA, PA. 
EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 








Mercerized, ) 
Turkey Red, - Cotton Yarns. 
Gassed 

Jacquard and Harness Twines. 





months, so there is no necessity for 


pressure to sell, éven with a lighter 
demand, and the demand is somewhat 
heard of 


any concessions being made on the list 


easier today. We have not 


price, and no weakness noted, only 


where some yarns, in especially great 
demand, were pushed up to unheard 
of prices. This is notably in two-ply, 


as 2/40s and 2/30s warps and skein. 
The probability of a large crop of cot- 
influence 
It will 


crop 


ton will the trade in some 


ways. be five months before 


the new will be in the market, 


and possibly may change this year, 


same as it did last, in that time, as a 
heavy crop was last 


expected year, 


until late in the fall. We quote today 

prices about as follows 
Warps: 

20/1 


904 to 21 





Incorporated 1899. 


ERIC 


AMERICAN 


AND UARUEU UVLIUN TLANNS 


Cotton Yarn Exchange 


From Northern and Southern Mills, 


American, Egyptian, Peruvian and Sea Islands. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Long Distance Telephone, 
Boston 1100. 


BOSTON, 7. = 


67 Chauncy St., 
MASS. 
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HOWLAND oo =? SONS & co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 












Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Ave, Camden, WN. J, 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
























i ACLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 











“ 


mh... , ' ibis i 
oF FINE FRENCHSPUN YARNS. 


ALL NUMBERS . <a 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, - ‘Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 

NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ‘ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 

CENAPPED YARNS Of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 
Braids, etc. 

..-Dyers of Yarn and Slubbing... 





Dp 











e) 
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BRISTOL, RM. I. 


George CamphllGo 
OE 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


“lille, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT 4T., PHILA. 
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33/1 : . , d d 21g | 148. - 19 to 19% 
26s . ‘ , ° , 22 | lés . ; to 204 
16s. ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ 19 18s. ; ; ; “ge to 21 

l4s . ; ; ! 18 | 20s . 21 to 214 
14/2 . ‘ ' . 20 to 204 Ze 4 : , to 224 
16/2 . ; . 21 to 22 248 ‘ ; . 338 to 24 

20/2 . . ; ; . 234 to 24 308 Ct«t i . . 27 to 28 

30/2 . , , . 28 to 30 40s. ‘ : ; . 85 to 88 

4()/2 4 7 . : . 38 to 40 Shuttle Cops 


8/3. ; ; . 164t 7 
8/ aaah 6s to 8s , ‘ ; ‘ to 174 


Skein:— 10s ; ‘ . : : 174 
Qn = 
8s to 10s soft ‘ . 17 tol74 aa . . 174 to ‘a 
rs... , , . 184 to 19 = ’ : : 
16s 4 , ; ; 19 Eastern hosiery yarn, basis 18% to 
920s ; ; . 20 to 204 19%4c. for 10s cones. Rise 4c. per num- 


19s ; . 20 to 204 ber to 15s. Cones, 4c. per pound above 
8/3. , ; : 16 cops. 

14/2 : : - 194 to 20 Combed and carded Egyptian in 
20/2 . . 23 to 24 oa Rings 
16/2 . 0 to 204 zo00d demand. Prices very high and 
30/2 . : . 28 to 30 at late deliveries, 


9/4 slack . é . 184 to 19 Worsted yarn somewhat easier. 
12/3 slack . ‘ ’ , 184 | Prices are off 3 to 5c. and more on 
16/4 slack . P . 19 to 194 finer counts. % to % on blood are in 
16/3 slack . m . - 19 to 194 better demand. 

Southern cones (various qualities): Demand for merino and woolen 
to 18 yarns somewhat slacker, although 


6s to 8s : ; ; «2 
10s. ; ; : . 18 to 184 mills are still fairly busy. 





SILK NOILS AND" SILK - NOIL YARNS 


IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR eel KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
ESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. ®. oe. « v@., 47 LEONARD 5457., NEW YORK. 


YARNS 


SOLIS : : BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


—MONUMENT MILs, 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 46 to 60s. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 
DYERS of Cotton, Cotton ge Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS o1 


Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS, 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons »»» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
929 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


564 Howard St., cor. Mercer St. - NEW YORK. 
ot our popularity is no secret to our customers 
TH E Ss ECR ET Experience has taught them that we give them 
better work and better service than they can get 


elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper Street above Clearfield Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
Dyers of All Kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps. 


EUGENE F. FREUND 
New York 














STUDIO AND OFFICE 
140 MAIDEN LANE 


Designer of 
COTTON, WOOLEN AND SILK DRESS GOODS, 


TIE SILKS, RIBBONS, WARP AND SURFACE 
PRINTS, UPHOLSTERY, DRAPERY, CAR- 
PETS, CURTAINS, CHENILLE, Etc. 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


«~.~~Dyers and Finishers, 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHERS. 

FIRTH ce FOsSTHBR coO., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 
New Work Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome %. 
WORKS: Tayler. Emerald and Adams %t.. Kensington, Philadelphia. Pa. 


R. GREENWOOD & BAULT, 
CLOBE DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Warps and Skein Pyeing. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCEHET, HR. I. 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co.,  “vyrns‘or*” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
28 BAYLEY ST. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


DUNCAN c&© BAILII, 


COHOES DYE WORKS, “*“°°"*conoes, n. y. 
Dyers of Raw Cotton, Wool and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 Ibs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 
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THE WM. H. LORIMER’S SONS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MERGERIZED YARNS “°'surposes. 


Ontario and Lawrence Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 








PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & 00, **222"2S227" 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 





COLUMBIA PRINT WORKS, 


Bleachers, Dyers, Printers and Finishers, 


OF ALL KINDS OF FABRICS. 
3-4 and 6-4 Woolens and Mixed Cassimeres, 


ALSO 


Cottons and Linens. 


JOHN CAPSTICK & SONS, Montville, N. J. 


Freight via D. L. & W. R. R. 
New Werk Office, Lawrence Building, 190 West Broadway. 





Wma. DuDLEY, Pres. Isaac H. RoGers, Treas. JOHN MCPARLAN, Mer. 


PHILADELPHIA LINEN FINISHING COMPANY, 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS OF LINEN 
Towels and Damask, also Tarkey Red Damask, Centre Covers, 
Doylies, Napkins, Carriage Robes, Dusters, etc. 
Frankford Ave. and Tacony S&St., Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


The STONE & WARE CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, {57 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. MILWAUKEE. 
43 N. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. Zurich, SWITZERLAND. 








DYESTUFFS 








Ww. J. Matneson & Go., ta. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 


Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD (0. 


40 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 
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THE SHARPLES. DYE- wood EXTRACT 60, 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 THE Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA. Works: CHESTER, PA. 


——MANUFAOTURERS OF — LOGWOOD. 
FUSTIC. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS, “¥kcn.pr= 


MOLT BROS., 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


Wool Scouring, Raw Stock in Piece. 
Dyeing all shades. Unions and shades. 


All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 











OAKES MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 





BE. Ee. ATTTHAUXS c& CoO., 
174-176 Purchase St., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the 
AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., ALBANY, W. Y., U.S. A. 
ANILINE AND ALAIZARINE COLORS. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Gloversville, N. Y., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que. 


Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine. ' 4: 
Indigotine, Refined and Reduced Indigo. “ ~%- ‘s 
os Re 


Indigo Substitute. 


Bisulphite of Soda. W: go* 
Peroxyde of Hydrogen. eS 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 50% \ a Fast Black. 
Soaps. Acetate of Chrome. 
Pais and Gambier Extracts. 
Colorless Sumac. — Sucrosine. 
Specialties: 

go French Dressings and Pinishings 

for Silk, Wool and Cetton. 


E. M. THAYER 
Importer and Manufacturer, 
106 ANDli2 BROAD STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Special Colors for 


COTTON, WOOL, ANILINES, EXTRACT CUTCH, GAMBIER, SUMAC, LOGWOOD, Etc. 
SILK AND MIXED G00DS. SCOURING COMPOUNDS, COTTON SOFTEWERS, MILL SUPPLIES. 
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JOHN J. KELLER & C0.. 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 
{8 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Aniline Colors, 
Dyewood Extracts, 
Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 


FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton colors, 
novelties and specialties for calico printing. 











— MANUFACTURED BY — 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., BASLE, SWITZERLAND. 


, 
+o 
{ 





New York Philadelphia 
100 William St. 109 No. Water St. 


Boston Chicago 
163 Oliver St. 


Schoellkopf 


Hartford & Hanna Co. 
BUFFALO. 


~oAmerical 4eey ¥S Aniline Colors 
Aw 


Dyestuffs and 
Chemicals 


| Neenah, Wis, Milwaukee | 
Watertown, N. Y. Cincinnati 


- 
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ST. DENIS BLACK 


PATENTED, 


FOR COTTON. 


Non-injurious to the fibre, ; 
No acid necessary in dyeing, 
Will not bleed. 


Applicable to Warps, Skein Yarn, Piece Goods, New 
Stock and Hosiery. 


Fast to Air, Acid, Light, Milling and Cross-dyeing. 


UFACTURED BY—— 


THE ST. DENNIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO., Linites, 
SYKES & STREET, 


New York. Boston. Philadeiphia. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 








Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN Es. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


133<«137 F'romt Street, - New Work. 





Oo. S. JANNEY & Co., 


INDIGO and SHELLAC 


Besides the Natural Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Etc., we 
Carry a Full Line of Aniline Colors. 


Correspondence Requested. 


710 Kilby Street. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
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C. BISCHOFF & CO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


Rhodamines, patentea. 
Alizarine Blacks, patentea. 

















Even the Moon, should she descend into the \\ 
Bleach tub would quickly lose her yellowish tint, 
were She treated with 


Peroxide of Sodium. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 William St., N. Y. | 


Berlin Aniline Works, 


12 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
124 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 122 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, 
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‘New York and Boston Dyewood Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


lt Specialties in Direct Dyei 
Aniline Colors! corsis"S.attes wetched: ond 
samples furnished on application. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN S8T. PHILADELPHIA: 122 ARCH ST 
BOSTON: 115 HIGH 8T. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO. CEUNCENNATIE. HAMIELTON. 


Dvestufis and Chemicals. 


Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 
Dry Alizarine. Caustic Potash. 


Phenocyanine, 
Direct Cotton Colors. “2CO Colors. 











Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 





B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE 


FOR Vo Acid, 
No Soap, 


BLEACHING , No Trouble, 
COTTON A hae 
BOSSON & LANE, 


Toll ME: Pallid-lendlia-la. \ BosTOon. 





Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manutacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


~zez™ LOGWOOD EXTRAGTS “2.72. 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °°‘S.ASES SSE SME, canna. 


S. J. COREY, INDIGO 


273 Congress St., Dyewoods and Extracts. 


Boston, Mass. Phthalein, Alizarine and other fast colors 
for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched 


0 t ff d and full particulars sent on application. 
yes U S an Nubia One Dip Fast Black for Woolens, 
Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, etc. Agent for 


Chemicals Stutz & Co,, London, W. F. Stutz, Caicutte 
. and Williams & Co., Madras. 








American Aniline Company, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, CHEMICALSai EXTRACTS 
163 North Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


ESTABLISHED i865. 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUF’NC CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers 


ANILINES, DYESTUFFS Direct Colors for Cotton, 
and CHEMICALS. Wool and Mixed Goods. 


New Belgium Blue. . . . 462-466 Cherry St., NEW YORK 








New Bedford Copper Co., 


NEV BEDFORD, MASS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR... 


Copper Printing Rollers 


We Guarantec Perfect Werk. Prompt Shipment. 





Hi. CC. WEIHE 


FAST BLACK DYEING MACHINERY 


FOR HoOsSIERY. 
2731 North Sixth Street, - - PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN YARN PRINTING WORKS. 2:28ts./crUsree. 


sted Yarns and Warps for Woven and Knit Goods. Bleaching a4 Cotton and Woolen Yarns 
a Specialty, 134 te 150 Nerth 22d St.. Philadelphia, Pa 


RICHMAN® FOLEY, SCOURING SALTS, 


Wool Bleach and Fast Wool Mordants, 
Correspondence Solicited..... 235 North Front Street. Philadelphia 
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Practically Everlasting 


can trathtully be said of the 


CALDWELL 


, CYPRESS TANKS 


RX mpervious to the action 


MOREOVER, they are eee + ny color 


he contents. 
Do not shrink or swell, being made of dry materia). 





Write for handsome Catalogue of Tanks and Towers to 


05 ce. “See, .., 
Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Cypressis remarkable for ite great durability. There isno other wooed so 


well adapted for the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs, etc. We 
handle Cypress from the Stump, and our etock is of the best. 
Our Tank Factory is complete. Let us know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 
The Cypress Lumber Co. 





CYPRESS ™°X..;, 


FACTORY. For Cleaning Woo! Waste. Superior to any 


APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. Randall Meohine an Wusoriy, Ril. Send for 
CEORCE 


wootrorp, Cedar & Cypress Tank & Vat Factory. 


OFFICE: 

Real Estate Trust Building, 8. E. Cor. Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, Phila. Works, Darby Sta., 
Pa. P. W.& B. R. R. 

Wood Tanks and Dye Tabs of all kinds and for 
all purposes of any design or size. Our New Plant 
is large and well equipped and our yard is weil 
stocked with best material. Send for estimates 0+ 
anything in the tank line and I will guarantee 
satisfaction. 








DYEING APPARATUS, ETC. 








BLEACHING “© DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 
DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 
7 HUSK. 
ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cuas. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GaRDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 





CONTINUOUS CRABBING MACHINES. 


a 
Birch Bros. IMPROVED TENTERING MACHINES 


for Woolen and Worsted 


Somerville Machine Works, Finishers. 
SEWING MACHINES 
Somerville, - Mass. dilantin 


Also. fullline of BLEACHING, DYEUENG and FINISHING MACHINERY. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


s . + s s 5 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 
AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING TENTERING MACHINES. 
CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 


Complete Plants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDIGOS. 
54 to 70 Arch Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan; N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Woo len Drying and Finishing Machinery, 
INCLUDING 
Kenyon’s Patent Tentering and Drying Machines on Pipe System, Hot Air Dryers and 
Tentering Machives, Fulling Mills, Washers, Chinchilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Willows, Marsden & Blamire Lap Feed, Soaping 
Machines, Wringing Machines, Yorkshire Gigs, Dyeing Machines for 
Piece Goods, Friction Clutcnes, Jigs, double or single; Brush 
and Pumicing Machines for Wors' eds, Dewing Machines. 

















Improved Roping Gear for 
Woolen Mules and Operators. 


This gear is sure to start on time. It will not pay 
out more roping than required. It prevents heavy yarn 
from this cause. The mule will gear free. The rolls 
cannot bind. The yielding section is so made that 
it cannot get out of order, Spinners have nothing but 
praise for it. Already adapted by leading mills. 

Price $3.00. Sent on approval for trial. 


GEORGE SMETHURST, Box 253, Maynard, Mass. 


Formerly Overseer Spinning, Assabet Mills. 


et tte 
gt t**te 

. 

te toeetie 
®eeat 
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FOR 


ad) VENTILATION 


USE 


we NposTON. THE BERRY WHEEL. 


|““CYCLONE” FAN 


a] Moderate in Price, 
vs Substantially Built, 
Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalogue. 





Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750-60 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 





STEAM HEATING. VENTILATING. 


CEO. MATTERN, 
VENTILATING ENCINEER, 


and General Contractor. 
26 Clinton Place, 44 East Sth 6t.. New York. 
Manufacturer of Exhaust Wheels for Merchanical Ventilat 
ing, Cooling, Drying, Remcving Steam, Dust, Smoke, etc, Electric 
i& : MS Motorsand Wiring. Sheet Iron Work. 
Meds of Wrought Iron, and Steel Blades. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


saci basen 926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 


THE HARDY MACHINE | ‘99 Pattern 
COMPANY’S 


For 40 and 45 Inch Cards. 





Traverse Grinder 





Potentes July ry Runs with one. belt. = a Patent Differential Motion. Hara 
ened Journals. No Setscrews to bruise the Journals. 
Is Made in America and Fully Guaranteed. Hardy Machine Co., Biddeford, Me, 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 





=) 





‘ Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
Neo Shifting of Belt to start and step the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer ef equal capacity. 
4ll Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
Ne dripping ef Oil om the Goods, or in the Wash Bex. 


Also Combigation Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
North Adams, Maas. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 
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C. CG. SARGENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 





Builders of a” 
Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 





THE 


American Tool & Machine Co, 


109 BEACH ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


Weston 
= Hydro 
Extractors 


‘ 


—— : 
ee =— == Snecial Machines for 


| Acid Work. 
us 
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TEST IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 


Greatest Economy in Power and Labor. 





Unequaled for Capacity and Rapid Washing 
All Kinds of Heavy and Light Goods are Desired. 
Attachment for Washing and Fulling Knit Goods in the String. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO., 


Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS. Boston Office, 70 KIL BY ST., Room 87 
Long Distance Telephone. Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. Telephone No, 1522 
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The American Napping Machine Go. 


OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 








SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Macnine Gompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, ~ Mass. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, &TC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Ron Works, $0 Cambridge st, sour Websterse, WORCESTER, MASS. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 
Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there- 
& ~~ EN longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 








uniform speed, and most 
impertant of all, makes 
PERFECT YARN. Refer t 
largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 


ad j ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEHI: CAPS AND SPINDLES. 
CAPS. FLYERS, TUBES, Etc... REPAIRED. 


me MI te at 


Hor eli \Woolens, Woreteds, eto. a | You want the best, We bulld them. 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. § .wentcan | HOPKINS MACHINE WORKS, 


Now York and Providence. AGENTS. BRIDGETON, ° ma 2. 
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NAPPING MACHINERY, ETC 








A.J. Beckley & Go. 


~S 
pERFORATED 
Swett yetaL 
OF ALL KINDS , FOR ALL USES 
FOR COAL. ORE. STONE aNd SHAKER SCREES 
JA. WAS AERS , STAMP BATTERIES . Mipip 
SMELTING WORKS. SILVER REDUCTION 4 
“SS CONCENTRATING WORKS Be & 
4 EPARATORS (pir ALS. 4 
& puririé 
RAIN CLEANING 
Macher” 


Garwood, New Jersey. 


PERFORATED COPPER 


Wool Scouring. Renser 
and Dyers of Raw Cotton. 


Fer 


Screens Especially for the 
Woolen Milis. . . ° ° 


Correspondence solicited. 


IF YOU WANT COTTON 
on WOOLEN MACHINERY 


...-Why not correspond with... 


GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 
123 No, Front Street, 
PHILA,, PA, 


Also, Agent for the Weston Hydro Ex- 





tractor. 


Bexes | 





SHODDY WM. H, H. SLACK 
& BRO. 
Springfield, Vt. 
Carbonized Stock FLO F KS 


A Specialty. 





Drying and Sulphur 
DYE STICKS House Poles of Natural 
Round Water Grown | 


Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods 
in Standard No. 1 and ‘ Selects” without 
knots. grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest 
for mills and all enclosures. Manufactured 
by, prices and all information from 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 
3ite Wainut St., Philadelphia. 


DYE STICKS. 


I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur House Poles, also 
Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water 
grown Cedar. Ialso make Sticks to suit the Klauder, 
Weldon, and Lorimer machines, singed or plain, with 

r without copper ferules Square and flat Drying, 
Bleaching and Sulphur poles from finer grades of lumber 
Poles for rolling rugs on, ete 

Write for prices and mention Textile World 

FRANK BAILEY, Cedar Brook; P.O, 
v.J 


Camden Co., N 





NAPPER 


IT HAS COME TO 
STAY. 


We have a new descriptive cir- 
cular. Do you want to see 
it? A postal card will 
do it. 


Parks & Woolson 


Machine Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, VT, 
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The Latest Improved Bolette Condenser. 


My machine embodies the results of long 
practical experience with the Bolette system 
This system is acknowledged superior to any 
other condenser on the market. It is unive: 
sally employedin Europe and very largely by 
the best woolen manufacturers in this country 
The merits of the Bolette system are too we)! 
known to need discussion, and the objectuf this 
advertisement is toimpress upon woolen manu 
tacturers that my latestimproved Bolette is the 
best on the market. It is less complicated, 
stronger and more readily handled than othe: 
makes. Itis perfect in mechanical construction, 
and made to absolute standard sizes. Gears 

rs < ; are covered with safety gates. 

I can also sauely the best senpeuted’ and domestic perforated and corrugated aprons for 
any rub motion. 


ROBERT HUNTER, [525 Clearfield St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE TORRANCE MANUFACTURING CO.. 


Sole Makers of the TORRANCE PATENT, 


Self-Acting BALLINGC MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 
sabor-saving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lots 
and the creel is constructed to carry twice the humber of spools used by the old system 
8end for circular 


SOMETHING NEW 


























THE ELASTIC WEB CALLENDERING MACHINE FOR FINISHING 


GARTERS, SUSPENDERS, ETC. 


Shrinks and sizes the goods on both sides. Send for full particulars and 
prices to 


C. H. KNAPP, Cor. Wait and Rye Sts., Paterson, N. J. 


Long Distance Telephone Number 5274. 





KNITTING 


MACHINERY 





THE INVINCIBLE 
FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE 


IS ADAPTED TO THE ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION OF ALL CLASSES OF SEAM- 
LESS HOSIERY. 


Kt is the only 
full automatic 
machine made 
to be fastened 
to a bench, occu 
pying no more 
space than semi 


automatic 


machines, 


A simple and positive attachment can 
be applied for making high spliced 
heels and double soles automaticelly. 
at the same time the heel and toe are rein. 
forced by an extra thread. The splicing 
arrangement is supolied with yarn from a 
bobbin holding a quantity of yarn, and not 
from a small cop such as is usually used in 
devices of this kind. 

Tbe only successful yarn changer 
is applied to this machine. This device 
changes the yarn automatically at hee) and 
toe, or atany desired point in the knitting 
of the stocking. It does not require a re 
volving bobbin which is commonly used in 
similar devices, but allows the use ofa full 
size winder bobbin or cone tor each yarn 
used. Itis perfectly positive in its opera- 
tion, is imple and well built, and is recom 
mended as filling a popular demand. 

In knitting “string work,” a leose 
course is putin asa guide for cutting off 
each stocking. A leese coarse can be 


It has a simple 
and positive at- 


tachmen for put 


ting in and 
taking out an 
extra thread in 
heel and toe auto 


matically. 


be put in for looping the toes. This isa 
great advantage iu fine gauges. 

Attention is invited to the new method 
of transferring tops to the needles of ma 
chine in knitting Half Hose, and in footing 
ribbed leg hose. 

The method of doing this is entirely new 
and must not be confounded with the ordi. 
nary method of transferring with a quill 
1ing. 
The speed of the machine i+ reduced 

just before changing from circular to reci- 
procatory knitting, thus avoiding all shock. 
All parts are interchangeable. 

By changing cylinders only, the machine 
will make either fine or coarse gauge of 
goods, 

The Invincible is a compact, light run 
ning, full automatic machine, simple incon. 
struction, has few parts, runs at high speed, 
occupies small space, and is put upon the 

| market at a price that defies competition 
| from either full or semi-automatic ma- 
| chines. 


E. JENCKES WM’F’C. CO. 


It may be seen in operation either at our Factory, at Paw egeter. B.1.,U.8. A. or 


at our branch office, Room 370, 
ence invited. 


BoURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, 


Pa., U.S.A. Correspond 
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NYE & TREDICK, 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 
New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS : 


606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 
OROHONOHOROHOROROHOHONOHOROROHONOHOHONOHOHeE 


HIGH SPEED 
RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY. 


UR latest model machinery has been de 
Signed to run at very high speed, 
giving large production. This is accom 
Plished with fewer seconds, less breakage 
of needless, less jar and wear end tear on 
machines than has been customary at lower 
speeds. 





We also make special... 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING 
MACHINES 


for fancy golf stockings, bathing suits, 
sweaters, toques, toboggan caps, skirts, et: 


OUR MACHINERY ENABLES MANUFACTUR- 
ERS TO “ LEAD THE PROCESSION” IN- 
STEAD OF STUMBLING ALONG 
WITH THE CROWD. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


LITTLE FALLS, - - WY. 








KNITTING MACHINERY 








SCOTT & WILLIAMS, 


2079 E. Cumberland St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


U.S.A. 


Improved High Speed 


Single Feed 
Automatic Ribber 


With Welt and Slack Course for Half 
‘ Hose Tops and Rib Legs, Etc. 





McMICHAEL & WILDMAN 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery 


ana Underwear, Combination Suits: 
Sweaters, etc, 


— ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


_. Largest Preduction. Best Qual- 
ity Fabric, Durability, Econ- 
. omy of Operation. 


Full particulars, Desciiption and 


" Samples furnished upon Appiication 





to the 


~______ MCMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENNA. 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


- BUILDERS OF. 


Knitting Machinery 


Hand “a _ Welt or 
or ° Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 
Power, Loopers and 
Open Top | Parts. 
< ees Presses 
“Wi, AE , and 
Hold Down. —_.) = Boards. 
aan OLY Estimates 











Ya Ve ~ Ne Reali for Plants 
¢ ) Complete. 


or 


Branson 7-8 Automatic Knitting Machine. 


% Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


504 & 506 North American St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 
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THE FISHER 


KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY, 


BUILDERS OF 


Circular Rib Machines 


Of Highest Speed, Leas Needle 
Breakage. Less Seconds, Lar. 
gest Production. 


SLEEVERS. 
STRIPER FOR RIB GOODS. 


24 feeds. Cut 14 to inch. 


THE UNIVERSAL CLOTH TURNER 


with radical improvements. 


ROTARY STEAM PRESS 


for steaming, pressing and 
drying in the roll. 


IMPROVED BRUSHER. 
THE UNIVERSAL UPRIGHT DRYER. 


‘Two styles. 


Our machine areall of new design from 
new patierns and of best material and good 
workmanship and sold at fair prices. Send 
for catalogue and estimates. 


UTICA, N.Y. 





_ ACME 


Automatic Knitter, 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


All Kinds and Gauges. 


Best method of 
ribbed legs and tops. 

Greatest production of perfect 
work at least expense. 


transferring 


For particulars address 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Company, 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office: 


Knickerbocker Building. 
Cor. 6th and Arch Sta. 
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Pepper Monufacturina Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto. 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds ef 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


CIRCULAR 


KNITTING MACHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop motions 
complete, for 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 
SWEATERS, 
CARDIGANS. 
CUFFS and ANKLETS. 
j The Leighton Circilar Machines are the only ones 
which Back or Shog the needles for fancy 
borders; also built for automatic striping; and 
with from 4 to 16 feeds for underwear. 


Leighton Machine Co., Manchester, WH. 











Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Pity EXCELSIOR 
Fe pe 7-8 AUTOMATIC KNITTERS, 


Adapted for Ladies’ Plain Hose, Men’s Half 


Hose or footing Ribbed Hose. 


Its Production is Greater than any 7-8 or 
full Automatic Machine now 
on the market. 
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~% AND % AUTOMATIC | 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton €& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 








THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


for finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


for particui:ars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Bourse Bidg.,. Phila., Pa. 49 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N.Y. 





BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





Qic 9} "mes - 
em » ea teih) Al TAYLOR ati 
Jos E if EARSON KENSINGTON Puta 


PERFECT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIERY; 


Process For Sale 


Has been adopted by many leading Hosiery Manufacturers. 

The new Dubois Sanitary” Fast Black Process satisfies every requirement. It is perfectly fast, costs 

only 1's to 2'co. per 'b. to produce. Dyes in one dip right from the Knitting Machine, 

any finish, lisle thread or silk, It is non-poisonous, of uniform color, 
will not crock, green or tender the goods, 

The manufacturer can safely guarantee this black, It is second to none in the world. 

The formula is for sale, and competent chemist will go to give personal instruction and start the work. 
ADDRESS : 
Patent Attorneys, 


Calmore & Co.,so1 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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HEPWORTH & CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Loopers and Automatic 
Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEATTIES’ 





Patent Loopers. 


Wm. Beattie & Son, 
COHOES, N.Y. 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. 





CIRCULAR AUTOMATIC 
RIB KNITTING MACHINERY For 


Combination Suits, 
Sweaters, 
Richelieu Ribs, 
Cuffs, 
Ribbed Shirts, 
Shaped Swiss Ribs, 
Rib Tails, etc. 

Over 1000 machines now in operation. 


Just now We are making a Speciality of }4 
and 16 feed machines for stripes. 


The HOMER P. SNYDER MFF. CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. 


GERMANTOWN HOSIERY MACHINE WORKS 


CARDIGAN JACKET and 
CIRCULAR KNITTING IMMACHINES 


For Shirts and Hosiery. 


Cylinders and Dials 


Orall kinds made and hardened. 


GERMANTOWN SKEIN WINDER and 
LINKS FOR DOUBLE RIBS. 


Special Machine and Jobbing Work 
Promptly Attended to. 





Correspondence solicited.... 


GEORGE W. LINDLEY, Prop., 


| 6122 Wakefield St., Germantown, Pa 





CORANE MEG. 
LAKEPORT. N.H. 


co. 


| Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 


| 4 Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
rackets 


with Sel/.Oiling B 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


THUN & JQNSSEN. Reading, Pa. 
Manufacturers of 





| BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


for maaing Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 
Tapes, Underwear Braids, Shoe Laces, 


| Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Deublers. 


easuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 
Finishing Machinery. Special machinery. 





EXCELSIOR SEWINC MACHINE CoO. 


w. C. Ven BUCHWALD, Prop., Dealer in 


SPECIAL SEWING MACHINES FOR MANUFACTURERS. 


Sole agent for he wy High Speed Double Thread Trimming Machine for Con 


cealed Hosiery Welting and Underwear. 


Fabric trimmers put On a)] makes of machines. 
All makes ot machine~ Repaired, Altered and Rebuilt. 


Correspond-nce solicited. 


120 NO. 7TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





» ROOFING CO., 


Sole Manufac.- 
turers of 


Sas) PERFECTED 
ce GRANITE ROOFING 


PERFECTED GRANITE | 
ROOFING, 


Aap it Composition. 
JERSEY CITY, - - 


EASTERN GRANITE 





ALEXANDER BROS.| 


BEST OAK BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA. | 
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CHARLES COOPER, ___BENNINCTON, vT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, B 
heels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest te rovements. 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyein oards. 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


SB. ARDREY & SONS, sunotiston PAO ® 


Man 
New and Improved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, For Fieccing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built. 
Filtering Oilers, Parts Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


A New Transfer for Knitting 
Machines. 


Start the New Year right, and save ex- 
pense of repairs and seconds. 
Correspondence solicited. 


FRANKLIN TRANSFER CO., , 
- - N. 


FRANKLIN FALLS, 


A. M. MICHAEL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BRASS STAMPS, BRASS CHECKS, RUBBER 
STAMPS, and STAMPINC INK. 


Especially adapted for Cotton, Linen and MB nit Geods Manufacturers. 
Circulars upon application. 


ALBANY. - - NEw YorRsz. 


H. HIRSCHMAN, 


Direct selling Agent for Hosiery, Knit Goods and 
Underwear. 


Reliable accounts solicited. 


419 Broome St., NEW YORK. 

















reir ra 
CAMPBELL & CLIUTE, 


WINDERS, &c 
* COHOES, ALBANY CO.,N. i. _/* 


‘SoUTyOe] yn) 


Je}4 U01}9S BALJ ue INDY 


Border Machines 





Celebrated a Lacings LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


“TRACE MAAK> 


Fr Underver, Owrits ond Sees, DTN Knitting Needles 


JOHN CATHCART & CO. 
115 Franklin St., New Veork. , NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Tower & Wallace, ARCHITECTS ano ENGINEERS. 
ASHLEY B. Tower, M. Am. Soc. C. E Cotton, Woolen and Silk Mills. 
Mutual Reserve Big., Broadway & Duane St., N.Y POWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSMISSION. 











Trae Americar 
© Mh £94 7 Marks 


420l brary Srv-PAr dadedphra, 
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NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 Peari St., Providence, R. I. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY, 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS. 


Shoe and Corset Laces, Banding and all 


BRAIDED FABNHRICS, 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
All Styles and Kinds for Flatand Round Braids. 4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
: 


0 © 00 © o 4 
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WHIMAR BROS., “»vracturens or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN G@sS- 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 


1817 East York St., 


Fhiladeciphia. 





Telephone Connection. 


BROvUT ew F'iTH MEG. CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


SILK and COTTON NARROW FABRICS 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Offiice and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald &t., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





The BEST and CHEAPEST 
CROCHET LACE EDGINGS £oer1900 


FLEMING ct CHAPIN, 


BRAIDS. 


229—CHURCH ST.—231 
PHILA. 


THREADS. 





A GOOD LISLE THREAD FINISH 
CAN BE PRODUCED ON COTTON 
HOSIERY by my special finishing ma- 
chine at a trifling cost per dozen. 
Adds much more to the selling value. 
A boy can run the machine and finish 
40 dozen to 60 dozen per hour. Write 
me. 


SAM’L H. PEEL, Wakefield Mills, 
Fisher's Lane, Germantown, Pa. 


GEORGE W. KAVANAUGH, 


Everything Used 
in the Manufacture 
and Trimming of 
Knit Underwear. 


COHOES, N. Y. 





LEwis JON Es, 
60\¢ and Media Sts., Philadelphia 
for city or | 


GAS ENGINES county” EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY ; DURABLE 


KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE 





4 


4 
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H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Enit Machine Needles, Narrow- 
Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat. Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 


ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


Manchester Green, Cena. 
All work guaranteed. 





THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of ae Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg , and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beings and Genera Mill Supplies. 
and N 


Agents for Excel ational Needle Cc 


PACE NEEDLE CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


otall kinds. Warranted in every respect. 
© HIECOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
. . n 











Excelsior NEEDLES 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 


-LAGINGS “= 


Tipped and Tasseled. 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st. n.y. 





WM. COREY Co., 
Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. EH. 


Wm. Breedon's Son, 
Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr ain Y 





THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


COHOEZES, N. Y.- 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 
FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
chines automat ic 

POWER NECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


tor Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
ae Write for Catalogne. 





WHEN IN WANT OF °Scusa'touna” 

or Rawhide Sewing Machine 

BELTING, belting of the best quality; 
Also Black English Picker Leather, 


WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, 


NEWARK, N. J. 





Magneto WATCHMAN'S 
wee tenons AOU. 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON. MASS. 





THE NORRISTOWN COVERING CO., Ltd., 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Manufacture and carry in stock, a full line of 


Steam Pipe Coverings, Asbestos 
Cements, Hair Felt and Mineral Wool. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE A. 





WATER WHEELS 





WATER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S samsone cascabe 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to QOOO Feet. 
35 Years in the Business, 





Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 





CHRISTIANA MACHINE CO. 
Sees 
THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 
Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
GEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 4nd every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 


Address, ee. Oo. Box 124A. 





The C. P. Bradway Turbine Water Wheel. 


Through its peculiar 
gate construction, it is 
guaranteed to give better @ 
results with variablequan 
tity of water, than any 
other wheel. The peculiar 
advantages of this wheel 
cannot be shown by a pic- 
ture, but can easily be 
demonstrated to — prac. ¥ 
tical man. The full gate 
principle at all stages of 


gate opening, and gate 
shut tight first, ose and always. Will sheer off obstructions. One,two or three wheels can 
be set onone base. I adapt wheels to any conditions, and guarantee satisfaction. My new 
regulator is the simplest in construction and the most efficient in result of any in the market. 
It is connected to the gate either by gears or chain-belt and sprocket wheels. Price of 
Regulator $100. I also make water motors, governors, steel tubing, grinding mills, and 


general mill machinery. Cc. P. BRADWAY West Stafford, Conn. 
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yRuTOMAtit 
| CutT~Or 


fe) a oy 
peat ww) dulid — 


Established over 30 Years. 


BOILERINE 


CBOILERINE> : The Unexcelled Boiler 
Y LY Compound. 


Removes and Prevents Scale in 
Boilers, Softens Water and 
Contains No Acid. 


Received the Highest Award and Diploma of General Excellence at 
Exposition at Atlanta, Ga., 1895, 
REFERENCES. 


Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills. Atlanta, Ga, & 
ee La! Dye vo oie. aN = STRAUS Co., 
unteville Cotton Mills, Huntsville, Ala. 
Elmira Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C. 55 Broad ston mY. City. 
Phenix Cotton Mills, Nashville, Tenn. Gavstpepheaaetelieies: 


|NEW WORSTED TENSION SADDLE 


Oilless and Dustproof. 
Fitted with Ameledema Oilless Bearings and improved 
locking device which retains the bushings and prevents 
the lint and fly from reaching the journals making it _ 


THE BEST SADDLE ON THE MARKET TO-DAY. 


Some of the well-known firms —s them are John & 
Jas. Dobson, Edw. T. Steel & Co., Griswold Worsted Co., 
Yewdall & Jones Bros., and others. 


AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARINC CoO., Ltd., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia. 


Samples farnished for trial. See article in December TEXTILE WORLD 

















iTaada:l CLEANEST CLEANING CLEANER, 


ELEVATING-CONVEYING Qa 
MACHINERY. 25% TALOGUE. | THE COGGESHALL STEAM TUBE CLEANER. 


THE JEFFREY "Tae C0 Columbus, 0. Cleanse Clean. Sent on Trial. 


No Moisture. The Coggeshall Mfg. Co, 
No Scale. 1804 Liberty St., New York. 


A 





A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paip-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 
the publishers. 





INSURANCE AND LIGHT, ETC. 





ORGANIZED, 1866, 


Thorough Inspections 


AND 


INSURANCE against Loss 01 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
Injury to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS, 


J.M. Allen, President. 
W.B. Franklin, Vice-Pres’t. 
F. B. Allen, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
J.B. Pierce, Secretary. 


L. B. Brainard. Treasurer. 
L. F. Middlebrook, Ass’t Sec’y 


M-U-R-E-5-C-0 


sed for whitening the walls 
of your Factory. 


ecommended by all 
leading architects. 


the 


FY to mix and apply. 


hould be used in all well- 
regulated factories. 

osts very little when you 
consider the results. 


ur Folder, ‘‘A Few Facts for 
Factory Folks,’’ mailed on 
application. 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


New England Agts, GOULD & CUTLER, Boston, Mass, 





WHITNEY & KEMMERER 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL 


OF THE VERY HIGHEST STEAMING QUALITIES 


LEHICH & FREE-BURNINC PEA, BUCKWHEAT & RICE. 
CEORCES CREEK CUMBERLAND. 
BIC VEIN CUMBERLAND. 
PHOENIX, (CAMBRIA CO.) BITUMINOUS. 


DAN’L F. CONNOR, Sales Agent, 


143 Liberty St. N. Y. City, 





A Question 


Interesting all mill men is how to secure the cheapest illumina- 


tion. 
the problem. Write us 


information and our catalog. 


The Enclosed Arc Lamp as developed by us, fully solves 
with details and we will send full 


Lea Electric Mfg. Co., 


Box No. 1874. 


ELWOOD, INDIANA. 
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Thousands of Frisbee Friction Clutches 


Are in use all over this country, on all kinds of ma- 











chinery, and they 


GIVE VERY PERFECT SATISFACTION. 


We aim to build them well in every particular and 
don’t intend to send out a Friction which will fail to do 


all we claim for it. 


THE EASTERN rere ie NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


OOS OL OE OE OE OL OL OL OL O'' OL OL Os VOLO 0' Oe 


FIRE. HOSE: 


Ruseser. CorrTon. LINEN. 


RUBBER LINED 


OUR AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS 2 


TRACE MARK 





ee oe. 





Is a first-class reliable hose for all indus- * 
trial establishments and is accepted by 
the Insurance Companies. 


BOSTON BELTINC CO., © 
Write for our fire hose James Bennett Forsyth, Mfg. Agt. & Gen, Mgr, 


Catalogue. Boston, New Yorn Burraco 
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o"ga_ INTERNATIONAL SPRINKLER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pres., Clarke Merchant, 
(Pres. of Merchant & Co., Ind.) 


Complete Installments Made 


The Compesy 5a has a Ns equipment for both the 
AND DR SYSTEMS 
of Automatic Fire Extinguishers. 


Its devices are fully protected by the U.S. Patent Office; 
and have the full endorsement of the Insurance Companies. 

The “International” Head is in a)l respects the best on 
the market. 

It is the simplest, most reliable, most certain and most effective. 
From 206 to 70 of cost of insurance saved by putting *‘Inter- 
national” Sprinklers in your Mill, Factory or Store. 

Write for full particulars. 


Perfection Ventilator 


NEW, SIMPLE, ORNAMENTAL, 
KFFECTIVE and STORM-PROOF. 


The REAL THING to produce perfect 
Ventilation. 

Both the VENTILATOR and the PRICE 
are RIGHT. 


cal BERGER BROS. CO., 


Feb. 28, 1899 231 to 237 Arch St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SPSS FA SS SSSSSSTTSSI STS FSSSSSSSSSSSSSISTSTIFSITITGSGG-O 
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CLOCKS AND 


BOILERS 








MECHANICAL DRAFT. 


We are successfully handling with our fans all sorts of material 
which can be held in suspension by a strong blast of air. We are 
iron ore, emery dust, 
chippers waste blocks, wood pulps, wool, « 
materials as cannot be passed through ordinary fans. 
problem to solve we can help you. 





handling magnetic 


wet saw dust, chips from 
otton and many such sticky 
If you've a 








mm 


RIGHTNESS OF 

CONSTRUCTION 
and 

RIGHTNESS OP 
MATERIAL 

MEAN 

RIGHTNESS OP 
OPERATION, 


em 





mm 


WE HAVE 
PLEASED 
OTHERS 
AND CAN 
PLEASE YOU. 


2. 
oo 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED. 


em 








DRYING APPARATUS. 


Our drying apparatus is most superior for rapid, thorough and faultless operation. We 


also build exhausters, fans, engines, heating and ventilating apparatus. 


ulars and prices 


New York Office, 39-41 Cortland St., New York, N. Y. 


Write for partic- 


NEW YORK BLOWER CO., 


Bucyrus, O., U. S. A, 


Boston Office, 185 Summer St. 








Boilers. 


Tanks. 


Stacks. 


STEAM and GAS ENGINES. 
“OTIS” FEED WATER HEATERS. 
STEAM and BELT PUMPS. 


THE SUPERIOR PAT’D BOILERS 


WALTER PENDLETON & CO., 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG MFG. CO., 


Bradford, Pa. 


NO. 15 to 21 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
— AGENTS FOR— 


STEWART HEATER CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR BOILER Cu., 
New York. 





Reduces Insurance. 


Latest. Simplest. Best. 


THE WAGGONER WATCHMAN CLOCK 


Gives a printed recerd on the back of the dial of th» 
watchman’s movements. The record cannot be seen, th 
dial cannot be stopped, or the clock manipu ated by the 
watchman. 

The watchman’s ALARM and FIRE alarm are importan 
additiona) features. 

You throw aside good tools for new types t' at do more 
work—why not do the same with an “ out-of date” type of 
watchman clo:k and get the best protection yet offered 

Endorsed by the Insurance Bureaus. 


The Waggoner Watchman Clock Co., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH,, U. S. A. 
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worst, STEAM PIPE COVERINGS Sxmme, 


ASBESTOS HAIR FELT, ETC. 
ROBERT a. KEASSEY, 


83 Warren Street ~ - NEW YORK. 


——MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelwe in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shal) 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send for our Sheet of References. 


J ioe THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 














Eco Magneto Watchman’s Time Detectors. Tel., Private Lines and Interior Systems. 
Employees’ Time Registers. Railroads, Central Stations and Supplies. 


Philadelphia Electric Construction Co. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS, 
Room 311 Hale Building, No. 1328 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
WALTER DALTON, General Manager. 


DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATINC CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease, 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 


{ PATENT APPLIED FOR) Is the most permanent covering for 


all kind of buildings, Ready tor ap. 
plication. Write for samples and 
compare with other roofings. 


Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. Catalogue Free. 


SPECIALTIES: 2and3 Ply neatns, Insulating, Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal. 
tum, Pitch, Roof Paints, etc. 


ARMITACE MFC. CO., Richmond, Va. 


iff oocum 











HIGH GRADE 


"BOILER CO." 





FRANK RITTENHOUSE, 


ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 


Good to one for economical and high grade work. SPECIAL MACHINERY 
Gauges & Staadards ground at reasonable rates. A 
PUILT in FS. QROER, .. promptly attended ob. P ——— 


SHOP: 2706 Hancock Street, Phila., Pa. Telephone 5-27-36. 
RESIDENCE: 612 Swede Street, NORRISTOWN, PA 
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Ventilate Your Mill With An 


*- ¢,”’ 


...Disc Fan. 


Notice Guaranteed 


. 
. 
e , 
The 12 broad blades, wide central @ To deliver more air with the same 
dises, heavy construction. a power than any other Fan made 


E also manufacture a complete line of Steel Plate Fans and 
Blowers for Mechanical Draft and other purposes. Heating 
and Drying apparatus, Exhaust Fans, etc., etc. Catalogues on 


request, 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, 


Detroit, Mich. 
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NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON, ENG. @& 
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Established 1844. 


> Gilbert BEN. BUCKLEY'S SON, 
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(Wma. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N.d. 
Wood Manufacturer of all kinds of 


SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS,&C. 


: FOR 
SB sii Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


COMB CIRCLES 
SAGINAW B WANUFACTURING CO. d Gill 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.8. A. Fallers an 8, 
New York Branch, 44 Dey St. sntallxinas ot Git commomm te 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 


Cable Address: Engrave. AB Cand Lieber’s Codes. WILL 1AM CRABB & c0., Newark, uN. J. 
Hoists, Waiters for any place, capacity or ° 9 
ELENA ORS Sizaaente eas bceet Textile World's Employment 


Paint M Geari Mi d Coi 
try, Street and Roel Making and Sweeping Machinery. Bureau CONSULT IT. 
. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


165 Duane &t., NEW YORK, 


DEXTRINE and GUMS, cascoco, 7220 mona, ta 
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Drying and Finishing Machinery. 


Phillips Upright 
Drying Machine. 


The cut shows a 19-can machine 
;with two tiers with intermediate 
can for continuous drying. We 
build any arrangement of s'ring- 
ing and furnish any desired num- 
ber of cans, of any length, either 
with Phillips Steel Head or Cas' 
Iron. We strongly advise our 
Steel Head Can. It is a big im 
provement as eight years’ expe. 
rience has demonrtrated. This 
upright machine enables cloth to 
yrun without wide intermediate 
spaces between the tiers, as in 
horizontal machine, thus avoid 
ing “sciimps.” We also build 
Horizontal F) ames, but on radi 
cally different principles from 
most others. Our illustrated cat 

alogue explains all these points at length and has many plates showing different 
styles of stringing. It may be had for the asking. 


THe THomas Pui tuips Co., 


FPwrROVIDENCE, HF. I. 


LOOM FIXERS 


ATTENTION! 
— oO ek E18), | etal 


BAR BELT DRESSING” 


PREVENTS SLIPPING INSTANTLY. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Your supply box is incomplete without it. 











Reports from our customers who have used it for years confirm 


our belief that it isthe BEST THAT MONEY CAN BUY. 


It does not fly around and make grease spots on your warps. 





It is quick, clean and convenient to apply. 
You can dispense with that old pail at the end of your bench. 
Thousands of Textile Mills use nothing else. 


We have a Free Sample for YOU to prove all this. Write us for it 
to-day, or to save time order 30, 50, or 100 pound sticks. 


STEPHENSON MFC. CO., 
8 to (2 Liberty St., : ALBANY, N.Y. 
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